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A  MONGST  the  most  hoaiitifiil  fictions  of  all  antiquity  was 
that  which  described  Anchises  in  Hades,  as  pointing  out  to 


his  son  the  future  heroes  of  the  Roman  empire  : 


Devenere  locos  lactos  et  amcena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemornm,  sedesqne  beatas  : — 

Ilic  maims  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 

Qiiique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo : 

Omnibus  his  iiivea  cinguntur  tempora  vitta. 

History,  however,  and  still  more  biography,  seems  to  realize  what 
Virgil  only  feigned.  Through  their  means,  we  hold  sweet  con¬ 
verse  with  the  mighty  dead  ;  and  gather  instruction  or  admonition 
from  the  examples  of  the  departed,  'ilie  publication,  now  before 
us,  h;is  introduced  us  to  the  noblest  British  w’orthies  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  We  wander  up  and  down,  through  the  Elysiaii 
fields  of  faithful  narrative,  with  Eliot,  and  Rym,  and  Hampden; 
while  from  afar  are  beheld  Laud,  and  Strafford,  and  Cromwell,  or 
the  guilty  monarch  himself,  all  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  their 
own  hands  had  sown, 

Ansi  omnes  immane  nefas,  ausoque  potiti ! 

^Vc  propose  commencing  a  short  series  of  portraits,  to  begin 
with  no  less  a  person  than  the  renowned  knight  of  Cornwall,  Sir 
John  Eliot, — a  pure  and  perfect  patriot, — a  pattern  beyond  price 
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to  his  own  a|^o,~its  well  as  a  subject  for  admiration  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

He  was  horn  at  his  |»aternal  seat  of  Port  Eliot,  on  the  J^Oth  of 
April,  1590,  with  a  temper  naturally  so  ardent,  as  to  need  consi- 
dend>le  restraint;  which  nevertheless  was  little  thoiij^ht  of  in  the 
house  of  his  father, — a  hearty,  easy,  hospitable  country-gentle¬ 
man.  The  result,  therefore,  will  excite  no  surprise,  when  we 
hear  that  piission,  rather  than  reason,  usurped  a  dominion  over 
his  mind  ;  until  an  incident,  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
year,  l)rought  him  at  once  to  his  senses.  A  neighbour,  named 
iMoyle,  had  reported  to  the  parent  of  the  youth,  some  of  those 
extravagances  into  which  the  latter  had  fallen.  Excessive  irrita¬ 
tion  ensued,  on  the  part  of  the  culprit  towards  the  informant, 
lie  rushed  to  hishouse,  and remonstnited against  tale-telliiiir:  words 
betrat  words,  until  they  ended  in  a  downriii^ht  (piarrel ;  and  Eliot, 
liavin^  drawn  his  sword,  slightly  wounded  Moyle,  throu**;!!  a 
thrust  at  his  side.  He  fled  immediately;  but  repentance  forth¬ 
with  overtook  him.  I  pon  the  testimony  of  a  daughter  of  the 
injured  |)arty,  ‘  he  soon  detested  the  fact,  and  became  as  remark- 
‘  able  for  his  j>rivate  deportment,  in  every  view  of  it,  as  for  his 
‘  pul>lic  conduct.’  His  apology  is  yet  in  existence.  It  was 
accompanied,  and  followed  by  every  acknowledgment,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  in  his  power.  It  led  to  an  unbroken  friendship 
between  the  two  dis))utants ;  and  to  the  unsullied  reformation  ot 
the  culpable  one.  llis  bioj^rapher  justly  observes,  that  the  anecdote 
thus  related,  assumes  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  describinu: 

‘  the  line  drawn  between  his  passing;  youth  and  cominj^  mau- 
‘  hood.*  The  event  startled  him  into  the  most  complete  vie;ilauce 
and  command  over  his  own  mind.  An  apparition  of  murder  had 
crossed  his  path,  and  horrified  his  wilfulness  into  serenity.  Erom 
that  hour,  he  was  another  man :  nor  need  we  here  do  more  than 
mention  the  slanders  of  Archdeacon  Echard,  and  a  certain  living 
author  of  a  work  entitled  ‘  Commentaries  u])on  History.*  They 
roundly  charge  the  great  patriot  with  the  basest  treachery  and 
homicide :  which  would  have  been  believed  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  had  not  the  publication  of  the  original  papers  scattered  the 
accus;ition  into  thin  air.  Had  Eliot  been  a  royalist,  or  an  aristo¬ 
crat,  he  might  have  ‘  treacherously  stabbed  *  lialf  a  dozen  friends, 
and  all  would  have  been  covered  with  the  mantle  of  chivalry,  or 
the  generous  ebullitions  of  intoxication.  But  beciusc  he  was  on 
the  side  ot  the  many  against  the  usurpations  of  the  few; — because 
he  dared  to  arrest  the  sceptre  from  crushing  the  subject, — and 
that  too  amidst  sacrifices  and  virtues  which  seldom  have  been 
suffered,  or  attained ; — therefore  an  archdeacon  must  blot  his 
memory  it  he  c<ui,  and  conservatism  give  currency  to  atrocious 
missttitemenls,  although  known  and  proved  to  be  such,  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  season  in  London. 
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It  is  stated,  that  immediately  after  tliis  affair,  youno-  Eliot  left 
liis  home  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  wiis  entered,  as 
a  gentleman  commoner,  at  Exeter  Collette  in  Michaelmas  term, 
1607.  After  three  years,  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  jurisprudence,  induced  him  to  leave  Alma  Mater,  for  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  in  the  metropolis.  Althoug^h  without  an  aca¬ 
demical  degree,  he  had  neither  wasted  his  time,  nor  failed  to 
cultivate  many  sympathies  with  a  body  of  men  ciilling  themselves 
the  country  party.  A  seat  in  parliament,  whenever  tipportunity 
might  offer,  floated  before  his  imagination :  but  to  complete  Ids 
education,  it  W’as  necessary  that  he  should  pass  some  considerable 
interval  on  the  continent.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  handsome 
(leorge  Villiers,  with  whom  he  travelled,  and  grew  intimate  ;  little 
dreaming  then  of  their  future  destiny.  On  his  return  home,  he 
married  happily,  and  had  two  sons  by  his  lady,  whom  he  soon 
lost.  His  fellow-traveller  had  now  mounted  into  unmerited  for¬ 
tune  and  fame,  as  the  successor  of  Somerset  in  the  graces  of 
King  .lames.  Amongst  other  honours  showered  upon  the  new 
favorite,  was  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  with  the 
privilege  of  appointing  vice-admirals  in  the  several  counties.  It 
followed  therefore  as  almost  a  matter  of  course,  that  Eliot,  pos¬ 
sessing  one  of  the  largest  paternal  estates  of  any  gentleman' of  ^ 
the  time,  should  be  nominated  representative  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  somewhere  ;  and  Devonshire  was  chosen.  He  wits 
also  aj)pointcd  chairman  of  the  committee  of  stannaries,  and 
knighted  upon  the  occasion.  Towards  the  close  of  1623,  he 
took  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Newport :  but  before  we  con¬ 
template  him  as  emerging  into  his  public  and  patriotic  career,  we 
must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  peculiar  circumsUmces  of  the 
nation. 

'riie  Tudors  had  extended  their  authority  far  beyond  that  of 
their  predecessors,  who  were  circumscribed,  and  overawed  by  the 
arrogance  and  feudal  influence  of  their  nobles.  They  lianded 
down  an  examj)le,  which  the  Stuarts  seemed  nothing  loth  to  fol¬ 
low.  Elizabeth  had  passed  away ;  and  when,  some  months  be¬ 
fore  her  decejtse,  that  royal  virago  was  observed  muttering  to 
herself,  in  the  decline  of  her  intellect,  and  ‘  thrusting  an  old  rusty 
‘sword  througli  the  arras  of  her  apartment,*  an  affecting  jiicture 
was  thus  represented  of  despotism  at  its  wit's  end,  irritated  into 
im|)otent  furv  against  the  changes  of  a  noble,  but  approaching 
age,  which  threw  its  shadows  before  it.  At  first,  however,  they 
Were  very  indistinct  and  tremulous.  The  Magna  (  harta  of 
nature  was  felt  in  its  full  force,  oidy  by  a  favored  few.  It  in¬ 
volved  the  rights  of  persons,  pro])erty,  and  conscience ;  all  of 
which  Rritisli  princes  had  held,  and  were  resolved  to  hold,  in 
avowed  contempt.  Hooker  luul  enterUiined,  and  in  tiu*  latter 
hooks  of  his  Ecclesiastical  l\»lity,  develo|)ed  some  |»redilection9 
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for  liberal  principles  of  p^overnment:  yet  these  were  for  a  lon^ 
while  little  more  than  flashes  in  the  dark,  diamonds  enu^endered 
in  the  de[)ths  of  the  mine,  ^low-worms  ^limmerin^  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  contemplative  and  the  curious.  Stern  oppression  it 
was  that  roused  the  country  at  last :  when  men,  like  Eliot,  were 
be^inniiiff  to  learn  that  lesson,  which  Bishop  Burnet  says,  lire 
father  of  Ins  own  patron  was  tiiut^ht  in  a  prison, — that  ‘  alletj;ianco 
‘  and  protection  were  mutual  obligations,  and  that  therefore  the 
‘  one  w'cntfor  the  other.  He  thou;fht  the  hnv  was  the  measure  of 
‘  both,  and  that  when  a  le^al  protection  w^as  denied  to  one  that 
‘  paid  a  lej^al  allegiance,  the  sidrject  had  a  ri^ht  to  defend  him- 
‘self.’  How"  sublime  and  simple  is  this  straightforward  common 
sense,  enabling  an  honest  man  to  walk  through  the  political  fir¬ 
mament,  even  when  the  sun  of  liberty  was  absent,  like  the  moon 
in  the  glory  of  her  brightness.  Elizabeth  had  been  a  loving 
mother  to  her  poor  commons,  after  the  fashion  of  an  ancient 
schoolmistress,  who  could  speak  in  the  parish  •iibout  nothing  but 
her  affection  to  tw’o  sc(»re  WTctched  children,  whom  she  whipped 
every  Innocents’  day,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
If  ever  the  flame  of  freedom  flitted  about  her  precincts,  it  allured 
its  followers  to  destruction.  Her  j)alace  w’as  that  of  an  en¬ 
chantress,  surrounded  with  marshes  and  (piagmires,  and  guarded 
by  courtiers  and  law’yers,  hungry  as  w’cdves,  irresistible  as  lions, 
and  artful  as  hytenas.  Halls  (»f  justice,  as  they  were  most  trea¬ 
cherously  denominated,  were  scarcely  better,  in  regard  to  cases 
of  treason,  than  caverns  of  murderers,  ^^’ith  iinpusitors  for 
judges,  the  crown  for  a  prosecutor,  entrenched  in  as  mniiy  privi¬ 
leges  jis  the  (jueen  wore  ruffles,  and  w  ith  a  phantasm  of  anti(piated 
righteousness  in  some  passive  pnsillaniinous  jury,  every  culprit 
was  a  doomed  victim,  tonured  w  ith  the  forms  of  ir  trial,  like  a 
mouse  under  the  claws  of  its  tormentor.  W’hen  at  length  the 
king  of  terrors  was  beckoning  to  her  own  aw  ful  account  the  per- 
secutrix  of  the  Ihiritans,  she  vowed  in  solemn  words  that  ‘  no 
‘rascal*  should  succeed  her;  and  folding  her  fingers  into  the 
shape  of  a  diadem,  made  signs  w’hich  w’ere  understood,  or  at  least 
were  interpreted,  to  mark  out  James  of  Scotland  as  the  prince  to 
sit  upon  her  throne,  for  the  W’eal  or  w^oc  of  no  less  than  three 
mighty  kingdoms. 

Accordingly  he  came,  ‘  to  give  unto  all  that  w’ere  w’ell-affected 

*  exceeding  cause  of  comfort;*  as  our  venerable  translators  of  the 
^riptures  have  w'ith  slender  regard  for  truth  declared.  He  w<is 
indeed  a  nondescript  amongst  sovereigns, — ‘  of  a  middle  stature,* 
says  Balfour,  ‘  more  corpulent  through  his  clothes  than  in  his 

•  body,  yet  f;,<  eiubigh ;  his  gtirments  being  ever  made  large  and 
‘  easy,  the  doublets  (piilted  to  be  proof  against  a  stiletto,  his 
‘breeches  also  having  great  plaits  full  stuffed.  He  was  naturally 
‘  of  a  very  timorous  disposition  ;  his  eye  large  and  alw'ays  rolling 
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‘  after  any  stranger,  that  came  into  liis  presence,  insomuch  that 
‘  many  for  sliame  have  left  the  room,  as  being  out  of  countenance. 
‘  His  beard  was  very  thin ;  his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth, 
‘  which  made  him  spciik  very  thickly,  and  drink  very  uncomely, 
‘as  if  eating  his  drink,  that  would  come  out  again  into  the  cup, 
‘from  each  side  of  his  mouth.  His  skin  was  as  soft  as  Uiflfcty  or 
‘sarsnet;  which  felt  so,  because  he  never  washed  his  hands;  only 
‘rubbing  his  lingers  at  their  tips  slightly  with  the  wet  end  of  a 
‘napkin.  His  legs  w'cre  very  w^eak,  having  had  as  was  thought 
‘some  foul  play  in  his  youth,  or  rather  before  he  W'as  born.’ 
Wilson  mentions  his  limping,  wheedling,  awkward  gait,  causing 
him  to  be  constantly  leaning  on  other  people’s  shoulders,  and 
with  a  lolling  w\'dk,  which  was  sure  to  be  circular.  Francis  Os¬ 
borne  says,  ‘  I  shall  leave  him  dressed  for  posterity,  in  the  colour 
‘  1  saw  him  in,  the  next  progress  after  his  inauguration ;  which 
‘  was  as  green  as  the  grass  he  trod  on ;  w  ith  a  feather  in  his  cap, 
‘and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side.’  Such  was  the  Lord’s 
Anointed,  who  had  pretended  to  govern  these  reaims  for  twenty 
years,  w’hen  8ir  John  Eliot  first  appeared  in  parliament.  He 
fancied  himself  the  Solomon  of  his  day,  being  often  styled  so,  by 
the  i>ishops  who  called  themselves  the  breath  of  his  nostrils :  and 
indeed  Henry  the  Great  of  Navarre  wittily  admitted,  that  he 
might,  perchance  have  been  Solomon  the  son  of  David  Ui/zio,  the 
‘  celebrated  paramour  of  his  infamous  mother  !  England  must 
have  smitten  her  thigh  for  very  shame  at  the  sight  of  her  worth¬ 
less  monarch, — proud  without  courage, — learned  without  know'- 
ledge, — profuse  without  liberality, — and  }>arsimonious  without 
economy.  The  common  people  formed  a  more  honest  estimate 
of  lii;n,  than  the  prelates  and  parasites,  w  ho  w  hilst  NVorship|>ing 
the  royal  pcidant,  contrived  to  ])lunder  most  effectually  the 
coffers  of  his  treasury.  Tow'iis  and  villages  could  have  resounded 
with  the  distich  of  an  old  song,  which  we  have  met  w  ith  some¬ 
where, 


‘  Under  good  King  Elizabeth  England  w'as  seen 
As  grent  as  now  little  through  Jeniniy  our  ijucen  /’ 

A\  ith  no  personal  (pialitics  to  command  respect,  he  nevertheless 
]woclaimed  himself  ‘  a  lieutenant  and  vicegerent  of  God,  bearing 
‘about  him  sundry  sparkles  of  divinity.’  In  utter  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  society,  nothing  could  shake  his  vain  conceit  ot  the 
awe  to  be  inspired  by  his  regal  wisdom.  He  honestly  believed, 
that  he  possessed  in  Jiis  own  proper  person,  and  was  bound  to 
transmit  unimpaiiH'd  to  his  descendants  an  authority  absolute, 
and  above  all  law';  this  last  ‘being  a  thing  to  w'hich,’  in  his  own 
phraseology,  ‘  although  a  good  king  will  frame  his  iictions,  yet  he 
is  not  bound  thereunto^  but  of  his  ow  n  free-will,  and  for  example- 
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‘giving  to  his  subjects.’  There  at  least  One  sense  iii  wliich 
he  answered  to  the  father  of  Kehoboain,  if  not  t^  the  son'of  Ik- 
vh^:  for  he  not  merely  ‘  chastised  his  people  with  whips,’  but 
was  prepjirin^  for  them  a  hopeful  'successor,  ‘  who  Avould  visit 
‘  them  with  scorpions ^  ^  , 

Meanwhile  the  profligacy  of  public  morals  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  growth  of  arbitrary  and  hierarchical  power.  The 
court  presented  scenes  of  riot  and*  debauchery.  Not  only  were 
ladies  notable  for  unchastity,  but  for  downright  drunkenness  also. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  metropolis  caught  the  tone, 
and  spread  the  foul  infection  amongst  every  class.  Real  religious 
feeling,  wherever  it  might  ha})pen  to  exist,  was  unassociated  with 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience  upon  either  side;  so 
that  wlien  brought  into  the  arena  of  general  aft’airs*  bigotry  exas¬ 
perated  discontent,  and  looked  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  for  fuel 
to  feed  the  tire.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  this  inateiial ;  since 
James  had  lowered  the  dignity  of  his  kingdoms  quite  as  much  on 
the  continent  of  Kuroj)e,  as  he  had  lost  the  afl’ection  or  respect  of 
his  subjects.  His  son-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Elector  Palatine, 
had  surt’ered  a  disastrous  defeat  in  Germany :  and  to  have  tlien 
boldly  sprang  forward  as  Jiis  protector  and  assistant, — as  the  real 
defender  of  the  ProtesUint  faith  in  Christendom, — and  as  the 
assertor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  amidst  the  conflagration  of 
the  'I'hirty  Years  W  ar,  w  ould  have  rendered  him  at  once  popular 
in  Great  Hritain,  and  powerful  as  to  his  foreign  policy.  To 
draw'  the  weak  monarcii  from  a  course  not  less  obvious  than 
honourable,  Spain  had  craftily  entangled  him  w  ith  the  bait  of  an 
Infanta  for  the  Prince  of  Wales:  and  these  islands  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  witness  their  ‘  brother  Protestants  in  the  empire 
‘  hunted  down  by  tyrants, — the  evangelical  league  discomfited  by 
‘  the  Homan  Catholic  union, — tliemselves  made  parties  to  the 
‘  wrong  they  abhorred,  and  rendered  enemies  to  that  holy  cause 
‘  ot  freedom  and  conscience,  on  w  Inch  at  home,  they  had  staked 
‘their  all.’  Discontent  rose  to  a  friy^htful  })itch.  The  ])erson 
of  the  king  wiis  even  threatened.  Ridicule  before  neighbouring 
nations  cast  bitter  scorn  upon  the  court  of  London,  and  its  cow^ 
ardly  sovereign.  In  Elanders,  they  acted  comedies  upon  the 
stage,  in  which  messengers  bring  news,  that  England  was  ready 
to  send  one  hundred  thousand  amhassafiors  to  tlie  assistance  of 
the  palatinate.  At  Rrussels,  the  mighty  JScot  was  caricatured 
as  wearing  a  scabbard  without  a  sword  ;  or  in  another  place,  with 
a  sword  that  nobody  could  draw’,  although  numbers  pulled  at  it. 
His  pockets  were  sometimes  represented  as  hanging  out  penni¬ 
less,  which  was  true  enough :  or  his  purse,  perfectly  empty,  w’as 


seen  turned  upside  dcAvn.  At  Antw’erp,  the  Queen  of  llohemia 
was  show'll  like  a  poor  Irish  mantlor,  with  her  hair  hanging  about 
her  ears,  and  a  baby  on  her  back,  while  her  loval  imbecile  sire 
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tottered  after  her,  carrying  a  cnidle  !  Hatred  ever  treads  on  the 
heels  of  contempt.  Insurrection  awoke,  and  turned  herself  upon 
her  iron  l>ed,  just  as  a  fresli  intriirue  favoured  for  an  instant  the 
popular  party.  James  had  waxed  pale  at  the  rising  storm,  and 
kissed  his  dog’  Steenie,  that  is  to  say,  the  Duke  of  liuckingham, 
several  times  with  tears  iri  his  eyes,  inquiring  wliat  was  to  l)e 
done  ?  t  Kesist  and  trample  u]>on  the  vile  people,’  answered  the 
minion.  His  foolish  master  did  so  for  months;  during  which  in¬ 
terval,  jealousy  of  Lord  Hristol  at  Madrid  had  produced  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  Buckingham  and  Charles  thither.  J'he  S])aniar(ls  refused 
to  tolerate  the  favorite  :  and  so  that  favorite  returned  in  dudgeon. 
N\^gociatioris  for  the  Spanish  niatch  were  broken  oft*.  J'he  duke 
fanned  his  cheeks  with  an  unaccustomed  gale  of  popularity.  He 
threw  himself  amongst  the  patriots  ;  made  his  sovereign  unsay  all 
that  he  had  ever  siiid,  and  undo  all  that  he  had  ever  done ;  and 
hostilities  were  declared  against  JSpain  ! 

*  The  ])iirliament  assembled,  with  expectations  never  before  enter¬ 
tained.  The  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  treaty  was  justly  considered 
a  very  great  national  deliverance  ;  and  the  favorite  of  Janies,  w  ho  had 
disrobed  him  of  his  inglorious  mantle  of  jK'ace,  w  as  now'  the  favorite  of 
the  nation.*  At  this  extraordinary  juncture,  Eliot  t<H»k  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Conlmons,  on  the  12th  of  February,  l()23.' — p.  17« 

He  at  once  distinguished  himself,  and  was  received  ijiter  pri- 
///om,  — amongst  the  leaders  of  the  country  party.  The  earliest 
day  of  the  retd  session  did  not  occur  until  the  last  day  but  one 
of  the  rnoifth.  11  is  voice  was  heard,  before  the  sun  w'eiit  down, 
on  behalf  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  nation.  He  even 
}»ushod  aside  the  engrossing  question  of  the  war  ;  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  reason.  He  foresaw'  that  a  contest,  far  more  important 
to  his  country,  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed;  and  wliilst 
others  had  their  attention  absorbed  in  the  palatinate,  he  Wiis 
buckling  on  his  armour,  and  w  inding  up  his  courage,  to  s|)cnd 
and  be  spent  on  behalf  of  that  beloved  liberty,  which  is  the 
choicest  earthly  blessing  to  an  enlightened  patriot.  T  he  prelimi¬ 
nary  streaks  w’cre  then  illuminating  the  horizon  of  that  day  ol 
account,  to  be  ushered  in  at  no  distant  period,  with  the  horrors  ut 
civil  war,  and  leading  to  the  catastrophe  at  Whitehall.  Writs  of 
habeas  corpus^  although  nominally  always  matters  of  right,  at 
least  after  the  field  of  llunnymcde,  proved  barriers  weaker  than 
cobwebs,  against  illegal  commitments  and  arbitrary  detentions. 
Proclamations  unwarranted  by  the  constitution,  restrictions  on 
printing  and  the  diti'usion  of  free  in({uiry,  delays  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  ordinary  justice  and  c(]uity  so  called,  disgraced  the 
hench,  demoralized  the  bar,  and  disheartened  suitors.  Bribery, 
l«o,  was  the  porter  at  the  door  of  TJiemis,  extending  ever  and 
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anon,  an  open,  itchinp^  palm.  Sometimes  on  very  slight  pre¬ 
tences,  a  provost  marshal  wiis  set,  like  king:  ^^tork,  over  a  district, 
where  he  loyally  kept  the  peace  by  feeding  the  gallows,  to  vveecl 
out  troublesome  spirits,  or  suppress  a  reputed  rebellion.  Mo¬ 
nopolies  were  suffered  to  impair,  if  they  could  not  extinguish 
commerce ;  while  forced  loans,  in  relieving  wealthy  but  unwilling 
citizens,  from  their  golden  plethora,  superadded  the  prospect  of 
an  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet,  with  a  continuance  of  the  punish¬ 
ment,  apportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  contumacy.  Nor  did  Sir 
John  Lliot  confine  his  remonstrances  to  domestic  grievances, 
although  he  had  awarded  them  a  priority.  He  spoke,  within 
eight  and  forty  hours  afterwards,  upon  the  Spanish  treaties,  in 
the  highest  strain  of  popular  feeling.  He  recommended  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  and  an  abolition  of  all  vacillating  negocia- 
lions.  Together  with  Philips,  Selden,  Coke,  Rudyard,  Savile, 
and  Stroude,  he  elicited  at  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  assurance  frtun  the  Treasurer,  that  James  was  resolved  ‘to 
‘call  parliaments  often,  and  make  good  laws.’  If  the  king  had 
merely  thrown  out  this  promise,  as  a  honied  cake  to  lull  the 
patriots  into  inaction,  he  quickly  discovered  his  failure.  The 
Iviiight  of  Cornwall  never  manifested  any  want  of  proper  respect 
to  the  crown,  or  any  forgetfulness  of  his  duties  tow’ards  the  people, 
lie  took  a  prominent  part,  for  so  young  a  senator,  in  all  grand 
questions,  as  well  as  in  many  private  bills  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  He  lent  his  aid  to  the  best  legal  reforms;  endea¬ 
voured  to  place  grants  of  public  lands  upon  a  better  footing  than 
they  had  been  before  ;  and  served  on  special  committees  for  look¬ 
ing  after  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  two  universities.  These 
institutions  then,  as  recently,  were  described  as  the  eyes  ot  the 
land ;  and  such  perhaps  in  some  respects  they  were  and  arc ; 
although  it  must  in  common  candour  be  admitted,  that  they  squint 
most  horriblv  at  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  M'adliam  and  Magdalen  colleges  occupied  him  particularly. 
It  is  true,  that  he  annoyed  the  court  by  reminding  the  house,  of 
‘  those  stinging  jietilions  not  to  be  forgotten  against  Popish  rccu- 
‘  s;mts and,  whilst  we  allow  that  religious  toleration,  not  to  say 
liberty,  was  scarcely  understood  on  cither  side,  yet  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  towards  Catholics, 
was  involved  the  very  essence  of  that  overbearing  prerogative, 
which  nobles  and  prelates  were  trying  to  sharpen,  and  the 
patriots  to  wrench  troin  his  grasp.  It  is  also  a  relief  to  mention, 
that  even  here,  his  hum.anity  often  smoothed  down  the  asperity 
of  religions  prejudice.  In  tact  his  patriotism  was  a  torrent  gush¬ 
ing  from  a  consecrated  heart,— full  of  love  to  Cod,  and  ecpially 
so  of  love  to  man.  Influences  peculiar  to  time,  and  those  con- 
nectctl  with  eternity,  movetl  forward  together  and  vet  so  uniniii- 
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^led,  that  the  former  were  tranquillized  by  the  latter.  The 
heavenly  stream  ran  clear  from  the  defilements  of  an  earthly 


one : 


AXXa  re  /icv  Ka^viripOev  tnipput,  tjvT*  eXaiov  : 

Like  sacred  oil,  it  ever  seemed  to  flow, 

The  waves  above  iiiimixed  with  waves  below ! 

We  should  but  lose  our  time,  therefore,  were  we  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  even  an  outline  of  that  unanswerable  evidence, 
which  hiis  rebutted  all  the  charges  of  conservative  writers  against 
iSir  John  Eliot,  as  to  his  political  course  bein^  one  of  personal 
pique  against  Euekinghain.  He  never  seems  to  have  hated,  or 
envied,  or  maligned,  or  insulted  any  single  individual,  from  the 
moment  of  his  remorse  about  Mr.  Moyle.  Against  si/sfnns,  and 
not  men,  when  he  could  demonstrate  their  evil  tendencies,  his 
voice  was  indeed  that  of  a  Boanerges.  On  one  occasion,  a  poor 
woman,  named  Grys,  appealed  to  parliament  against  the  cruel 
delays  of  chancery ;  when  Coke,  from  his  sympathies  with  the 
bench,  attempted  to  pass  off  the  wrong  as  occurring  in  former 
days,  when  Egerton  wiis  chancellor.  J)e  mortiiis^  exclaimed  the 
old  lawyer,  nil  nisi  bonum^  and  the  whole  affair  was  about  to  be 
smothered  in  a  select  committee.  Our  great  patriot  then  rose  as 
usual,  and  pleaded  with  |)athetic  power  for  the  distressed.  He 
warned  the  house  to  be  careful  in  their  choice ;  for  he  knew  of 
what  vast  importance  it  was,  that  ‘  the  cries  of  the  vexed  subject 
‘  should  be  heard  by  unbhissed  men.*  He  would  have  relished 
even  Sir  Edward  Coke  better,  had  he  belonged  to  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  than  that  of  the  long  robe,  w  hich  he  thought  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  parliament  as  ‘  manifesting  dej)endence:*  and  for 
this  reason,  we  may  imagine,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
called  to  the  bar.  With  regard  to  the  supplies  for  recovering  the 
Palatinate,  c£3()0,()0()  had  been  voted,  instead  of  the 
demanded  ;  coupled  however  w  ith  a  j)romise,  that  more  should  be 
conceded,  if  show'll  to  be  necessary.  The  cloven  foot  was  already 
becoming  apparent  through  the  flimsy  texture  of  royal  hypocrisy. 
James  had  proposed,  in  order  to  cajole  the  Commons  into  a 
liberal  subsidy,  that  the  money  about  to  be  raised  should  be  ap- 
j)ropriatcd  by  a  parliameutary  commission ;  but  a  constitutional 
check  of  this  sort,  jierfectly  satisfactory  as  it  appeared,  could  be 
and  was  easily,  though  shamelessly,  reudefed  void,  by  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  secret  council  of  war.  Such  w  as  the  kingcraft  upon 
which  the  Stuarts  prided  themselves,  to  their  own  ultimate  and 
righteous  destruction.  Efforts  were  now'  made  for  the  abolition, 
or  at  least  curtailment  of  mono|)olies.  'Phe  lord  treasurer  Mi<l- 
dlesex  wiis  impeached,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  tlie  ino- 
naich,  yet  with  the  fullest  connivance  of  Jiis  favorite;  far  too 
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moan  and  jcalouH,  as  that  personage  proved  himself,  to  suffer  a 
rival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throne.  Eliot  acted  on  all  the 
committees  with  Sandys,  l)i^i?es,  Pym,  Wentworth,  and  others. 
'I'he  kuvr  justly  called  Steenie  a  fool  who  was  preparin<r  a  rod  in 
pickle  for  his  own  flagellation.  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  also 
had  joined  in  the  prosecution  of  Middlesex ;  upon  which  his 
father  rebuked  him  with  the  bitterness  of  prophecy;  observing  quite 
in  vain  that  he  would  live  to  know  enough  of  j)arliamentary  impeach¬ 
ments.  'I'he  royal  ass  brayed  in  the  ears  of  a  deaf  adder  !  On 
went  the  patriots  true  its  ever  to  their  purpose.  Like  all  self- 
styled  wise  men,  caught  in  the  meshes  of  their  craftiness,  James 
began  to  discern  that  his  juggles  could  scarcely  ])roceed  much 
further.  11c  complained,— (piarrelled, — prorogued, — assembled 
agiiin, — bullied, — took  fresli  ofteiice,  and  Anally  dissolved  on  tlie 
2i>th  of  October,  \i\2\.  He  had  failed  altogether  in  the  object 
of  his  concessions.  He  fancied  they  would  have  put  him  into 
possession  of  more  money,  iind  more  power.  ‘  He  let  fall  some 
‘  of  the  flowers  of  his  crown,’  siiys  Hacket,  ‘  that  they  in  parliament 
‘  might  gather  them ;  which  indeed  was  no  more  than  a  definvinm 
*  Jit  nmirum^  the  moulting  of  some  feathers,  through  which  the 
‘eagle  would  fly  the  better.’  Akis!  this  potentate  of  the  air 
sickened,  and  expired  shortly  afterwards. 

His  mantle  was  caught  by  an  ill-advised  successor,  far  too  in¬ 
flated,  ignorant,  and  wilful,  to  have  derived  the  least  wisdom 
from  experience.  A  curvature  in  his  knee,  and  jin  impediment 
in  his  speech  were  of  slight  importance,  compared  with  those  pain- 
fid  symptoms  of  obliipiity  in  disposition,  as  well  as  morals,  which 
had  marked  even  his  (»pening  years.  The  old  ^Scottish  iadvj  pre¬ 
siding  over  his  nursery,  used  to  aflirin,  that  he  was  ‘  of  a  very 
‘evil  and  unthankful  nature  from  his  infancy  upwards.’  He  ex¬ 
actly  answered  to  the  character  of  those,  who  ‘as  soon  as  they 
‘are  born  go  astray  and  speak  lies.’  His  servants,  tutor,  com¬ 
panions,  and  parents, — all  became  dupes  in  their  turns.  Truth 
ciiidd  not  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  haunted  by  wretches  like 
Huckiiigham  and  Uollaud.  treachery  and  falsehood  formed  the 
essence  and  staple  of  their  manners,  'riiese  vices,  instead  of 
breaking  lorth  only  here  and  there,  existed  to  saturation,  through 
whatever  they  thought,  and  s;iid,  and  did.  Intrigue,  amongst 
the  courtiers  of  this  time,  was  what  honesty  is  amongst  ordinary 
>*'''*^~the  bond  which  holds  every  thing  together.  Mammon, 
ambition,  and  over-reaching  tyranny  reigned  triumphant,  do 
have  unveiled  the  vile  and  various  processes  of  their  operations, 
would  have  startled  Asmodeus  himself;  or  rivalled  those  chambers 
ot  iiuiigory,  in  which  the  idolatries  of  an  apostate  people  were 
revealed  to  the  survey  of  the  prophet.  On  the  demise  of  James 
ill  l(»2.i,  his  giMjd-natured  subjects  looked  out  for  a  change  ot 
measures ;  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  experienced 
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sore  and  thorough  disappointment.  Charles  almost  insUintly 
challentJ^ed  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  contest.  No  alteration 
occurred,  except  decidedly  for  the  worse.  He  had  rushed  with 
an  indecent  haste  into  a  Homan  Catholic  marriat^e,  nearly  as 
offensive  as  the  Spanish  match,  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of 
France.  His  father’s  minion  and  minister,  now  become  his  own, 
had  taken  out  a  new  lease  of  his  power  ;  and  mocked  the  suffer- 
inj;;s  of  his  country,  by  aj)[)earin<i^  in  Paris  in  a  white  velvet  suit, 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  valued  at  eiii^hty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  crown-jewels,  it  was  imaj^ined  by  some,  had  been 
lent  him  to  augment  the  blaze  of  his  magnificence,  on  conducting 
home  a  foreign  queen  to  England.  Notwithstanding  too  several 
instances  of  unpardonable  insolence  towards  Anne  of  Austria,  he 
received  neither  punishment,  nor  rebuke,  on  his  return.  Laud 
also  was  collecting  his  strength  for  an  Episcopal  crusade  against 
the  Puritiins.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  new  sovereign  met 
his  first  parliament,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June;  when  as  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  right  divine  to  govern  wrong,  he  wore  the  emblem  of 
monarchy  on  his  head,  contrary  to  all  precedent  previous  to  the 
coronation  ;  and  furthermore  ostentatiously  veiled  it,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  close  of  his  harangue,  with  the  most  solemn  yet 
ridiculous  deference.  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  w;ts  returned  as  be¬ 
fore  for  Newport,  must  have  sighed  at  the  sight.  'Flic  king, 
identifying  the  present  assembly,  through  an  enormous  blunder, 
with  its  predecessor,  ventured  to  remind  his  hearers,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war,  underUiken  by  their  advice ;  upon  which  most 
incorrect  statement  he  proceeded  to  demand  the  supplies.  Mean¬ 
while,  certain  explanations,  given  publicly  by  Buckingham  on 
his  precipitate  withdrawal  from  Madrid,  and  as  piddicly  corroln)- 
ratal  by  his  royal  companion^  then  Prince  oJ‘  Hales,  had  turned 
out  to  be  mere  mendacious  fabrications,  forged  to  produce  hosti¬ 
lities.  The  patriots  therefore  listened  to  the  son  of  James,  with, 
unfriendly  ears,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  knew  this, 
and  inwardly  conceived  thoughts  of  vengeance :  so  certain  is  it, 
that  while  ‘  the  lips  of  truth  will  preserve  a  throne,  the  lying 
‘  tongue  hateth  those  that  are  afHicted  by  it.* 

‘  Their  first  eff(»rts  were  directed  tu  secure  the  future  safety  of  the 
people,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  popular  representation.  On 
a  repetition  of  the  king’s  demand  for  supjdies,  Eliot  and  his  friends 
went  up  to  him  with  an  address,  respectfully  and  caiitiously  worded, 
promising  assistance,  hut  claiming  the  redress  of  grievances.  ’I’lie 
intemperate  and  threatening  answer  of  the  king  had  no  effect  on  the 
steady  purposes  of  these  great  men.  They  voted  tonnage  and  ])ouiid. 
age  for  one  year.  The  House  of  Lords,  disdaining  to  accept  it  with 
such  a  limitation,  rashly  rejected  the  bill.  Still  the  Commons  were 
not  alarmed.  They  pursued  their  own  course  calmly  ;  granted  the 
king  readily,  as  they  had  promised,  two  subsidies,  and  were  proceeding 
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to  votes  of  inquiry  and  censure  into  various  wronjjs  and  grievances, 
when  the  plague  suddenly  broke  out  in  London.  The  major  part  of 
the  memlxTs  objected  to  continue  at  their  post :  ‘  while  we  are  now 
‘  8|H*aking/  said  one,  ‘  the  bell  is  tolling  every  minute/  An  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  Oxford  was  consequently  proposed,  and  after  a  vast  deal  of 
squabbling  between  the  king  and  his  two  rival  ministers,  granted. 
M’illiams  and  Buckingham,  now  fast  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  could 
not  but  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old  saying.’ — p.  30. 


Williams,  however,  was  undoubtedly  tlie  least  wicked  man, 
and  was  therefore  quickly  ruined  by  the  other,  lie  dared  to  tell 
his  rival  some  wholesome  verities,  before  he  ceased  to  be  lord- 
keeper  :  ‘  No  man  that  is  wise,’  said  he,  ‘  will  ever  show  himself 
‘angry  with  the  people  of  England.*  Nevertheless  he  hated  Sir 
John  rdiot,  who  was  now  not  less  active  at  Oxford  than  he  had 
been  at  Westminster.  Secret  intelligence  having  reached  him, 
that  the  loan  of  ships,  promised  to  France  for  service  against 
Spain,  had  been  diverted  by  royal  treachery,  to  the  use  of  l^ouis 
XIII.  and  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle,  he 
hurried  to  the  house,  and  implored  them  to  grant  no  further  sup¬ 
plies,  for  that  there  were  lieavy  grievances  to  be  considered. 
Some  members  also  required  an  account  of  the  last  subsidies 
gnuited  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  been 
s(]uandered  by  the  court  according  to  custom.  Others  again 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  crown  in  dispensing  with  the  laws 
against  Popery.  Many  ])ressed  for  the  repeal  of  a  duty  on  wines, 
imposed  by  the  deceased  monarch  without  the  consent  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  C'harles,  by  his  ungracious  carriage,  aggravated  the  irri¬ 
tation.  Eliot,  prominent  as  he  a])peared  in  all  and  each  of  the 
complaints  just  mentioned,  reserved  his  heaviest  blows  for  the 
Duke  of  Ruckingham.  He  had  alrejidy  taken  his  measure  of 
men  and  things.  Even  Wentworth  had  not  deceived  liim.  His 
orations  were  frequent,  brief,  pointed,  and  pungent.  He  directed 
attention  to  the  real  sources  of  evil,  whoever  might  be  concerned 
in  concealing  them  under  clouds  of  mystification.  Public  o])inion 
shot  up,  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah  ;  whilst  wdiispers  got  abroad  with 
respect  to  an  impeachment  of  the  haughty  favorite.  The  king, 
exasperated  in  tlie  extreme,  abruptly  dissolved  on  the  twelfth  of 
August ;  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  Spanish  war  up  to  the  dis¬ 
astrous  expedition  to  Cadiz  ;  and  levied  forced  loans  upon  his  own 
kingdoms. 

Among  the  grievances  complained  of,  about  this  period  as  also 
long  before,  was  Ibirveyance,  or  the  royal  right  of  impressing 
vehicles  and  victuals,  in  arbitrary  quantities  and  at  prices  far 
below  their  values ;  under  pain  of  imprisonment  by  the  Hoard  of 
Green  C  loth.  Racon  describes  the  purveyors  some  years  bef(»re, 
as  living  at  free  quarters  upon  the  country,  cutting  down  timber 
withotu  consent  from  its  owners,  and  exacting  labour,  with  little 
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or  no  recompense.  An  arrano^einent  had  once  been  on  the  point 
of  beinjr  settled  witli  James  the  First,  to  pay  him  £*^00, 000  per 
annum  as  an  indemnity  for  tlie  abolition  of  claims,  which  although 
nominally  restrained  by  no  less  than  six  and  thirty  stiitutes,  had 
recently  augmented  rather  than  diminished.  The  sovereign  was 
in  fact  a  Uob  Hoy  on  a  large  scale, — the  Richard  Turpin  of  the 
nation ;  and  his  representatives  were  licensed  highwaymen  and 
freebooters,  levying  an  abominable  black-mail  from  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Incidents  of  military  tenure,  together  with  the  courts 
of  Star-Chamber  and  High-Commission,  acted  like  sackcloth  in 
inflaming  beyond  endurance  every  sore  place.  At  the  coronation, 
ail  order  had  been  issued,  directing  all  persons  possessed  of  landed 
property  to  the  amount  of  £  K)  per  annum,  to  receive  the  dignity 
of  Knighthood,  or  compound  for  the  omission  by  a  fine  fixed  at 
discretion.  The  second  parliament  of  Charles  received  no  kind¬ 
lier  treatment  than  his  first.  Buckingham  had  strained  hard  to 
disqualify  the  leading  patriots  by  the  notable  ]>roject  of  having 
them  pricked  for  sheriifs  of  their  respective  counties.  Sir  John 
Eliot  was  the  grand  object  of  his  apprehension  ;  but  with  regard 
to  him,  the  trick  completely  broke  down ;  for  w  hilst  the  duke,  on 
the  one  hand  ]>revented  him  from  being  returned  for  New’port, 
he  so  augmented  his  popularity  on  the  other,  that  the  electors  of 
Cornwall  would  hear  of  no  other  representiitivc.  He  thus  rode 
in  triumph  upon  the  cheers  and  suflfriiges  of  those  who  knew’  him 
best,  as  knight  of  their  shire,  instead  of  being  the  burgess  for  a 
borough,  liritish  law,  says  Miss  Aiken,  had  been  trampled 
tlown ;  ‘  English  liberty  cried  aloud  for  champions  and  asserters, 
‘and  not  in  vain ;  deep  thoughts  and  high  resolves  were  maturing 
‘  ill  manly  bosoms ;  great  and  important  priiicijiles  were  to  be 
‘  laid  dow  n  ;  noble  sentiments  to  be  uttered  and  inspired ;  and 
‘  they  seized  at  once  upon  the  language  of  truth  and  nature,  as 
‘their  inalienable  right.’  Sir  John  Eliot  did  so  beyond  all  others; 
and  well  knowing  wdth  whom  he  w’ould  have  to  deal,  he  provided 
with  quiet  calmness  for  his  own  household.  lie  assigned  over 
every  portion  of  his  extensive  esUites  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family :  that  no  fears  as  to  poverty  rushing  on  his  children 
might  paralyze,  in  some  moment  of  paternal  weakness,  cither  his 
integrity  or  his  patriotism.  Having  taken  such  necessary,  yet 
affecting  precautions,  he  repaired  to  the  post  of  danger ;  deter¬ 
mined  at  w  hatever  hazard,  ‘  to  strike  down  the  great  traitor,  who 
‘had  imperilled  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  kingdom.' 

Here,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  session  was  fairly  opened,  his 
vehement  eloquence  rose  high  and  loud  in  that  ‘  great,  w’arm, 

‘  and  ruffling  '  assembly,  as  Whitlocke  calls  it,  w’hich  met  on  the 
bth  of  February,  Searching  committees  w’ere  appointed 

at  his  suggestion,  wdiich  traced  home  each  national  disgrace  to 
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tlie  door  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles  in  a  towering 
passion  sent  down  to  the  house  his  will  and  pleasure:  ‘  I  must 
‘  let  you  know,*  he  informed  them,  ‘  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of 
‘  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such  as  are 
« of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me. — I  see  you  especially  aim 
‘at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — 1  would  you  would  hasten  for 
‘  iny  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  for  if  any 
‘  evil  happen,  1  think  1  shall  be  the  last  to  feel  it.*  Eliot  smiled, 
and  yet  must  have  inwardly  bemoaned  such  impotent  rage.  It 
only  quickened,  however,  his  zeal.  He  had  unfurled  the  standard 
of  liberty,  and  he  stood  unmoved  under  it,  whilst  it  fluttered  in 
the  tempest.  ‘  We  have  had  a  representation  of  great  fear,*  ex¬ 
claimed  the  orator,  ‘  but  1  hope  it  shall  not  darken  our  under- 
‘stindings. — Are  not  honours  now  sold,  and  made  despicable  ? 

‘  Are  not  judicial  places  sold  ?  And  do  not  they  then  sell  justice 
‘  agjiin  ? — I  hear  nothing  said  in  this  house  of  our  jewels,  nor 
‘  will  I  speak  of  them  ;  but  I  could  wish  they  were  within  these 
‘  naills.*  Buckingham,  it  was  notorious,  had  raised  money  upon  both 
them,  and  the  crown  plate,  by  royal  orders,  at  the  Hague.  No¬ 
tice  was  now  sent  him  of  the  proceedings ;  when  Charles  once 
more  interfered.  ‘  Kemember,*  he  said,  ‘  that  parliaments  are 
‘  altogether  in  my  power,  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolu- 
‘  tion ;  therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they 
‘are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be.*  The  commons  retired  to  deliber¬ 
ate  on  this  messiige,  with  locked  doors,  and  the  key  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  Sir  John  Eliot  delivered  a  resolute  ad¬ 
dress,  of  which  the  purport  was,  that  they  came  not  thither  to  do 
what  the  king  shoidd  command  them  ;  nor  to  abstain,  w  hen  he 
forlwide  them.  He  remii\ded  them,  that  they  had  redeemed  their 
pledge  to  relieve  the  king’s  immediate  necessities,  even  whilst 
they  impeached  his  minister ;  for  they  had  voted  three  subsidies, 
and  three  fifteenths.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  they  ought 
to  remain  steadfast  in  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges,  and 
‘  not  do  either  more  or  less  for  w  hat  had  been  said  unto  them.’ 
After  warm  negociations  on  both  sides,  between  his  majesty  and 
the  patriots,  the  latter  finally  impeached  Buckingham  on  twelve 
articles :  namely,  plurality  of  offices ;  buying  the  high  admiral- 
ship;  purclutsing  the  place  of  w^arden  to  the  Cinque  Ports;  not 
guarding  the  narrow  seas;  unlawfully  and  corruptly  staying  a 
rrench  vessel  ;  extorting  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  b^ast 
India  merchants;  putting  British  men  of  war  into  the  hands  of 
Louis  and  llichelieu  to  be  employed  against  the  Protestants  at 
Uochelle;  cmnpelling  Lord  Roberts  to  pay  for  his  .peerage; 
selling  the  seats  of  judicature ;  procuring  honours  for  his  ])oor 
kindred ;  malversiition  of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  giving  physic 
to  the  late  king.  Eight  commissioners  were  ajipointed  to  super- 
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intciui  tiie  business :  but  for  Sir  John  Eliot  was  reserved  the 
epilojj;ue  of  [the  drama.  II  is  friends  bad  not  over-estimated  tlic 
value  of  bis  eloquence.  We  venture  upon  tlie  following  extract. 

^  Tbe  speech  delivered  by  him,  upon  this  ^reat  ocnisien  is  an  im- 
ptirtant  chapter  in  his  history.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  a  courtly  patri(»t, 
liad  spoken  the  pndiigue  in  the  highest  prevailing  style  of  ornate  cir- 
cuniliHaitioii,  and  highly  painted  metaphor.  Professing  to  deliver 
liimself  in  plain  country  language,  setting  aside  all  rhetorical  atiecta- 
tions,  he  compared  the  monarchy  to  the  creation,  the  commons  to  the 
earth,  the  lords  to  the  j)lanets,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun,  the  clergv 
to  the  tire,  the  judges  and  magistrates  to  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  a  comet, — *  a  ])rodigious  comet.*  All  this  was  only  a 
striking  foil  to  the  nervous  and  daring  invective,  the  clear  and  gor- 
gtH)Us  declamation,  (»f  Eliot.  The  proud  minister,  who  bad  kept  bis 
seat  during  the  harangue  of  Digg€»s,  insolently  br.iving  his  accuser, 
and  jeering  his  quaint  expressions,  was  observed  to  leave  the  house, 
when  Eliot  on  the  following  day  arose.  It  was  well  for  himself  that 
lie  had  done  so.  Never  was  an  attack  made,  in  that  or  any  succeeding 
time,  so  eloquent,  so  bitter,  so  earnest,  so  disdainful.  The  orator  ex¬ 
celled  himself.  He  had  summoned  to  his  service  all  his  literary  accom- 
]>lishments,  and  he  closely  environed  his  argument  with  a  passion  that 
was  absolutely  terrible. 

‘  lie  began  by  describing  the  ambition  of  *  this  man,*  as  he  scorn¬ 
fully  termed  the  Duke,  impeaching  it  by  ‘  the  common  sense  of  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  which  the  peojde  suffer,*  and  protesting  in 
el(K|uent  phrase  against  those  high  misdemeanors,  which  ‘  have  lost  us 
the  regidity  of  our  narrow  seas,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.*  He  then  exposed  as  full  of  collusion  and  deceit,  the  character 
of  the  mind  of  Buckingham.  ‘  I  can  express  it,’  said  Eliot  bitterly, 
‘  no  better  than  by  the  beast  called  by  tbe  ancients  StclUonatns ;  a 
creature  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.*  He  next  presented  to  their  lordships  the 
duke’s  high  oppression,  in  all  its  strange  extent,  not  to  men  alone,  hut 
to  laws  and  statutes,  to  acts  of  council,  to  ]deas  and  decrees  of  court, 
to  the  jdeasure  of  his  majesty.  The  orator  afterwards,  having  indulged 
some  quiet  sarcasms  at  Buckingham,  his  victims,  and  his  extortions, 
advanced  to  the  most  serious  imputations,  which  he  handled  with  fear¬ 
ful  severity.  ‘  That  which  was  wont  to  be  the  crown  of  virtue  and 
merit  is  now  become  a  merchandize  for  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and 
even  justice  is  made  his  prey  !  The  most  deserving  otlices,  that  re¬ 
quire  abilities  to  discharge  them,  are  fixed  upon  tbe  duke,  bis  allies, 
and  his  kindred.  He  hath  drawn  to  him  and  his,  the  |)ower  of  justice, 
the  power  of  honour,  and  the  power  of  command, — in  one  word, 
the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  both  for  peace  and  war  !’  Eliot 
then  jiainted  a  mournfnl  jiicture  of  the  result  of  the  favorite’s  extor¬ 
tions  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom,  ‘  the  revenues  destroyed,  the 
fountain  of  supply  exhausted,  the  nerves  of  the  land  relaxed  placing 
beside  it  in  vivid  and  indignant  contrast,  the  gorgeousness  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  possessions.  ‘  He  intercepts,  consumes,  and  exhausts  the  reve- 
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nucs  of  tl»e  crown,  not  only  to  siitisfy  his  own  lustful  desires,  hut  the 
luxury  of  others  ;  and  by  emptying  the  veins  the  l)hH)d  should  run  in, 
he  hath  c:i8t  the  body  of  the  kingdom  into  a  high  consumption.  Infi¬ 
nite  sums  of  money,  and  mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  money, 
nay  even  contributions  in  parliament,  have  been  heaped  upon  him ; 
and  how  have  they  been  employed?  Upon  costly  furniture,  sump¬ 
tuous  feasting,  and  magnificent  buildings,  the  visible  evidences  of  the 
express  exhausting  of  the  state  !  And  yet  his  ambition,’  proceeded 
Kliot,  alluding  darkly  to  more  dreadful  charges,  ‘  which  is  boundless, 
resteth  not  here,  but  like  a  violent  flame,  biirsteth  forth,  and  getteth 
further  scope.  Not  satisfied  with  injuries  and  injustice,  and  disho¬ 
nouring  of  religion,  his  attempts  go  higher, — to  the  prejudice  of  his 
sovereign.  The  effects  I  fear  to  speak,  and  fear  to  think  !  I  end  this 
passage,  as  C’icero  did  in  a  like  case, — nc  yravioribvs  utar  verbis  quain 
rei  nntura  ferty  ant  li'vioribtis  quam  causce  ncccssitas  postulat*  The 
closing  pass.age  of  Eliot's  speech  was  tremendous,  and  must  have  elec¬ 
trified  tlie  house. 

*  ‘  Your  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man,  what  he  is  in  himself, — 
what  in  his  affections  !  You  have  seen  his  power,  and  some  I  fear 
have  felt  it !  You  have  known  his  practice,  and  have  heard  its  effects. 
It  remains  then  to  Ik»  considered  what,  being  such,  he  is  in  reference 
to  the  king  and  state, — how  compatible,  or  incompatible  with  either  ? 
In  reference  to  the  king,  he  must  be  styled  the  canker  in  his  treasure  ; 
in  reference  to  the  state,  the  moth  of  all  goodness.  What  future 
hofH‘8  are  to  be  expected,  your  lordships  may  draw  out  of  his  actions 
and  affections.  In  all  precedents  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  match,  or  a 
parallel.  None  so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  thus  described  by  Tacitus  : — 
audaxy  sui  obtegcusy  in  alios  criminator,  juxta  adntator  ei  stiperbus. 
My  lords,  for  his  pride  and  flattery  it  was  noted  of  Sejanus,  that  he 
did  clientes  suos  provinciis  adornarc  !  Doth  not  this  man  the  like  ? 
Ask  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you  !  The 
pride  of  Sejanus  was  so  excessive,  saith  Tacitus,  that  he  neglected  all 
counsel,  mixed  his  business  and  service  with  the  ])rince,  seemed  to 
confound  their  actions,  and  was  often  styled  Iviperatoris  tahonim 
socins !  How  lately,  and  how  often hath  this  man  c<unmixed  his 
actions  in  discourse,  with  actions  of  the  king!  My  lords,  I  have  done! 
You  8KK  TiiK  man!  By  him  came  all  these  evils;  in  him  we  find 
the  cause  ;  on  him  we  expect  the  remedies  ;  and  to  tliis,  we  meet  your 
lordships  in  conference  !’  ’ — pp.  43 — 43. 

The  p«yallel  thus  drawn  between  Buckingham  and  Sejanus 
smote  King  Charles  to  the  heart,  for,  observed  his  majesty,  ‘if 
*  the  analogy  be  correct  here,  he  must  intend  me  for  Tiberius.’ 
Such  was  always  the  logic  of  the  Stuarts; — blind  as  beetles  to 
their  own  intrinsic  insignificance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  their  royalty.  Both  monarch  and  minion  got  into  their 
swiftest  barge  at  \\  hitehall,  to  order  the  orator  to  the  Tower : 
and  bv  a  singular  coincidenco  Sir  John  was  committed  to  the 
very  uungeon  on  that  day,  which  a  few  months  afterwards  rc- 
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ccived  Felton  for  the  assassination  of  the  duke.  Di^^es  was  also 
thrown  into  prison  ;  altho\io;h  released  upon  his  humble  apolojfv  : 
but  Eliot  coldly  aini  resolutely  refused  to  retract  a  word.  He 
had  always  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  knowings  that  he  had  spoken 
nothing  contrary  to  it,  neither  life  nor  mere  personal  liberty 
could  be  weighed  in  the  balances  as^nnst  it.  The  House  felt 
deeply  these  outrageous  assaults  of  the  prerogative  upon  their 
undoubted  privileges.  Carleton,  the  vice-chamberlain  to  Charles, 
implored  them  not  to  provoke  his  master  further,  intimating  that 
British  freedom  and  prosperity  might  otherwise  be  so  endangered, 
as  to  sink  these  islands  to  the  level  of  the  continental  nations. 
But  his  courtly  expostulation  aroused  the  Commons  still  mt>re ; 
and  before  he  could  well  sit  down,  they  shouted — ‘  To  the  Bar  ! 

‘  — to  the  Bar  !’  At  that  dreaded  spot  he  narrowly  esc.nped  the 
necessity  of  asking  pardon  on  his  knees :  so  that  the  king,  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  the  struggle,  signed  a  warrant  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  even  of  Eliot,  before  the  expiration  of  eight  days.  On  his 
re-appearance  in  his  place,  Carleton  in  compliance  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  repeated  the  charge  of  intemperate  language  ; 

*  upon  which  Sir  John,  instead  of  denying  any  thing  he  had  said, 

‘  or  meanly  endeavouring  to  exj)lain  away  the  harshness  of  the 

*  terms  he  had  made  use  of,  avowed  and  defended,  in  a  remark- 

*  ably  ehK]nent  and  sarcastic  speech,  every  name  he  had  applied 
^lo  Buckingham.'  His  courage  had  communicated  itself  to 
others ;  for  a  vote,  unanimously  carried,  supported  him  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  die  impeachment.  Charles  again  storme<l, 
but  the  patriots  went  on  firmly  with  their  work.  In  defiance  of 
decency,  the  duke  now  moved  his  sovereign  to  procure  for  him 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  just  vacant; 
and  he  was  chosen  accordingly.  Eliot,  with  his  pjirty,  sent  to 
crave  an  audience  at  the  palace,  and  were  told  they  should  hear 
from  his  majesty  on  the  morrow,  which  they  did,  for  he  then 
dissolved  them.  A  contest  had  begun  between  despotism  and 
patriotism  in  good  earnest.  The  subsidies  were  levied,  although 
the  bill  for  them  had  never  passed  !  Penalties  were  extorted 
from  religious  recusants  with  renewed  ferocity.  Privy  seals,  a 
levy  of  ships,  and  a  forced  general  loan,  came  down  upon  an  in¬ 
dignant  people, — the  evil  angels  of  oppression,  misery,  and  con¬ 
tention,  Instructions  w^ere  issued  from  Laud  to  the  clergy  to 
preach  submission  from  their  pulpits.  Their  prompt  obedience 
diminished  their  re.al  influence,  though  it  augmented  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  their  leader.  Eternal  damnation,  then  as  now,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  essence  of  all  anathemas  upon  freedom,  fulminated  from 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Those  who  could  not,  or  would 
not  surrender  to  arbitrary  taxation,  were  iinpri'ssed  into  the  army 
or  navy.  Those  of  higher  rank  WTre  ordered  to  the  Palatinate, 
which  w'as  at  that  time  to  England,  what  Siberia  has  recently 
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bei'ii  to  Poland.  Country  proprietors  had  to  concede  at  once,  or 
expiate  their  boldness  in  the  Fleet,  the  Gatehouse,  the  Marshid- 
sea,  or  the  New  Prison.  8ir  John  Eliot  was  one  of  these. 
Foremost  in  honourable  resistance,  his  arrest  occurred  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  whence  oHicers  of  justice  so  Ciilled  conveyed  him  before  the 
Council,  and  from  thence  to  close  confinement,  lie  looked 
round  upon  his  countrymen,  and  heard  their  ^roaniuo's  with 
mournful  yet  relijj^ious  compassion.  Uenmants  of  the  unfortunate 
troops,  who  had  survived  the  aflfair  of  Cadiz,  havint^  returned 
about  this  time,  alTorded  to  the  court  and  its  supporters  conve¬ 
nient  agents  for  iullictin^  torture.  The  soldiers  were  (juartered 
upon  the  houses  and  families  of  remonstrants  :  so  that  even  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  denounced  his  subse(juent  patrons  as  ‘  haviny; 

‘  sent  from  us  the  li^ht  of  our  eyes  ;  enforced  companies  of  i^uests 
‘  worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France ;  vitiated  our  wives  and 
‘  daughters  before  our  faces  ;  brought  the  crown  to  greater  waul 
‘  than  ever  it  was,  by  anticipating  the  revenue !  and  can  the 
‘shepherd,’  he  siiid,  ‘be  thus  smitten,  and  the  fiock  not  be  scat- 
‘  tered  ?’ 

From  his  prison.  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  never  lost  his  eoinposure, 
transmitted  to  his  ?»overeign  an  able  and  irresistible  memorial 
against  the  legality  of  taxation  not  sanctioned  by  |)arliament  : 
concluding  it  with  a  simple  recpiest  for  his  own  immediate  release. 
Ihickingham  meanwhile  was  driving  headlong  over  precipices  to 
destruction,  consummatiug  the  desperate  condition  of  alVairs  by 
a  declanition  of  war  against  France,  and  undertaking  [lersonally 
the  command  of  a  naval  and  military  armament  to  relieve  lio- 
chelle  from  Uichelieu.  Its  result  is  well  known.  His  defeat 
filled  the  troops  with  dismay  and  mutiny,  for  death  thinned  their 
ranks  daily,  and  their  inonarcb  reigned  over  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted  excheejuer.  Poverty,  therefore,  wrung  from  liim  the 
writs  tor  a  third  parliament,  when  the  loan-recusants  having  been 
set  at  liberty,  many  ot  them  were  triumphantlv  chosen  members, 
with  Sir  John  Eliot  amongst  their  number,  for  his  native  county 
as  before.  Charles  too  prepared  for  meeting  them,  after  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  manner.  It  was  subsecjuently  proved  by  indisputable 
evidence,  that  secret  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
lor  levying  1000  Cierman  horse,  and  purchasing  10,000  stand  ot 
arms,~ali  to  bo  employed  for  overawing  anticipated  refractori¬ 
ness  in  England.  One  Dutch  merchant  alone,  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  on  ids  examination,  that  he  had  received  £.‘^0,000  from 
the  British  treasury,  for  such  purposes.  A  commission  was  also 
issued  to  certain  Privy  Counsellors,  to  consider  of  raising  money 
troin  the  people  by  imposition  or  otherwise,  wherein  foirn  and 
circumsUince  must  be  dispensed  with,  rather  than  the  snhstance  hr 
hmt !  lo  crt)wn  all,  the  Stuart  met  his  already  exasperated  sub¬ 
jects  with  such  menaces  as  the  following,  on  the  I7th  of  March 
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ir)28  :  ‘  If  you  will  not  do  your  duty,*  said  ho,  ‘  1  must  use  thoso 
‘other  iiioaus,  which  (lod  hath  put  iu  iny  bauds,  to  save  that 
‘  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose  : 

*  take  not  this  as  threateuiu^;  1  scoru  to  threaten  auy  hut  my 
‘  etpials  !*  'I'hc  Commous  re|)lied  with  the  most  conscientious 
and  perfect  decorum.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  grant  no  less 
than  five  subsidies  to  he  paid  within  twelve  mouths ;  and  down 
to  Westminster  hurried  placemen  and  courtiers  to  gloat  over  the 
golden  prosn)ect.  But  tliey  then  found,  that  before  the  hill  for 
collecting  those  subsidies  could  he  framed,  without  which  the 
resolution  was  hut  a  dead  letter,  certain  necessary  securities  were 
to  he  conceded  by  the  king  for  the  future  preservation  both  of 
liberty  and  property.  'I'he  crest-fallen  ministers  assumed  their 
customary  inascpierade  of  promises  and  evasion  :  Bliot  and  his 
friends  otfered  the  price  in  one  hand,  holding  fast  the  memorable 
IVtition  of  lligh.t  iu  the  other !  There  apj)eared  no  way  of 
escape  possible.  It  was  Fraud  dealing  with  flonesty,  while  Re¬ 
tribution  glared  fearfully  on  both  an  opening  and  av'cngefid  eye  ! 
'riie  mouth  of  the  monarch,  no  longer  threatening  as  before,  be¬ 
came  a  fountain  of  fiatterics  and  lies.  It  was  announced  that  he 
was  grateful  for  the  money-vote,  and  that  his  fav(»rite  minister 
now  implored  him  t(»  gratify  the  nation.  Sir  .lohii  ‘  leapt  from 
‘  his  seat,*  and  re|)rimanded  any  one,  who  should  dare  to  inter¬ 
mingle  in  a  royal  message,  the  name  <  f  any  subject  whatsoever  ! 
‘Well-spoken  —  well-sj)oken,’  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.  Motions  now  made  their  way  upon  the  wings  of  accla¬ 
mation,  declaratory  of  those  eleinmits  of  freedom  essential  to  its 
existence  and  maintenance.  'The  Fiords  ste|>t  in,  as  they  have 
always  done,  to  proffer  advice  to  at  least  one  j)arty,  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  lion’s  share  of  any  sj)oils  that  might  perchance  bir 
gathered.  The  Lower  House,  however,  thought  it  could  stand 
upon  its  own  feet,  and  during  a  crisis  of  months  fought  the  good 
fight  upon  which  its  brave  statesmen  had  entered.  'Flie  fanums 
Petition  of  Right,  at  length  adopted  by  both  peers  and  commons, 
was  presented  to  the  throne. 

C'harles  looked  on  this  side  and  that  side,  whilst  Sir  John 
F.liot  watched  him  with  sleepless  attention.  Not  a  rumour  from 
\Miitehall  could  escaj)e  his  ear.  'The  judges  were  sent  for  by 
the  king,  to  have  three  secret  (piestions  put  to  them;  amounting 
to  whether  or  not,  through  their  decisions  in  |)articular  cases,  the 
IVtition  of  Right  couhl  not  be  nominally  acceded  to  by  the 
crown,  and  nevertheless  frittered  down  into  a  delusion  after  all  ? 
Most  of  these  parasites  of  the  law  conceived,  that  such  might 
pn»ve  the  euthanasia  of  the  matter,  according  to  the  wishes  of  his 
sjicred  majesty.  (*)n  the  day  appointed  for  passing  or  rejecting 
the  measure,  Charles,  therefore,  instead  of  adopting  the  constitu¬ 
tional  form  of  answer,  neither  refused  nor  accepted  the  IVtition, 
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but  delivered  a  to  the  two  houses, 

implying  iiidee(i  his  royal  assent,  but  closinjjj’  witli  these  words : 
‘I'lie  kinjr  willeth  that  riu^ht  be  done  aceordin^  to  the  laws  and 

*  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  sUitutes  be  put  in  due  exeeu- 
‘tion,  tliat  his  subjects  may  l»ave  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
‘  wroii^  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 
‘  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  in  conseience  as 
‘well  ol)n^ed,  as  of  his  own  prerotrative.*  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  best  persons  in  the  land  bei^aii  now  to  despair 
of  ever  achieving  any  real  ‘i^uarantees  for  liberty  or  property  with 
a  traitor-sovereij^n,  so  ambidextercms  and  double- ton^^ued,  to  deal 
M’ith.  Yet  Sir  John,  from  intuitive  discernment  into  character, 
felt  persuaded  that  the  des|>ot  was  still  assailable.  I  p  to  this 
point,  not  a  hint  had  fallen  from  him  of  any  intention  to  renew 
the  impeachment  against  Ruckin^ham :  but  when  the  royal  an¬ 
swer  came  to  be  read  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  where  it  was 
properly  deemed  altojj^ether  insudicient  and  evasive,  he  o|)ened 
upon  his  old  quarry,  and  with  overwhelming  eloquence  once 
more  attacked  the  duke,  that  he  mit»;ht  alarm  the  eourt  into  com¬ 
pliance.  lie  had  touched  the  rij^ht  wire,  as  the  event  demon¬ 
strated,  although  to  his  own  cost.  The  C  ommons  responded  to 
each  thrilling  appeal.  Debate,  indeed,  followed  debate,  whilst 
senators  wept  bitter  tears  over  their  country,  and  its  infatuated 
liead.  Some  seemed  already  to  anticipate  a  glimpse  of  the 
bloodshed  and  devastation  which  subsequently  ensued.  At  last 
the  Lower  House  a^ain  received  a  summons  to  the  C|)|)er  one. 
C^harles  on  his  throne,  shaking  with  fear  for  his  favorite,  and  bent 
upon  siivinjij  him  harmless,  be  the  consequences  whatever  they 
mi^ht,  at  once  observed, — ‘To  avoid  all  ambiiruous  iuterpreta- 
‘  tions,  and  to  show  you  there  is  no  doubleness  in  my  meaniiii)^,  1 

*  am  willinji^  to  pleasure  you  as  well  in  words,  as  in  substance. 
‘  Head  your  Petition,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer,  that  I  am 
‘sure  wmII  please  you.*  It  wjis  then  read,  and  the  usual  answer 
was  at  last  returned,  Soit  droit  fait  comme  it  est  desire.  The 
Petition  of  Ui^ht  thus  became  the  law  of  the  land;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  Commons  ^ave  a  ^reat  and  joybd 
shout  of  applause.  Their  sovereign  had  performed  to  all  ap|)car- 
ance  an  honest  action.  His  recent  ter^iversatit)n  they  were  dis¬ 
posed,  as  Kn^lishmen  always  are,  to  forget  and  foiii^ive.  Jhe 
^rand  committees  of  grievances  were  ordered  to  sit  no  louder. 
He,  on  his  part,  sent  a  inessaife  to  the  C'ommons,  desiring  ‘  tliat 
‘  the  Petition,  with  his  assent  thereunto,  shotdd  not  only  be  re- 

*  corded  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  courts  of  W  estminster,  l)ut 
‘  that  U  hi'  put  in  print  for  his  honour^  and  the  content  and  sitis- 
‘  taction  of  the  people.*  J'he  largest  siq)plies*that  had  been  ^iveu 
for  years  were  torthwith  voted  ;  every  vestitj^e  or  sympti»m  oi 
unnecessary  o[>position  to  ttie  court  died  away  :  vet  nevertheless. 
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such  was  the  royal  folly,  that  because  certain  illej^al  procedures 
continued  by  Ikickinj^ham  were  protested  against,  as  boinj^  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  new  Act  of  Right,  the  king  repented  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  determined  to  close  the  session.  He  even 
dared  to  tell  the  Lower  House,  that  it  liad  altogether  misunder¬ 
stood  his  recent  assent  !  Within  a  few  weeks,  he  stooped  to  the 
wretched  attempt  at  imposture  of  having  the  statute  itself  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulated,  u'if/i  his  Jirsf  insKjjivivnf  answer  appended 
to  ity  implying  that  he  had  never  given  any  other  !  Parliament 
separated  with  gloomy  torebodings.  Its  members  had  scarcely 
reached  their  homes,  before  the  boasted  trium|)h  of  freedom  over 
false  faith  was  shorn  of  its  reality.  The  crown  chuckled  at  having 
cheated  its  patriotic  opponents.  Oppression  went  forward  from 
bad  to  worse.  Treachery  upon  treachery  scattered  to  the  winds 
whatever  might  have  reimiinetl  of  attachment,  respect,  or  affec¬ 
tion  for  Charles.  He  stood  e-\|>osed,  yet  shameless  before  his 
people,  a  detected  hypocrite,  an  unmasked  tyrant,  willing  to  de¬ 
ceive  wherever  he  could  do  so,  with  impunity ;  yet  being  himself 
irretrievably  deluded.  Men  of  integrity  and  reflection  grew 
more  and  more  convinced  that  they  must  take  under  their  own 
management,  and  into  their  own  hands,  the  necessjiry  business  of 
reform.  Such  a  labour  they  well  knew  must  be  operose,  as  the 
prospect  of  its  achievement  was  perilous.  Yet,  putting  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  jeopardy,  the  majority  never  looked  back. 
Meanwhile  the  judges  trimmed  and  expounded  good  laws  upon 
had  |)rinciples,  as  they  had  promised.  Wentworth  had  been 
bought  over  to  the  court,  by  a  peerage,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
north.  Huckingham  had  fallen  by  the  knife  of  Felton.  Riche¬ 
lieu  had  reduced  Rochelle,  and  driven  back  the  British  fleet  with 
disgrace.  Merchants  were  taken  into  custody  for  resisting  ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage.  Laud  was  rising  like  a  meteor  into  baleful 
influence.  The  church  crossed  herself  for  grace,  stroking  her 
lawn  sleeves,  witli  gratulatory  impressions  of  their  purity,  for  the 
servile  Montague  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  C'hester.  Oxford 
theology  pullulated  into  the  luxuriant  foluige  of  ceremonials, 
genuflexions,  Arminian  expositions  of  the  liturgy  and  articles, 
and  as  many  revived  remnants  as  possible  *  ot  Roman  rituals. 


*  Close  observers  will  sc.'ircely  fail  to  remark  the  striking  analojjcy  between 
tlie  years  lU^U — 0  ami  lU.V)-— j),  with  regard  to  tlie  state  of  thinus  in  this 
notorious  universit\'.  \Ve  extract  tlie  followiiip:  from  Fronde's  Remains  : 
‘March,  ia.‘1.5:  I  have  been  reading  Clarendon  :  I  am  glad  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Fnritans,  as  it  gives  me  a />c//cr  riipit  to  hote  Milton!  Also  / 
odorr.  Kiuy  Chorlts  and  Hishop  Loml! — Ja-  to  the  reformers,  /  think  trorse 
find  tror.se  if  them.  .lewel  was  what  yon  would  in  these  (lays  call  on  irre- 
rerend  Dissenter  !  His  defence  of  the  A])ology  disgusted  me  more  than  almost 
any  work  1  h.ave  read.'  Verily,  the  Xeu'mania  on  the  bfinks  of  the  Isis  is  an 
f*ld  story  of  upwards  of  two  centuries  since  ! 


</  Eminent  liritUh  Slaksmn,. 

I  n-latos  were  aliout  to  uncover  their  heads  and  oive  (lod  tlnnl  s 
«  leii  a  preaclier,  an  autlior,  or  a  printer  ainon-r  the  I’nrit  nis 

ork.s  they  were  sworn  to  fee.l,  hut  upon  uhieh  l.y  a  iniitra.tsl-,. 
ioiM)r  misapi)rel.ension  of  evai.ffelieal  injunctions,  li.ev  devoutiv 
IkI  .  In  fact  one  ffeneral  hatred  enveloped  tlie  ilt  ir  -111.1  tl  ^ 
crown:  when  ,Sir  John  Kliot  ean.e  up  t‘.  la.tllL,  fW ‘l  e  ‘1 
film-,  and  ro-appeared  in  parliament  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 

.  Iiastcnc'd  to  tlioir  immortal  condition  T?.,m  i 

eivd  li  a-rty  now  seemed ;  trampled  un.ler  foot  as  were  no«-  “|| 
law,  all  privilcfres,  all  rights  of  property,  even  his  l  ist  !  •'! 

act  of  parliament,  the  JVtition  of  iii.rli’t-  their  elninn: 

}>r(»|)lu‘tic,  to  the  ellWts  nf  il.-o  ;  /  less  than 

lint  ■\);:';i”  ^ 

of  a.lyiiiir  swan,  not  deli’vered  in  v-ihrio ’th-I  7.'7 

was  aliout  to  he  dissolved  'fl .  v  ’/  f’^'^cmihly,  which 

«l„.  '  I..  l,i, 

|>UMllammily  roused  the  iiienihers^  S.-l  I  .  ‘1  "1'*''=.'^^'""^ 

allmliiiir  to  the  will  of  1,1^.  •  /  ^ “  ^^'P^J^ianded  him  for 

«>‘-'vhom  he  was  the  or, 1  '  to  the  will  of  those 

cpiit  the  chair  •  hiit  ll.dli  -'  *i  {'•'*1'"  Ho  rose  upon  this  to 

friends,  together  with  severiTi  ‘'^'rtl^od  him  hack;  his 

place  ‘  with  :1  s,  , r';''."'’,  '>»•'  i" 

l•c■^t^ri„^.  to  he  let  00,  Wldlst  s!|'  •’  p'.r  *Tr' 
as  a  relation;  everv  moment  ■  Haymaii  renounced  him 

la.mis  of  many  weuMu!  rtl  '  ''‘•r 

Kliot  in  steady  undaunted  •  •  "'lic'ii  aliovc  the  tumult 

•express  liy  n'ly  toiuMie  wh-ii  d'-'t''  *  '*"*  oxelaimed ;  ‘  I  will  then 
had  heen  rtumr  on  The  Hoo'r  '  •  .l'‘*l’J’’^  should  have  done,’  which 

•  declared  l.y  us  thi.t  alh  e  Iv  ‘  H  Ml  he 

•  to  the  ruin  (if  the  "■overiuneiVt  ''t'  *  '*■'  "1  "ow  counsels, 

•  tation  apiiust  thosr  men,  wlieth  I"'  protes- 

•  may  hereafter  persuade  tile  l  io  or  subordinate,  who 

•  without  -rain  from  parliauieut  ”  \v'‘'  ?  >'"‘1  poundaf;e, 

•n-.es  of  kiiioiloul  aiul  i,,  k  ,  1" ^  77, 

^  •  if  any  merchant  shall 
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‘  willingly  pay  tlicse  duties  without  consent  of  parliament,  they 
‘are  declared  accessaries  to  the  rest!*  Hollis  immediately 
read  the  remonstrance,  put  it  to  the  house,  in  the  character  of 
Speaker,  and  was  answered  by  overwhelming  acclamations. 
During  this  scene,  Charles  had  sent  a  serjeant  to  bring  away  the 
mace ;  but  the  door  was  locked.  A  Welsh  page  standing  out¬ 
side,  and  hearing  the  uproar,  cried  through  the  keyhole,  ‘  1  pray 
‘  you  let  hur  in  !  let  hur  in  !  to  give  hur  master  his  sword,  for 
‘they  are  all  fighting.*  The  Usher  of  the  Hlack  llod  then 
attempted  an  entrance,  with  no  better  success.  The  ca})tain  of 
liis  royal  guard  now  received  orders  fr4)m  the  king  to  force  an 
admission,  for  the  fury  of  his  majesty  was  overleaping  all  bounds; 
when  before  this  last  insane  command  could  be  executed,  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  Sir  .John  Eliot  having  been  passed,  a  large  body  of 
members  opened  their  own  lobby,  and  rushed  out  with  such  force 
as  to  carry  the  oilicer  ‘  away  along  with  them  in  the  crowd.’ 
Charles  instantly  hurried  down  from  W  hitehall,  denounced  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  as  ‘  vipers  who  should  have  their  re- 
‘  ward  ;*  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  W  ithin  two  days,  the 
knight  of  Cornwall  received  his  summons  to  the  Council-table. 
It  was  demanded  of  him,  whether  he  had  not  spoken  such  and 
such  words  in  the  Lower  House  ?  His  noble  answer  was,  that 
he  would  only  give  an  account  of  his  sii)  ings  and  doings,  as  a 
nublic  man,  in  the  proper  place.  Ilis  committal  then  ensued; 
his  study  was  entered  by  warrant ;  his  papers  were  seized;  his 
hahias  corjms  was  applied  for  in  vain ;  bail  was  refused  unless 
he  would  apologize,  which  his  honourable  feeling  spurned  to  do ; 
he  was  then  offered  the  privilege,  if  lie  would  find  securities  for 
his  good  behaviour,  a  meanness  of  course  ecpially  inadmissible ; 
and  ultimately  the  judges  are  said  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
jmssibility  of  his  being  kept  in  prison  seven  years  !  He  replied, 
that  ‘he  was  quite  prepared;  his  body  would  serve  to  fill  u|)  the 
‘brcacli  made  in  the  public  liberties,  as  well  as  any  other.*  The 
king  now  directed  that  the  business  should  be  dropped  in  the 
‘Star  Chamber,  and  resumed  in  the  King’s  Hench,  for  words 
spoken  in  parliament.  As  member  of  a  superior  court,  at  the 
period  of  the  alleged  offence,  he  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
thus  brought  in  issue  the  great  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  court  overruled  his  plea, — imprisoned 
him  during  the  royal  pleasure, — and  fined  him  Xi^OOO  as  ‘  the 
‘greatest  offender  and  ringleader  in  parliament !’ 

A  ringleader  he  certainly  was,  in  the  sense  of  having  originated 
many  links  in  that  chain  of  glorious  events,  which  consigned  his 
}»erson  to  close  confinement  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
which  connected  his  name  with  immortiility.  We  know  nothing 
finer,  in  the  compass  of  modern  history,  than  the  seveie  and  dig¬ 
nified  composure  with  which  Sir  John  Lliot  prepared  for  his 
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protracted  iiicarcemlion.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  a  healthful  and  mature  a^c,  the  father  of  a  family 
appealing  to  his  warmest  affeetions,  once  possessed  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  landed  estate,  located  in  a  district  where  he  was  idolized  by 
his  tenantr)'  and  retainers,  and  endowed  with  those  rare  ji^ifts 
and  aiapiirements,  which  had  rendered  him  the  charm  ol  private 
circles,  and  invc'sted  him  with  an  envied  weight  and  influence 
amount  his  contemporaries  at  larj^e.  Fortune,  intellect,  elo- 
(pieiice,  virtue,  and  j>raisc  had  been  all  his  own :  yet  he  literally 
laid  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  It  was  indeed  an 
aflectinjy  spectacle ;  for  there  was  no  previously  animatinj^  parade, 
as  on  the  field  of  battle;  there  was  no  pomp  of  public  trial,  no 
aw’ful  procession  to  the  scaffold,  no  apprehension  of  that  ‘  sharp 
‘but  sure  and  brief  remedy,'  which  w'ill  often  sustain  a  hi^h  de- 
ji^ree  of  excitement  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  enable  a  Russell  or  a 
Sydney  to  lay  their  heads  upon  the  block  with  cheerfulness.  The 
prospect  Indore  him  was  that  of  a  dreary,  cold,  freezing,  perjie- 
tual  imprisonment; — the  dulness  of  a  duiii^eon,  w’here  the  heart 
would  sicken  w  ith  hope  deferred, — unrelieved  by  aujifht  except 
an  incessjint  mental  strui>;^le,  in  w’hich  physical  weakness  w'ould 
combine  with  external  temptation,  for  the  surrender  of  principle 
to  expediency.  It  was  to  be  a  lon^ — lon<r  confessorship,  less 
immediately  painful  than  martyrdom,  but  only  so,  as  to  the  mere 
momentary  pan^  of  a  violent  dissolution.  That  his  prudent  fore- 
sijrlit  should  have  ])reserved  his  property  to  his  children,  formed 
the  sinjrle  silver  thread  in  a  woof  interw  oven  with  w  oe.  \et  the 
patriot  never  repined, — for  he  was  a  religious  man.  His  politics 
had  their  basis  in  deep,  consistent,  ])ersonal  piety  :  so  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  Saviour  and  his  Clod  gilded  all ;  and  though 

The  oppressor  lield 

Ills  IkhIv  bound, — he  knew  lu^t  what  a  range 

The  soul  of  such  a  victim  there  enjoyed  ! 

His  spirits  tor  months  at  a  time  apj)ear  hardly  to  have  forsaken 
him,  ^  1  he  inicpiitous  sentence  itself  never  excited  a  spark  of 
irriUition.  He  sent  his  respects  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  provide^  him  a  convenient  loihjituj^  as  he  merrily  termed  it, 

*  that  he  might  send  his  upholsterer  to  trim  it  up.'  On  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  fine,  he  smiled  and  siiid,  ‘  that  he  had  two  cloaks, 
‘  tNvo  suits,  two  pair  of  boots  and  galashes ;  and,  if  they  could 
‘  pick  T2000  out  of  that,  much  good  might  it  do  them.'  He 
afterwards  laughed  heartily  at  receiving  a  message  from  the 
judges  ixunplaining  of  the  ‘  misbehaviour  of  his  page  and  servant^ 

*  who  with  others,  had  been  tossing  dogs  and  cats  in  a  blanket,  in 
M he  open  street  of  Southwark,  near  tlie  King’s  Rench,  saying, 

we  are  judges  of  these  creatures,  and  w’hy  should  not  we  take 
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‘our  pleasure  upon  them,  as  well  as  other  judges  upon  our  mas- 
‘  ter  ?*  Alas  !  his  convenient  loJtjinff  proved  some  contrast  to  the 
luxurious,  yet  a]>propriate  apartments,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  at  Port  Kliot.  1 1  uas  a  dark  and  smoky  room,  bit¬ 
terly  cold,  damp,  without  necessary  conveniences,  and  in  every 
V'av  insidubrious.  Here  he  was  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
use  of  books  and  writin«^  materials,  upon  his  earnest  solicitation. 
Occasional  correspondence  with  Hampden  and  his  friends,  and 
the  composition  of  a  philosophical  work,  entitled  ‘  'Fhe  Monarchy 
‘of  Man,M)e^uilcd  many  weary  hours.  He  felt  that  his  active 
existence  upon  earth  had  now  closed ;  that  the  <rate  of  his  iron 
cao^e  would  never  open  but  into  eternity :  yet,  as  he  addressed 
his  sons  in  a  letter  still  preserved, — ‘  Amon«;st  my  many  obli^a- 
‘tions  to  my  Creator,  which  prove  the  infinity  of  his  mercies  that 
‘  like  a  full  stream  have  been  always  flowinir  on  me,  there  is  none 
‘eoncernino;  this  life,  wherein  1  have  found  more  plejisure  or  ad- 
‘  vantai>;e,  than  in  those  trials  and  affiictionsy  (and  1  may  not  limit 
‘  it  so  narrowly  within  the  confines  of  this  life,  which  1  hope 
‘shall  extend  much  further,)  the  o|)crations  they  have  had,  tlie 
‘  new  eft'ects  they  work,  the  discoveries  they  make  upon  ourselves, 
‘upon  others,  upon  all.  This  hap|)iness  in  all  my  trials  has  never 
‘  parted  from  me.  How  great  then  is  His  favour,  by  whose 
‘  means  I  have  enjoyed  it!  The  days  have  all  seemed  pleasjint, 

‘  nor  nights  have  ever  been  tedious,  nor  fears  nor  terrors  liave  pos- 
‘  sessed  me, — but  a  constiint  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
‘whose  agitation  has  been  chiefly  in  thaid^s  and  acknowledgments 
Mo  Him  by  whose  grace  I  have  subsisted,  and  shall  yet  I  hope 
‘  participate  of  his  blessings  upon  you  !’  'The  sweet  source  of 
all  this  comfort,  that  piovaa,  the  fountain  flowing 

with  persuasives,  whence  he  so  drank  as  to  thirst  not  again,  comes 
out  too  naturally  and  beautifully  in  a  letter  to  Hampden,  to  per¬ 
mit  us  to  withhold  it  from  our  readers :  ‘  As  children  learn  to  go, 
‘I  shall  get  acquainted  by  degrees  with  the  air  of  my  prison; 

‘  practice  and  use  w  ill  compass  it ;  and  now  and  then  a  fall  is  an 
‘instruction  for  the  future.  These  varieties  He  does  try  us  with, 
‘that  will  have  us  j)erfect  at  all  parts,  and  as  he  gives  the  trial, 
‘he  likewise  gives  the  ability  that  shall  be  necessary  for  the  work. 
‘He  has  the  Philistine  at  the  disposition  of  his  will,  and  those 
^  that  trust  Ilini^  under  his  protection  and  defence.  Oh!  infinite 

*  mercy  of  our  Master,  dear  friend, — how^  it  abounds  to  us,  that 
‘are  unw’orthv  of  his  service.  How  broken  !  How  imperfect! 

‘  How  perverse  and  crooked  are  our  w’ays  in  (»bedience  to  Him  ! 

*  How  exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  his  Providence  to  ns  !  drawn 
‘  out  through  all  occurrents  and  particulars  to  the  w  hole  length 
‘  and  measure  of  our  time !  How'  perfect  is  his  hand  that  lifts 
‘given  his  Son  unto  us,  and  through  Him  has  promised  likewise 
‘  to  give  us  all  things, — relieving  our  wants  sanctifying  our 
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‘  necessities,  preventing  our  danp^ers,  freeing  us  from  all  e.xtre- 
‘  inities,  and  dyinir  himself  for  us !  What  can  we  render  t 
‘  Wliat  retrihution  can  we  make  worthy  so  j^reat  a  majesty  ? 

‘  worthy  such  love  and  favour  ?  We  have  nothino;  hut  ourselves, 

‘  who  are  unworthy  above  all,  and  vet  that,  as  all  other  tlnntrs,  is 
‘  Ilis.  Tor  us  to  offer  up  that,  is  hut  to  j^ive  Him  of  his  own. 

‘  and  that  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  at  first  received  it,  which 
‘  yet  (for  infinite  is  his  Goodness  for  the  merits  of  his  Son)  he  is 
‘  contented  to  accept.  'J'liis,  dear  friend,  must  he  the  comfort  of 
‘all  Ids  cidldren  ;  this  is  the  physic  we  must  use  in  all  our  sick- 
‘ nesses  and  extremities;  this  is  the  stren|^thenin<r  of  the  weak, 

‘  the  nourishing  of  the  poor,  the  liberty  of  the  captive,  the  health 
‘  of  the  diseased,  tlie  life  of  those  that  die,  the  death  of  the 
‘  wretched  life  of  sin  !  And  this  honour  have  all  his  saints.’ 

lie.  was  now  near  his  end,  for  the  years  of  his  captivity  insen¬ 
sibly  broke  the  heart  of  his  outcr^  though  never  of  his  inner  man. 
The  kiii”^  of  terrors,  however,  could  oidy  come  to  him,  as  the 
anu;el  once  awoke  an  imprisoned  apostle,  with  the  joyous  salutation 
of  ‘  Rise  up  (juickly,  and  the  chains  fell  from  oiV  Ids  hands.’  Sir 
.lolin  Kliot  had  loni^  been  waitinjr  for  this  messa<(e,  and  felicitous 
change  of  state,  which  he  thus  describes  in  his  Monarchy  of 
Man:  ‘Death  only  is  the  haven  to  receive  us,  where  there  is 
‘calmness  and  traiuiuillity,  where  there  is  rest  from  all  these 
‘  storms  and  tempests  !  In  that  port  all  fluctuations  of  our  life 
‘are  (juieted  and  composed,  nor  winds  nor  seas  have  power 
‘  upon  us  there;  fortune  and  strife  are  excluded  from  that  road; 

‘  there  we  anchor  in  security,  without  the  distractions  of  new 
‘troubles;  there  without  danu^er  or  hazard  do  we  ride.  hy 
‘then  should  death  be  thou^y^ht  so  terrible  ?  Where  is  the  reason 
‘  4>f  that  fear  ?  What  martyrs  have  there  been  even  in  the  work 
‘ofdyinjr?  M  ore  joy  in  more  rejoicing  than  in  all  the  acts  ot 
‘lile!  'The  ^lory  of  the  Deity,  the  incarnate  majesty  of  the 
‘Son,  those  ineomprehensible  mysteries  of  divinity,  then  appear- 
‘in^  to  them,  by  revelation  to  their  sense,  or  by  illumination  ot 
‘  the  tancy,  —  the  heavens  openinu;  to  ^ive  free  passage  to  their 
‘  view, — these,  as  it  were,  descendinj*^  unto  them,  j^ivinji^  them 
‘  the  possession  here  of  that  hap])iness  that  eternal  happiness  and 
‘  telicity  which  is  the  chief  object  of  all  hopes ; — not  that  happi- 
‘  ness  we  treat  of  as  the  snnunnm  ftonnm  of  this  life,  the  Inmuni 
^finUimm  ot  our  monarchy,  but  the  supernatural  felicity  to  come, 

‘  the  transceiulant  happiness  hereafter,’  ‘  "I'here,’  he  adds  in 
another  place,  ‘  I  shall  no  more  be  sick ;  1  shall  there  no  more  be 
‘  bound ;  1  shall  there  leave  ofl  to  fear ;  1  shall  there  not  die  ajj^ain. 
‘  It  death  were  an  evil  at  the  first,  there  it  shall  be  no  more.  All 
*  the  crosses  and  disjisters,  all  the  cidamities  and  alHictions,  all 
‘thin^^s  that  are  fearful  and  evil  in  this  life,  there  shall  1  be  free 
‘from!  Ao  death  shall  thenceforth  be  an  interruption  to  my 
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‘happiness, — therefore,  why  slionhl  1  fear  it?’  But  we  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion  :  and  the  following  extracts  are  from  the 
biographer. 

‘Eliot  had,  however,  yet  a  duty  of  life  left,  wliich  lie  ])erfornied 
with  characteristic  ])urpose.  lie  sent  for  a  painter  to  the  Tower,  and 
had  his  jiortrait  ])ainted,  exactly  as  he  then  apjieared,  worn  out  by 
consumption,  and  with  a  face  of  ghastly  paleness.  'I'his  ])ortrait  he 
gave  his  son,  that  it  might  hang  on  the  walls  of  I’ort  EMiot,  near  a 
painting  which  represented  him  in  vigorous  manhood, — a  constant  and 
vivid  evidence  of  the  sufferings  he  had  unshrinkingly  borne, — a  ]>er- 
petual  memorial  of  his  hatred  to  tyranny.  Those  pictures  are  at  Port 
Ediot  still.  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  the  earlier  portrait, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  St.  (lermain.  It  represents  a  face  of  perfect 
health,  and  keenly  intellectual  pro])ortions.  In  this  respect,  in  its 
wedge-like  shajie,  in  the  infinite  majesty  of  the  u])jier  region,  and  the 
sudden  narrowness  of  the  lower,  it  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  face  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Action  speaks  out  from  the  (juiek  keen  eye,  and 
meditation  from  the  calm  breadth  of  the  brow’.  In  the  disposition  of 
the  hair,  and  the  peaked  beard,  it  ajipears  to  a  casual  glance  not  unlike 
the  Charles  (»f  \"andyke.  The  later  portrait  is  a  ])rof(imndly  melan- 
elady  c<»ntrast.  It  is  wretchedly  painted,  but  it  expresses  the  reality 
of  death-like  life  !  It  presents  Ediot  in  a  very  elegant  morning  dress, 
apparently  of  lace,  and  bears  the  inscription  of  having  been  ‘  painted  a 
few  days  before  his  death  in  the  Tower.’  ’ 

‘He  survived  ttvelve  days  only  after  the  date  of  a  n(»te  from  Pt>rv, 
his  man  of  business.  On  the  27th  of  Xovember,  If >32,  in  the  forty -third 
year  of  his  age.  Sir  John  Eliot  died.  Immediately  after  the  event, 
his  son  petitioned  his  majesty  once  more,  fhat  he  would  be  pleased  to 
])ermit  liis  body  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  and  there  to  be  buried. 
Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of  the  petition,  (we  believe  with 
the  royal  autograph,)  ‘  Let  Sir  John  Eliot’s  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parisli  wherein  he  died  !’  A  ])altry  jiiece  of  heartless 
spite,  (HI  the  lifeless  body  of  a  nian,  apjiropriately  closes  a  series  (d’ 
unavailing  attempts  to  reduce  his  living  soul.  W  hat  remained  of  the 
great  statesman  w  as  thrust  into  some  obscure  corner  of  the  Tower- 
church,  and  the  court  openly  rejoiced  that  its  enemy  was  gom*  I 

‘  E’aithfnl  and  brave  hearts  were  left  to  remember  this,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Elliot  were  not  undergone  in  vain.  They  bore  their  part  in 
the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  after  struggle.  His  name  was  one  of  its 
watclnvord.s,  and  it  had  none  more  glorious.  His  sutferings  then  have 
been  redeemed.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  no  more  than  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  ])urposes  of  bis  life.  In  estimating  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  our  view  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  tlie  jaditical  contest  in 
which  he  acted.  W  e  have  sutlicient  evidence,  however,  to  advance 
from  that,  into  a  greater  and  more  independent  field  of  achievement 
and  design.  His  genius  would  assuredly  have  proved  it.self  as  equal  to 
the  perfect  government  of  a  state,  as  it  showed  itself  supreme  in  the 
purjmse  of  r€‘scuing  a  state  from  misgovernment.  a  leader  of  opno- 
J'ition,  he  has  had  no  superior  in  history,  probably  no  ecjual.  II is 
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|Mi\ver  of  resource  in  cases  of  einerjiency  was  ])rilliant  to  tlie  last  decree, 
ami  his  el(H|iieiice  wius  of  tlie  hij^hest  order.  Tlie  moral  structure  of 
his  mind  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  tliat  of  tlie  most  distiuiruislied  men 
who  have  ijraced  humanity.  It  ranks  with  theirs.’ — pp.  1*22  —  121. 


Sucli  was  Sir  John  Kliot.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  hut 
that  tlurinj(  the  melancholy  years  ot  his  enthralment,  he  had  been 
often  tiimpered  with,  and  invariably  found  proof  against  all  temp¬ 
tation.  j'he  screw  of  endurance,  too,  seems  every  now  and  then 
to  have  been  turned,  as  if  to  wrin^  from  him  some  departure  from 
virtue.  lie  once  wrote  to  Sir  ()liver  Luke,  that  he  could  say  of 
his  ‘  lody^in^s  in  the 'J'ower,’ what  the  patriarch  Jacob  observed 
about  his  wajj^es, — that  they  had  been  changed  ten  times  !  At  last, 
they  were  cruelly  thrust  down  to  where  ‘  candle-li^ht  mi«;ht  be 
‘sulfered,  but  scarce! v  lire  !’  He  was  at  this  period  sinkinjj^  fast: 
yet  he  adils  to  llanijiden,  in  the  same  communication,  written  in 
the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  ‘  None  but  my  servants,  hardly  my 
‘  son,  may  have  admittance  to  me.  My  friends  1  must  desire  for 
‘their  own  s:ikes  to  forbear  coming  to  the  Tower.*  He  once 
petitioned  the  kin«i^  for  the  favour  of  a  little  ‘fresh  ayer’  in  his 
dan»;erous  illness,  which  his  majesty  rejected,  because  his  memo¬ 
rial  ‘was  not  humble  enough;*  that  is,  it  contained  no  compro¬ 
mise  of  conscience.  A  second  application  proved  equally  vain, 
from  the  technical  informality  of  its  not  bein;^  presented  through 
the  lieutenant ;  and  when  prompted  to  make  a  third  attempt, 
amidst  the  im]>ortunities  of  anxious  relatives,  he  resolutely  de¬ 
clined.  11  is  spirits,  he  then  observed,  ‘were  grown  feeble  and 
‘faint;’  whilst  the  bitterness  of  his  captivity  in  excluding  him 
troni  whatever  is  dear  upon  earth  had  almost  soothed  his  mind 
into  a  reflection  of  heaven,  before  he  arrived  there,  l^recious  are 
the  ileaths  of  the  saints, — and  rich  the  reminiscences  of  their  last 


siiyings.  It  was  C'icero  who  could  never  read  the  final  conversiition 
of  Socrates  without  shedding  tears  ;  nor  have  we  easily  refrained 
from  following  his  example,  at  the  pathetic  story,  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  present  the  outlines  to  our  readers.  T..et 
others  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, — the 
pillar  of  'rrajan,  or  the  vacant  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios  at  Koine, 
— or  to  the  dungeon  of  'Fasso  at  Ferrara  :  we  also  have  done  the 
three  la.st  ot  these,  and  vet  we  linirer  around  the  memorv^  of  this 


ilisinterested,  incomparable  patriot,  far  more  than  all.  Such 
men  stand  in  need  of  no  monument  :  ncCpcec  yop  nri(j)nv(ov  TTiorn 
yn  khi  oi»  rmjXdu’  ;ior«>v  ti'  Ttj  oiKetn  anfiuivti  t7nyna(toh 

frXXn  Kat  ry  pi)  TTpciaijKouorn  ayoafpiuj  prijp))  TTop’  iKaerno  rrjC 
yvcunjc  puXXor  tj  rnv  eoyov  ivaairarai  :  or  in  the  vv’ords  of  those 
greater  than  cither  Pericles  or  J'hucydides,  ‘  "Phe  memory  of  the 
‘just  is  blessed;  surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever;  the 
‘  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.’ 


'Mk. 


•  Art.  II.  On  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India.  Hy  ('iiaiim  s  E. 
Thkvklyan,  Es(j.,  of  the  IUmi;j::i1  Civil  Service.  Royal  EJiiio.  pn. 
Longnuui  ami  Co. 

ASTRANCiE  conjuncture  of  time  for  a  disquisition  on  tlie 
subject  of  conferring  education  on  a  people  of  Asia  !  If  we 
jnijflit  imagine  some  law  of  proportional  movement,  by  which 
nations  should  be  adjudged  to  make,  respectively  to  one  another, 
their  advances  in  mental  improvement  accordiiii^  to  what  tliey 
have  possessed  of  j>rivileoes  and  rank  amon^  the  sections  of  man¬ 
kind  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Hindoos  miij^ht  surely  wait  for 
education  during  a  few  generations  to  come.  They  are  in  tlie 
twilight  of  rational  existence,  confused  among  dreams,  and  fan- 
tiisies,  and  shadows.  They  are  but  faintly  beginning  (a  few  of 
them)  to  look  up  from  their  prostration  under  imposture  and 
idolatry.  In  the  useful  arts  of  life  they  are  in  rude  simplicity. 
They  know  nothing  about  ])olitical  constitutions  or  government, 
l)ut  as  the  will  of  the  actual  |)ossessor  of  power,  exerted  in  direct 
arbitrary  command,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  most  barbarous 
machinery  of  laws.  Their  literature — the  trivial  share  of  it  that 
finds  its  way  among  the  peoj)le — mocks  them  with  fables  the 
most  ridiculous  and  dogmas  the  most  mischievous.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  they  have  been  content  through  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  And  yet  w^e  are  suddenly  re(|uired  to  allow  their  fitness  to 
receive  a  national  education,  and  their  title  to  receiv^e  it;  and  there 
are  institutions  appointed  by  the  government,  and  additional  ones 
j)roposed  to  be  so  appointed,  for  tliat  purpose. 

Rut  we  say,  let  them  keep  duly  behind  their  betters.  For 
here,  at  home,  is  a  nation  w  hose  authority  is  paramount  over  all 
those  countless  multitudes  of  India;  powerful,  and  boastfid  of  its 
power,  in  every  direction  ;  ‘  famous  in  arts  and  arms,’  as  verse 
and  prose  have  proclaimed  ten  thousiind  times;  high  in  specula¬ 
tion  and  energetic  in  action  ;  favoured  through  ages  with  the  true 
religion  ;  subjecting  the  powers  of  nature  to  human  advantage ; 
abounding  in  institutions  designed  for  the  public  good  ; — and  yet 
of  such  a  nation  a  vast  proportion  are  doomed  to  a  barbarous  and 
pernicious  ignorance,  since  it  is«the  w’ill  ot  the  predominant  orders 
that  the  public  resources  shall  not  be  ap|)lied  to  the  education  ol 
the  people  ;  for  by  insisting  on  impracticable  conditions  they 
pronounce  in  ellect  an  absolute  veto.  'This  w'ill  ot  the  sup(*riors 
IS  lauded  and  seconded  by  great  numbers  ot  those  below%  including 
a  regimented  host  of  professedly  byper-/ealous  religionists,  many 
of  them  actuated  by  bigotry  anil  servility,  and  an  ecpial  or  greater 
number  seduced  by  stratagem  and  imposition.  So  that,  Jis  tar  as 
at  present  foreseen,  the  land  is  to  bear,  through  many  lustrums 
yet  to  come,  the  hideous  deformity  of  an  uncultiv’ated  and  most 
degraded  populace. 

'I'l  1.  1  _ _ 1?.. _ ...  ...in 


The  case  beimr 


posed  law’  of  proportion 


so,  we  should  think  that,  according  to  our 
)rtional  advancement,  the  people  ot  India  might 
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j;ot  for  a  u  l.ile  stay  aixait  ivliorc  ll.ov  iro  I.. 

tnarion  evt‘n  the  louvit  (  *1  *  *  nil- 

I;;;."*'"''  . . . . - 

. . .  . . . .  I*;:,;', ' ,  :''ErXi . . . 

1  iifrans  as  they  are,  and  as  i  -rre  .f  oi'iniotis. 

n-inain,  they  are  tn  l,e  edueiite.l  IieveXiess"  id'th' f ' 

■iiispiees,  and  at  the  exiiense  of  i  t’l,,-:  »•  ’  /"  *  under  the 

‘■"joy  the  benefit  tln.s  eX  ’  Vo"  ^  v  "'•'f;'-  they  to 
""•t  IVanis.n  is  not  a  seeSn  .  I  ‘•onsideraiio,, 

ostahlished  ehnrehoftlieir  country -  in, hi?., t  If  '‘’T"’ 

are  regarded  as  staiulintr  on  I.rlvihJd  oronnd 

'ors  ot  our  state^iinoii  lr>vn  ti.  f’l;  T  j^*<uii(|.  C  ertainlv,  di- 

“stahlisl.e.l  syslent  ;,n.l  1  .?ve  7  »■«•••■  tl'at 

sluuild  l)e  separatists  from  it  pleased  that  there 

^•epe,  that  their  secession  from  thp  n  ^  1  r  i  ^  'enture  to 

in  any  iirstance  it  doc  ostaMislicd  faith  and  worship, 

vaniaire,  either  as  to  their  facilitili  fdr 
>»ents,  or  as  to  their  J" 

which  tlioseanpiirements  wiVqllaHfy^^^^^^^^^^^  j;*»pleyinents  for 

odncation  for  the’ peoilu.^f  ^7.'’"'^  thoni>-ht  of  such  a  thinjr  as 
mind  of  the  C’hrislian  .royornm?,?!  I'/’'?'''/’'  *"  ‘'"tered'  the 

millions  as  the  liviior  ni  lteri  d  o'f 1*^7 '”"1*  of 

of  oiir  mighty  aehieyements  of  Victory  7,7"'  •'"'j!''*'’’ 

tration  of  the  siiperioritv  of  P'nr  »  /  \  •  proud  illns- 

n-  rest  of  Hnrope  h  f"*'  l*'"J?la".l  oyer 

truo)  the  pnn.S  w hid  iS  '•‘•‘‘'‘^^•ively,  it 

I  rench  philosoplior  (or  p/u7osot}/,p\^^^^^^^ 

"SO  of  human  existence  n  /.nd?  7  "S  as  the  end  ami 

‘hilities’of  the  triohe  Lf .  ?  •  '''■'‘‘'"P  pliysical  cai)a- 

tion,  l,y  edncinjr^nd  ’re-r,d  it?Ii?I“:t'h7""’ 1  • 
heaaty.  They  uero  also7  ?  I  r  I  ‘ 'i*'’’!  V"*"  ’  «"‘i 

all  relerences’to  revenue  eon  *‘**^*^*  ”*  ‘‘jahorate  speculation  in 
•la-  Hritish  interests  oV  ieid'  ?:?^^’"’  ‘7''  a<li"stment,  an.l 

‘  a"".  Due  c-are  l.einV  had  amon-. 

that  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  tl  importance 

sovereign  control  of  a  c!vili/od  under  the 

us  to  whatever  could  inin  irt  r  r  ^  '^^ute,  should  remain, 

. . 
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where  a  most  insolent  e«aste,  arroofatinu^  a  participation  of  divinity 
wore  resolved  to  keep  them;  just  where  thousands  of  years  had 
witnessed  their  j)rostration  ;  and  where  aji^es  to  come  would  pass 
over  and  leave  them,  unless  the  enert^y  of  a  foreign  beneficence 
should  he  exerted  to  raise  them. 

Here  at  home  there  would  sometimes  be  heard,  from  men 
whose  thoujyhts  and  wishes  went  beyond  the  views  of  merchants, 
conquerors,  and  |)oliticians,  the  observation  that  our  marvellous 
acquisition  of  power  and  territory  in  the  Hast  must  surely  be  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence,  exjiressly  designed  for  ttie 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  the  misery  of  their  intellectual 
aud  moral  abasement.  Within  the  past  ai^e  reliirious  zeal  has  been 
directed  thither  in  missionary  enterprises,  which  have  been  ear¬ 
nestly  prosecuted  by  ^ood  men  in  every  mode  that  was  prac¬ 
ticable  with  small  pecuniary  means,  a  very  limited  number  of 
eftective  agents,  and  little  favour  ot  the  ti^overninj^  power  ;  under 
all  which  deficiences  and  discouragements  they  have  been  inde- 
fatij^able  in  their  efforts  to  difi'use  knowledge,  bv  translations  of 
the  siicred  Scriptures,  by  personal  addresses,  by  small  popular 
treatises,  and  by  schools  for  the  children.  Put  such  notions  of 
providential  design,  and  such  an  impulse  to  attempt  some  humble 
ministration  towards  its  accomplishment,  were  regarded  by  those 
iu  the  exercise  of  power  as  a  wild  fanaticism  ;  by  some  of  them 
as  tending  to  a  mischievous  and  dangerous  disturbance.  We 
need  not  be  very  old  to  remember  what  jealous  re})ression  there 
was  in  the  East,  and  what  furious  declamation  here  in  England  ; 
what  malignant  calumny ;  what  ribaldry  of  scorn ;  what  ranting 
denunciations  of  speedy  ruin  if  such  an  inroad  on  the  peace  of 
India  should  not  be  promptly  quashed,  liy  persons  afiecting  !o 
extol  the  European  progress  in  knowledge,  and  some  of  them 
pretending  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  ‘  established  religion  ot 
‘our  country,’ we  were  taught  that  the  people  of  llindoostiui 
needed  none  of  our  lights ;  that  they  were  good  and  hap|>y  as 
they  were,  in  the  mental  condition,  the  religious  faith,  the  con¬ 
secrated  economy,  inherited  from  their  ancestors ;  and  moreover, 
that  on  all  this  there  was  the  stamp  of  perpetuity,  so  that  no 
foreign  ‘  interference  ’  could  effect  a  change  ;  and  the  vain  atten>pt, 
would  recoil  in  a  dreadful  caUrstrophe. 

In  such  observations  we  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  assuming  too 
l)roadly  that  the  hostility  to  an  attempted  innovation  on  the  reli¬ 
gion,  so  to  name  it,  of  Ihe  pco})le,  included  or  implied  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  their  being  brought  under  a  new  mental  cultivation  of  a 
more  general  kind.  It  was  a  very  special  antipathy,  indeed,  that 
''US  felt  to  any  design  of  substituting  Christianity  fur  their  Pa¬ 
ganism;  but  there  was  also,  at  the  very  least,  no  desire  that  the 
ill-fated  mass  should  ever  be  rescued  into  rational  intelligence  by 
sound  instruction  of  a  more  general  kind. 

i  hat  in  late  years  a  beneficent  change  of  sentiment  and  policy 
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has  arisen  ami  become  hopefully  nro^ressiv'e,  is  shown  in  thi< 
interesting^  ami  excellently  written  nook.  We  wish  there  cjuihl 
be  such  an  exposition  of  tlie  causes,  as  would  ascertain  how  inucli 
is  assijrnable  to  the  exertions  of  those  men  whose  lejulitijr  object 
has  been  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  but  whose  operations 
for  that  main  purpose  have  been  diversified  into  all  the  expedients 
Mitliin  the  competence  of  persons  without  authority,  for  pro- 
tnotingf  education  and  moral  reform.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  an  influence  from  this  source  has  frone  powerfully  into  the 
altenitive  process  whieb  has  been  liberali/ino^  the  resident  Kn- 
ropeans,  and  un<lerniinin^  the  prejudices  of  the  mitives.  Those 
Christian  philanthropists  will  perhaps  never  have  full  justice  done 
them  by  historians  of  British  India;  but  it  was  not  fame  that 
they  sought;  and  their  reward  will  l)0  of  another  kind,  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  goveniment  ^appears  to  have  done  nothing  worth  naming 
till  18‘23.  Ten  years  earlier,  at  the  renewal  of  the  Company’s 
charter,  the  sum  of  T  10,000  annually  was  set  ajxirt  for  some  kind 
of  sendee  in  the  way  of  education.  But  so  utterly  careless  wen* 
the  authorities  in  India  about  any  such  concern,  that  ‘  no  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Ibitisli  legisla- 
‘  ture,*  and  the  money  so  assigned  during  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  still  remains,  with  its  compound  interest,  to  be  accounted 
for.  'riie  extraction  of  that  money  from  where  it  has  bi'en 
absorbed  would  be  a  very  curious  chemical  process.  ‘  In  1823, 
‘  the  Ciovernor-general  in  council  resolved — that  there  should  he 

*  constituted  a  genend  committee  of  public  instruction,  for  the 

*  puri)ose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  public  education,  and  of  the 

*  public  institutions  designed  for  its  promotion  ;  and  of  considcr- 

*  mg,  and  from  time  to  time  submitting  to  government,  the  sng- 

*  gestions  of  such  measures  as  it  may  appear  expedient  to  adopt 
‘  with  a  view  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  to  the  intro- 

*  duction  among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  improve- 

*  ment  of  their  moral  character.*  ‘  From  this  period  the  general 

*  committee  of  public  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
♦organ  of  the  government  in  every  thing  that  concerns  that  im- 

*  portant  bnuich  of  its  functions.* — p.  3. 

rhe  account  of  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  very  remarkable  history  ;  and  inigiit  be  called  an 
amusing  one  it  less  serious  questions  and  interests  had  been  in¬ 
volved.  W  hat  plan  would  it  be  supposed  they  began  to  act 
upon,  tor  relieving  a  peojile  pressed  to  the  earth  under  ignorance, 
spiritual  tyranny,  a  systematic  inversion  of  reason,  and  an  idolatry 
which  turned  the  religious  principle  in  the  human  soul  into  a 
malignant  dem(»n  ^  \Vhat  scheme  for  emancipating  their  spirits 
Irom^  this  ignominious  captivity,  and  putting  them  in  a  tram  to 
acquire  sound  sense,  usetul  knowledge,  correct  morality,  and  tdti- 
mately  true  reliifion  t  '1  he  plan  was,  to  promote  with  all  assiduity 
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and  a  lavish  expenditure,  as  the  basis  and  school  of  the  mental 
cultivation,  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
of  course  the  precious  wisdom  enshrined  in  them  by  mythology 
and  imposture.  Into  these  it  was  pleaded  there  might  be  inter¬ 
fused  (to  make  an  excellently  congruous  compound  !)  some  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  reason  and  knowledge,  to  percolate  down  into 
the  vernacular  dialects,  and  even  into  the  English  language,  for  the 
benefit  at  last  of  the  people.  Accordingly  existing  seminaries  of 
that  order  were  patronised,  new  colleges  instituted,  courses  of 
study  prescribed,  siilaries  allotted,  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  books 
printed  in  plenty.  And  to  some  of  these  institutions  were 
‘  tacked  on,’  as  our  author  expresses  it,  certiiin  minor  appoint¬ 
ments  for  teaching  English,  for  wdiicli  a  call  from  the  natives  was 
making  its  W’ay  to  the  ears  of  the  committee. 

But  it  took  no  long  time  to  prove  that  this  cumbrous  machinery 
would  not  work.  The  laborious  and  extremely  tedious  accjuisi- 
tion  of  these  two  very  difficult  languages,  or  either  of  them,  left 
no  time  for  any  competent  attention  to  English.  And  when  the 
youths  had  gone  through  this  long  and  irksome  toil,  they  had  to 
look  round  to  find  out  what  they  were  fit  for,  what  they  should 
do  with  the  attainments  made  at  such  a  cost.  They  might,  in¬ 
deed,  by  perseverance  become  qualified  for  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  learned  and  obsolete  faculties,  as  maulavees  and 
pundits ;  but  there  was  a  very  limited  demand  for  such  lore ;  as 
to  the  Sanscrit,  it  was  jealously  maintained  as  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmins,  who  would  detest  the  profanation  of  it  to 
any  purpose  of  instructing  the  people.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan 
of  education  was  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  natives,  while  great 
numbers  of  them  were  earnest  for  knowledge,  were  wholly  averse 
to  seek  it  in  any  such  way.  It  was  pressed  on  the  committee 
from  various  quarters,  that  the  English  language  was  come  to  be 
the  thing  in  eager  request.  English  books  alone  were  in  de¬ 
mand;  so  that  ‘upwards  of  31,000  English  books  were  sold  by 
*  the  school-book  society  in  the  course  of  two  years,  w  hile  the 
‘education  committee  did  not  dispose  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
‘  volumes  enough  in  three  years  to  pay  the  expense  of  keeping 
‘  them  for  two  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  printing  expenses.* 
They  remained  as  a  store  of  provender  for  the  white  ants. 

A  contrariety  of  opinion,  wdiich  must  have  existed  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  first,  grew  at  length  to  so  positive  a  schism  as  to 
embarrass  its  proceedings,  and  threaten  to  defeat  the  object  of  its 
appointment.  The  one  party  adhered  pertinaciously,  as  if  the 
wishes  of  the  people  had  signified  nothing  in  such  a  case,  to  the 
determination  that  the  instruction  designed  to  be  imparted  to 
them  should  come  through  the  medium  of  the  antiquated  and 
foreign  learning — a  dark-lantern  to  create  daylight. 

VN  hile  it  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  men  who  had,  with 
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lonjj  and  resolute  labour,  mastered  that  literature,  should  set  an 
excessive  value  on  it,  one  may  wonder  how  they  could  imaifine 
that  the  natives,  who  were  seekinji^  the  strai^htest  road  to  plain 
tan^il)Ie  beiiffits,  should  ever  be  induced  to  take  their  first  sta^e 
through  an  out-of-the-way  tract  so  wide,  so  nij^ti^ed,  and  so  dreary; 
just  Jis  if,  in  our  country,  a  man  wantinii^  to  know  the  shortest  and 
t'asiest  roads  to  a  market  for  buyin**^  and  selling;’,  should  be  told  to 
find  his  way  round  by  all  the  antiquities  of  ivy-clothed  castle  and 
abbey  in  the  county.  It  may  be  imagined,  too,  what  would  be 
the  purity,  consistency,  and  fitness  for  practical  use,  of  such  por¬ 
tion  of  European  knowledge  as  they  did  acquire,  blended  up 
with  all  the  rubbish  of  absurdity  through  which  the  course  of  their 
studies  must  lead  them. 

The  opposite  party  \n  the  committee  insisted  as  decidedly,  that 
teaching  the  English  language  and  literature,  with  a  gradual  j)ro- 
cess  of  rendering  the  vernacular  languages  the  vehicles  of  sound 
instruction,  was  the  only  rational  sclieme;  and  the  only  practica¬ 
ble  one,  since  there  was  superabundant  evidence  that  the  people 
would  reject  all  inducements  to  the  study  of  the  superannuated 
Siinscrit  and  the  intrusive  Arabic  literature.  Young  men  who 
liad  been  tmined  in  these  studies,  under  the  ill-judged  patronage 
of  the  government,  found  themselves  and  their  attainments  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  people,  and  sent  an  earnest  representation  of  their 
desolate  condition,  imploring  that  the  government  which  had 
made  them  what  they  W’ere,  w'ould  find  some  way  to  alleviatethe 
hardship  of  their  fate. 

'I'he  j)arties  in  the  committee  being  almost  equally  balanced, 
compromise  being  impracticable,  large  sums  of  the  public  money 
having  been  wasted,  and  the  proceedings  being  brought  to  a 
stand,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  laying  the  state  of 
the  wise  before  the  government,  of  whicli  Lord  W.  Bentick  was 
at  the  head.  ‘  'Hie  important  question,  trembling  in  the  balance,’ 
was  decided  by  a  llesolulion,  March,  183.5,  declaring  that  the 
intention  of  government  was  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people  by  means  ot  the  English  language,  and  literature,  and 
science  ;  forbidding  any  further  misapplication  of  the  grant  to  the 
costly  and  useless  business  of  printing  Arabic*  and  Sanscrit 
books ;  and  ordering  that  W’hatever  of  it  remained  uinvasted 
should  go  to  the  reformed  application.  The  committee  w’as  con¬ 
stituted  anew,  on  the  rational  principle ;  and  several  intelligent 
natives,  now  tor  the  first  time,  were  admitted  to  take  a  share  in 
its  deliberations  on  national  education.  Tw'elve  new’  seminaries 
were  speedily  established;  and  to  each  of  them  w’as  annexed  a 


*  There  liad  l>cen  projected  an  edition  of  Avicenna  (Avicenna  !  at 
lime  of  day,  for  a  medical  education)  at  the  expense  of  £2000. 
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^ood  library  of  English  books,  suited  to  all  ages,  with  permission 
for  the  use  of  them  by  persons  extraneous  to  the  seminaries. 
Scientific  apparatus  and  mathematical  class-books  were  supplied, 
and  arrangements  made  for  printing  volumes  of  selections  from 
the  best  English  authors.  ‘  W  hen  the  operations  were  com- 
‘  menced  there  were  fourteen  seminaries  under  the  control  of  tlio 
‘committee;  they  are  now  (1818)  forty.’  The  saved  relies  of 
the  ill-fated  ‘grant’ just  sufficed,  and  that  was  all,  to  establish 
the  fortieth, — a  single  seminary  in  a  district  (l)inajpore)  contain¬ 
ing  2,300,000  inhabitants,  described  as  sunk  in  a  depth  of  igno¬ 
rance  even  below  the  general  level  of  the  nation. 

In  the  old  institutions  the  different  races  and  castes  were  edu¬ 
cated  separately. 

*  This  practice  was  found  to  encourage  the  prejudice  which  it  was 
meant  to  conciliate.  In  all  the  new  ones  the  important  ])rinciple  has 
been  establislied  of  admitting  boys  of  every  caste  without  distinction. 
Tin’s  practice  has  been  attended  with  no  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 
Christian,  INIoliainmedan,  and  Hindu  boys,  of  every  shade  of  colour 
and  variety  of  descent,  may  be  seen  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
same  class,  engaged  in  the  common  pursuit  of  English  literature,  con¬ 
tending  for  the  same  honours,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  superior  merit  in  their  comrades  of  the  lowest,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  highest  caste.  This  is  a  great  point  gained.  The  artificial  insti- 
tution  of  caste  cannot  long  survive  the  period  when  the  youth  of  India, 
instead  of  being  trained  to  observe  it,  shall  be  led  by  the  daily  habit  of 
their  lives  to  disregard  it.  All  we  hav’e  to  do  is  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether,  to  impress  the  same  character  on  them,  and  to  leave  the  yield¬ 
ing  and  affectionate  mind  of  youth  to  its  natural  impulse.  Habits  of 
friendly  communication  will  thus  be  established  between  all  classes ; 
they  will  insensibly  become  one  people  ;  and  the  process  of  eidighten- 
ing  our  subjects  will  proceed  simultaneously  with  that  of  uniting  them 
among  themselves.’ — p.  20. 

Such  a  mode  of  education  will  doubtless  excite  great  horror 
among  many  of  us  here  in  England;  who  will  foresee  the  speedy 
extinction  of  whatever  there  is  of  Christianity  in  India.  The 
English  children  will  soon  find  their  way,  some  to  the  mosques  of 
the  Prophet,  and  some  to  the  idols’  tem|)les,  (especially  as  the 
latter  may  be  done  under  countenance  of  a  certain  administrative 
patronage  of  the  Christian  government,)  while  the  adherents  of 
those  superstitions  will  become  still  more  incorrigible  devotees 
through  the  new  order  of  instruction.  Has  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  been  duly  consulted  on  the  subject? 

^lost  desirable  as  it  is,  on  all  accounts,  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  natives  should  come  to  understand  the  English  language, 
it  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  a  small  portion  or  them 
that  can  receive  instruction  through  any  other  medium  than  their 
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native  dialects.  The  new  system,  therefore,  will  provide  for  the 
translation  of  useful  works  into  the  popular  lan^iia^es,  and  will 
aim  at  a  gradual  iidaptation  of  those  languages,  by  the  introiluo- 
don  of  foreign  terms  and  a  more  exact  construction,  to  be  com¬ 
petent  channels  for  the  conve)’aiice  of  a  mental  element  so  new 
and  strange  to  them.  While  thus  the  inferior  people  will  tind 
their  native  tongue  beginning  to  tell  them  Si>mething  more  valu¬ 
able  than  it  ever  before  told  them,  or  told  their  forefathers  it  will 
have  the  important  use,  as  our  author  observes,  of  putting  to 
rights  the  faculties  of  a  superior  class  the  landholders  who  will 
be  desirous  to  stand  on  advantageous  terms  of  intelligence  with 
the  provincial  offices  of  government,  but  without  the  trouble  of 
qualifying  themselves  by  learning  English. 

The  government,  under  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  took  measures  for 
a  comprehensive  and  searching  inquiry,  still  in  progress  buo  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  respect  to  education.  e  could  have 
wished  to  know  how  he  and  his  coadjutors  came  to  think  of  doingsuch 
a  thing,  so  soon  com  jiaratively  after  the  settled  state  of  our  dominion 
in  India  ;  since  in  our  own  country  the  high  authorities  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  saw  many  generations  ]>ass  away  without  disturbing 
their  dignity*  and  ease  about  any  such  matter. 

After  briefly  noting  the  progress  of  the  controversy  on  the 
decision  of  which  so  momentous  an  interest  was  depending,  our 
author  goes  into  a  lucid  and  instructive  disquisition  on  the  con¬ 
trasted  quality  and  merits  of  the  literature  of  the  East  and  that 
which  is  going  from  the  West  to  supplant  it.  Nobody  will 
believe  that  the  party  who  could  be  so  strenuous  for  the  former, 
when  the  question  of  a  national  education,  had  any  sincere  con¬ 
cern  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  However  that  might 
be,  the  orientalists  of  the  committee  were  kept  in  countenance  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  demonstration  of  the  literary  English  in  the 
h^ist.  .The  Asiatic  Society,  whose  main  and  proper  business  is 
widely  apart  from  that  of  ]>opular  education,  came  zealously  to 
the  rescue,  and  were  joined  by  many  who  ‘  still  held  the  strong- 
*  holds  of  tlie  administration.* 

*  The  habits  of  a  long  life  were  now  for  the  tirst  time  broken  in 
upon.  They  felt  as  if  the  world  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  spent  their  strength  for  nought,  and  that  their  learning  was  alto¬ 
gether  vanity.  The  axe  seemed  to  them  to  be  laid  at  the  riwt  of  their 
reputation.  This  was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  ^len 
who  had  been  remarkable  for  self-restraint  completely  lost  their  tem¬ 
per.  It  was  a  striking  exhibition  of  character.’ — p. 

^  Tlie  alarm  and  indignation  came  round  to  this  side  of  the  globe. 
Can  any  thing  more  ludicrously  impertinent  be  conceived  than  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  our  author,  that  certain  of  the  German 
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literati  cried  out  ag^nst  the  iniquitv?  Vain  of  having  made 
a  little  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit,  w^ich  >\*as,  no  doubt,  to  un¬ 
lock  some  ancient  hoartl  of  transcendental  wisdom,  they,  even 
they,  must  take  upon  them  to  be  grimly  offended  at  the  Indian 
government  for  deeming  the  national  amendment  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  inflexions  of  antiquateil  verbs ;  for  seeking  to  brin^ 
a  \*ast  population  under  mental  and  moral  discipline  bv  a  practi¬ 
cable  system,  instead  of  mocking  them  with  useless  languages, 
the  vehicles  of  far  worse  than  useless  doctrines. 

When  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  institutions  of  kindred  nature, 
clmmed  a  continued  privilege  of  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the 
fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  popular  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  vehemently  opposed  any  methoii  for  effecting  it  which 
should  cast  off* all  dependence  on  their  favorite  pursuits,  the  matter 
was  forced  to  a  decision,  which  fixed  the  final  dinun  on  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  literature  to  be  the  school  of 
the  national  mind. 

Both  these  languages  are  of  difficult  and  laborious  acquirement. 

‘  ‘  The  study  of  Sanscrit  grammar/  ^Ir.  Adam  ol»sorves,  *  iHX'unies 
about  seven  years,  lexietdogy  about  two,  literature  ulK>ut  ten,  law 
about  ten,  logic  about  thirttvn,  and  mythology  about  four.*  The 
ctmrse  of  study  fixed  for  the  Sanscrit  cidlege  of  Calcutta  by  Professor 
Wilson,  embraces  twelve  years  ;  the  first  six  of  which  are  sjH'ut  in 
learning  gnunmar  and  comjH>sition  ;  l)esides  which,  the  lM»ys  are  ex- 
peettd  to  know  something  of  gnunmar  lK*fore  they  are  admitted.  In 
three  years  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  [native  Iniys]  gt‘t  such  a  ctmi- 
mand  of  the  English  language  as  to  1h»  able  to  acquire  every  sort  of 
information  by  means  of  it.  The  Sanscrit  is  altogether  a  dtnid  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Arabic  is  not  sjwken  in  India.  The  English  is  Inith  a 
living  and  a  spoken  language.  The  Brahminical  and  Mwlem  systems 
belong  to  bygone  davs ;  a  largt*  jHirtion  of  them  has  lH»ct>me  obsolete  ; 
a  still  larger  is  only  faintly  reflected  in  the  habits  of  the  jHH)ple.  The 
associations  connected  with  the  new  learning,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
gaining  ground  every  day.  The  Englisli  government  is  established  ; 
English  principles  and  institutions  are  bt'coming  familiarizeil  to  the 
native  mind ;  l^glish  words  are  extensively  adopted  with  the  native 
languages  ;  teachers,  l)ooks,  and  schools  are  rapidly  multiplied  ;  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  eilucation  are  all  applied  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  English  in  India  ;  infant  sclunds,  which  have  lately  Ikvu  in¬ 
troduced,  will  enable  native  children  to  acquire  our  language,  without 
iuiy  loss  of  time,  as  they  learn  to  speak.* — p.  110. 

So  that  the  English  is  already  a  far  less  foreign  language  than 
those  ttvx),  with  which  the  people  were  threatened  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  dreary  desert  under  pretence  of  conducting  them  to  the 
promised  laud.  As  to  what  those  languages  chiefly  contain,  it 
would  well  beseem  a  nation,  itself  possessed  of  true  science,  a 
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masculine  literature,  a  pure  moral  code,  and  a  divinely  revealed 
religion — it  would  well  beseem  such  a  nation,  when  professedly 
intent^  in  cjipacity  of  patron-sovereij^n,  on  enlightening  a  grand 
section  of  the  human  race,  to  appoint  for  them  a  course  of  intro¬ 
ductory  discipline  which  should  imbue  the  youtldul  faculties  with 
every  thing  that  can  pervert,  and  stunt,  and  debase  them ;  with 
all  the  fiM>lerIes,  monstrous  absurdities,  and  fetid  abominations  of 
a  superstition  which  has  gone  the  full  reach  of  the  ability  of  the 
human  soul  to  make  itself  mad  and  worthless.  So  that  whatever 
of  science,  or  useful  knowledge  of  any  sort,  there  might  be  time 
for  the  pupils  of  this  discipline  to  attain  eventually,  we  must  take 
care  they  should  come  to  it  preoccupied  with  every  prejudice 
against  it,  and  every  inaptitude  to  learn  it.  Some  of  the  advo¬ 
cates,  indeed,  alfected  to  plead  that,  in  such  a  process,  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  learn  to  detect  and  despise  the  imposture  and  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  lore  in  w  hich  they  w  ere  thus  to  be  baptized  and 
confirmed.  What !  under  the  tuition  of  Ilrahmin  pundits,  who 
must,  in  the  Sanscrit  department,  be  the  sole  preceptors  ?  How 
happens  it,  then,  that  the  pupils  of  their  colleges  do  not  make 
this  discovery,  and  come  forth  with  emancipated  minds,  to  re¬ 
nounce  and  explode  the  system  of  delusion?  It  w\as  a  hollow 
pretence.  By  the  time  (far  advanced  into  manhood)  that  their 
scholars  have  gone  through  the  course  to  qualify  them  for  precep¬ 
tors,  our  author  says, 

‘  It  is  too  late  to  liegin  a  new  training  in  European  literature  and 
science,  and  if  it  were  not  tcM)  late,  they  would  have  no  inclination  for 
the  task.  Their  interest,  their  atfections,  their  prejudices,  their -pride, 
their  religious  feelings,  are  all  pre-engaged  in  favour  of  the  systems 
under  the  influences  of  which  they  have  grown  up,  and  by  w’hich  their 
minds  have  been  formed.  Their  time  of  change  is  in  every  rt*8pect 
gone  by.  Altlumgh  tlie  system  (»f  educiition  advocated  by  the  oriental 
party  had  a  fair  trial  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  no  teacher  of  this 
descriptitm  was  produced,  m»r  w  tis  there  ever  any  appearance  of  one. 
A  few  maulavees  and  ])uiidits  may,  to  please  us,  have  acejuired  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowle<lge  of  a  few'  of  the  most  obvious  parts  of  the  European 
systems  of  geography  and  astnmomy  ;  but  none  of  them  showed  any 
disiHisition  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  systems  under  which  they 
had  lKH*n  brought  uj),  and  to  which  they  were  still  as  much  attached  as 
any  of  their  class.* — p.  131. 

In  commenting  on  such  a  scheme  and  such  pretences,  our 
author  might  have  made  the  observation  which  W’e  have  intimated 
before,  that  there  nrevailed  among  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
figuring  men  in  India,  both  of  the  adepts  in  oriental  learning, 
ami  of  the  civil  and  military  classes,  something  much  w’orse  than 
indifference  to  tlic  object  t»f  supplanting  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  1  here  was  a  direct  hostility  against  revealed  religion. 
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In  their  minds,  and  not  very  equivocally  in  the  words  lof  some 
of  them,  they  deprecated  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  com¬ 
mence  a  WVLT  on  the  rabble  of  g^ods,  and  all  the  inveterate  impos¬ 
tures  and  iniquities.  Rather  let  the  people  continue  to  believe 
in  all  the  ‘  lyings  vanities,*  and  shape  tlieir  actions  according^ly, 
than  admit  the  evidence  of  one  sole  religion  conveyed  in  a  decla¬ 
ration  from  the  Governor  of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  satisfactory 
testimony  that  this  malignant  spirit  is  even  yet  quite  extinct  in 
India. 

But  at  any  rate,  a  scheme  for  reclaiming  to  sound  reason, 
knowledge,  and  morality,  the  millions  of  deluded  and  enslaved 
minds,  by  the  expedient  of  working  systematically  into  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  them  the  essential  elements  of  that 
delusion  and  mental  slavery,  is  gone  into  the  limbo  of  vanity, 
cjirrying  with  it  some  of  the  names  of  its  promoters.  The  people 
absolutely  will  not  hear  of  any  such  method  of  raising  themselves 
in  die  world. 

‘  A  revolution  has  already  taken  place  in  men’s  minds,  not  only 
among  the  unlettered,  but  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  whose  property,  activity,  aud  inHuetice  will 
secure  the  further  extension,  and  the  permanence  of  the  change.  The 
people  are  greedy  for  European  knowledge,  and  crowd  to  our  semina- 
ries  in  greater  numbers  than  we  can  teach  them.  What  more  do  we 
want?  where  would  have  been  the  wisdom  of  entertaining  the  1200 
English  students  who  beseiged  the  doors  of  the  Hoogly  college  with 
lectures  on  the  absurdities  of  the  Pooranic  system  of  the  earth  ?  They 
already  fully  admitted  the  superiority  of  our  system,  and  came  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  instructed  in  it ;  and  so  it  is  with  thousands  of  youth  in 
every  part  of  the  Bengal  provinces.’ — p.  132. 

‘  The  curiosity  of  the  jieople  is  thoroughly  roused ;  and  the  passion 
for  English  knowledge  has  penetrated  the  most  obscure,  and  extended 
to  the  most  remote,  parts  of  India.  The  steam-boats,  passing  up  and 
down  the  Ganges,  are  boarded  by  native  boys,  begging,  not  for  money, 
hut  for  books.  The  chiefs  of  the  Punjab,  a  country  which  has  never 
been  subdued  by  the  British  arms,  made  so  many  applications  to  the 
Political  Agent  on  the  frontier  to  procure  education  for  their  children, 
that  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  attach  a  schoolmaster  to  his 
establishment.* — p.  166. 

With  such  a  movement  of  the  popular  mind  in  view,  how  ab¬ 
surd  at  once  and  frivolous  is  one  ot  the  arguments  of  the  orien¬ 
talists,  namely,  that  the  vernacular  languages  being  extremely 
deficient  as  vehicles  for  the  knowledge  pouring  in  from  the  West, 
tliey  ought  not  to  be  made  a  ‘  grotesque  patchwork  '  by  the  in- 
tr^uction  of  English  words  and  modes  of  expression,  but  sup¬ 
plied,  and  at  the  same  time  embellished,  from  tlie  verbal  riches  of 
the  classical  Sanscrit  and  Arabic;  both  of  which  they  seem  to 
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liave  ipokeii  of  as  ‘  congenial  *  with  the  vernacular)  in  spite  of  the 
radical  and  total  difference  between  these  two.  But  even  if  they 
were  as  easy  of  acquirement  as  tlie  English,  instead  of  being 
vastly  more  difficult,  who  will  pretend  that  they  could  afford  the 
required  supply  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  hLve  terms 
and  phraseology  appropriate  to  an  order  of  subjects  and  modes  of 
thought  with  which  they  never  had  any  thing  to  do — a  ^rand  in¬ 
vasion  from  a  totally  foreign  empire  of  intelligence  ?  Since  the 
crudeness  and  deficiency  of  the  vernacular  dialects  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  and  corrected  from  some  extraneous  quarter  or  other,  it 
w'ould  seem  a  dictate  of  common  sense  that  the  supplementary 
infusion  of  foreign  language,  to  create  a  new  capacity  in  the 
native  dialects,  should  be  the  language  that  contains  and  imports 
the  new  knowledge.  We  have  noticed  our  author’s  interesting 
illustration  of  the  process  by  which  the  European  languages  have 
grown  to  their  present  state,  as  applicable  to  show  how  the  in¬ 
trusive  English  will  become  naturalized  in  the  Bengallee  and 
Hindustanee ;  and  will  so  modify  them  in  the  mixture,  that  all 
offensive  appearance  of  incongruity  will  vanish.  He  scouts  the 
pedantry  which  protests  against  this  process  as  spoiling  the  purity 
of  the  Indian  tongues;  as  if  it  were  not  the  business  of  language 
to  be  the  completest  possible  medium  of  communication,  by 
whatever  means  it  can  be  made  so ;  as  if,  besides,  the  languages 
in  question  had  attained  any  such  classical  dignity  and  refinement 
that  w'e  should  be  alarmed  for  the  sacrilege  of  damaging  their 
finished  graces. 

An  amusing  instance  is  told  of  the  ridiculous  passion  for 
making  the  sacred  language  talk  on  ordinary  affairs,  and  im¬ 
posing  silence  on  the  familiar  one  in  its  venerable  presence.  The 
official  personage  thought,  belike,  that  there  w^oiild  be  more 
authority  in  terms  of  the  dialect  which  the  gods  had  employed  in 
ordering  their  concerns. 

*  A  gentleman,  holding  office  in  India,  lately  attempted  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  theory  now  under  consideration.  In  his  official  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  neighlmuring  courts,  every  word  not  of  Sanscrit  origin 
was  carefully  expunged,  and  a  pure  Sanscrit  w’ord  w'as  substituted  for 
it.  Thus  Sutiyrahuk  w'as  thrust  in  the  place  of  Collector ^  Sunkhuk  of 
Number,  Adhe$h  of  Ilukm,  Bhoomadhikaree  of  Xemindar ;  and  so  on. 
The  consequence  was,  that  his  communications  were  unintelligible  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  it  w'ould  have  been 
better  if  they  had  been  in  Persian,  from  wdiich  w'e  had  at  that  time 
just  escapeil,  than  in  such  a  learned  jargon.* — p.  120. 

After  so  many  huig  years  of  an  absurd  practice,  a  valuable 
innovation  has  been  in  part  effected,  and  seems  in  progress  to  be 
completed,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Persian  language  from  the 
business  of  the  government. 
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*  Till  lately  the  use  of  the  Persian  language  in  all  official  proceed¬ 
ings  bound  down  the  educated  classes  of  the  natives,  in  the  Bengal 
luid  Agra  presidencies,  to  the  study  of  a  thoroughly  debasing  and 
wortliless  literature.  This  spell  has  been  dissolved :  the  vernaculars 
language  has  been  substituted  throughout  the  revenue  department ; 
and  the  same  measure  is  now  iu  progress  in  the  judicial  department. 
The  extraordinary  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  this  change  was 
effected  in  the  revenue  administration,  proves  that  this  event  took 
place  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  furnishes  a  happy  prognostic  of  future 
improvement.  In  Bengal,  the  Persian  language  had  disappeared  from 
the  collector’s  offices  at  the  end  of  a  month  almost  as  completely  as  if 
it  had  never  been  used.  It  melted  away  like  snow.’ — p.  144.  *  Per¬ 

sian  is  ceasing  to  be  the  language  of  business  ;  and  the  study  of  Arabic 
and  Sanscrit  will  soon  be  rendered  superfluous  by  the  inestimable  l)oon 
which  is  being*  prepared  for  the  people,  of  a  complete  body  of  law  in 
their  own  language.’ — p.  1 28. 

A  beneficent  luminary  is  appearing  on  the  moral  horizon  of 
India  in  this  new  system  of  law,  to  revolutionize,  to  annihilate 
rather,  so  opprobious  and  noxious  a  condition  of  civil  existence  as 
that  exhibited  in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  Buried  under  the  obscurity  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  erudition,  mixed 
up  with  the  dogmas  of  religion,  and  belonging  to  two  concurrent  sys¬ 
tems  made  up  of  the  dicta  of  sages  of  different  ages  and  schools,  the 
laws  are  at  present  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain,  redundant,  and 
contradictory.  To  obtain  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  either  Ma- 
liomedan  or  Hindu  law  is  the  work  of  a  whole  life  ;  and  is  therefore 
the  business  of  a  separate  profession,  with  which  the  bar  and  bench 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  expositors  of  the  law  are  the  muftis 
aud  pundits ;  men  who,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
learning  to  which  they  are  devoted,  live  only  in  past  ages,  and  are 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  the 
barbarism  of  antiquity  and  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  present 
time.  Their  oracular  responses  are  too  often  the  result  of  ignorance, 
pedantry,  or  corruption  ;  but  as  they  are  few  in  number,  and  have  a 
monopoly  of  this  kind  of  learning,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convict 
them.  The  judges  and  barristers,  l)eing  excluded  by  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  legal  system  from  the  mysteries  of  their  own  profession, 
can  exercise  no  control  over  them.  The  people,  who  know  no  law 
except  what  happens  from  time  to  time  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
muflis  and  ])undits,  are  still  more  helpless.’ —  p.  152. 

In  this  disordered  world  every  reform  must  wait  for  its  time ; 
yet  one  may  be  allowed  to  admire  the  philosophic  patience  of  a 


*  We  are  not  pleased  to  meet  with  this  ugly  vulgarism  or  cockn©yi*®>  in 
writing  so  correct  and  elegant  as  that  of  our  author. 
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j>owerful  and  enlightened  government,  in  so  long  holding  its 
grand  function  of  legislation  in  abeyance,  in  homage  to  barbarism 
like  this;  while  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  so  vast  a  population 
have  been  left  the  sport  of  Indian  irrationality  and  knavery, 
under  the  protection  of  contented  English  ignorance.  An  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  compensation  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  code, 
which  is  expected  with  extreme  interest,  from  the  special  com¬ 
mission,  with  Mr.  Macaulay  at  its  head. 

One  great  benefit  of  all  these  changes  will  be,  as  Mr.  Treve¬ 
lyan  observes,  to  make  it  imperative  on  all  classes  of  the  English 
oflicials,  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  popular  language. 
Another  will  be  to  throw  wide  open  the  field  for  the  laudaule 
ambition  of  the  natives,  who  are  eagerly  pressing  on  to  attain  a 
respectable  rank  in  their  country,  by  qualifying  themselves  for 
employments  under  the  government.  A  general  and  incalculably 
beneficial  result  will  be,  to  bring  the  natives  and  their  foreign 
conquerors  into  a  more  intimate,  more  equitable,  and  more  ami¬ 
cable  relation  ;  which,  w'hile  it  tends  to  assimilate  the  most  capa¬ 
ble  and  active  portion  of  the  population,  and  promotes  improve¬ 
ments  of  which  they  will  feel  the  value,  will  have  an  influence  to 
mitigate  the  mortified  feeling  wdiich  always  lurks  for  a  long  wdiile 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  a  conquered  nation.  Mr.  T.  assures 
us  that  this  conciliation  is  in  hopeful  progress,  aided  by  a  great 
change  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  English,  from  that  con¬ 
tempt  in  which,  till  recent  times,  they  were  accustomed  to  hold 
the  natives.  Tins  change  will  become  more  decided  every  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  multiplying  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  acquiring  European  knowledge  and  modes  of  thinking. 
The  uniform  stiitement  is,  that  the  Indian  youth  make  both  as 
quick  and  as  solid  improvement  as  their  English  coevals,  in  the 
study  of  language  and  the  sciences  adapted  to  practical  use. 
There  is  testimony  to  the  remarkable  pronciency  of  the  students 
in  the  medical  department. 

Our  author  represents  tliat  w  hat  is  rising  to  be  an  influential 
(the  most  influential)  portion  of  the  people,  regard  our  intellec¬ 
tual  and  political  ascendency  as  their  auspicious  star.  And  we 
w’lsli  he  may  not  be  too  sanguine  in  anticipating  that,  in  no  very 
long  time,  our  language  and  knowdedge  will  spread  so  diffusively 
through  the  country  as  to  affect  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  propagating  a  spirit  and  a  movement  destined  at  length 
to  break  up,  through  its  whole  extent,  the  enormous  black  empire 
of  superstition  and  moral  debasement,  under  which  the  race  has 
been  prostrate  during  fifty  generations.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  result;  but  in  our  confidence  of  it  W’e  must  have  a 
much  more  direct  regard  to  the  supreme  Providence  than  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  calculations  of  philosophers  and  politic*al  philan¬ 
thropists.  As  to  the  agency  to  work  that  grand  revolution,  it  is 
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in  a  sparing  and  reluctant  manner  tliat  they  recognize  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  progress  of  the  true  religion,  as  tlie  most  powerful 
and  beneficent  of  the  energies  operating  in  the  transformation. 
— We  are  not  applying  these  observations  to  the  present  writer. 

Like  every  other  rational  man,  he  looks  forward  to  a  time,  a 
time  fiir  off,  when  India  must  become  independent  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  he  represents  that,  meanwhile,  the  improvement  of 
the  people  will  form  our  strongest  hold  on  tliem  ;  for  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  becoming  more  enlightened,  they  are  the 
more  convinced  of  the  grand  benefit  of  our  dominion.  The  cul¬ 
tivated  portion  know  that  they  have  in  that  their  only  security ; 
and  would  look  with  horror  at  the  return  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  Pagan  despotism,  of  which  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  they 
would  be  the  first  victims. 

I\Ir.  Trevelyan  has  done  most  worthy  service  by  this  highly 
liberal,  intelligent,  and  remarkably  well  written  volume. 


Art.  III.  Schism,  as  Opposed  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church:  especially  in 
the  Present  Times,  (The  Prize  Essay.)  llumiltun  and  Co. 

lyrEXT  to  the  admission  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  few  propositions  would  ensure  more  general 
concurrence  than,  that  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  united,  and 
that  schism  (veri  nominis)  is  a  pestilent  evil  and  a  great  sin. 
But  in  advancing  beyond  these  vague  generalities,  we  enter  a 
region  where  all  seems  confusion  and  misapprehension.  We 
look  in  vain  for  a  clear  and  scriptural  conception  of  what  the 
terms  church-unity^  schism^  &c  ,  mean.  The  great  mass  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers  create  a  personification  which  they  denominate 
the  Church  of  Christ,  either  out  of  the  supreme  Rulers,  or  out  of 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  as  this  is  composed  of 
the  three  elements  of  common,  statute,  and  canon  law.  Others 
again  identify  the  church  of  Christ  with  the  nation,  wherever  the 
nation  has  established  the  church  by  law ;  and  hence  every  one 
that  separates  from  such  a  church,  or  may  happen  to  be  born  of 
parents  or  ancestors  that  long  since  withdrew  from  it,  and  every 
one  that  demurs  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  is  based  on  the 
purely  human  compound  of  canon,  statute,  and  common  law^  as 
well  as  every  one  who  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth  is  or  can  be  either  ruled  or  represented  by  men 
whom  the  civil  authority  appoints  over  it — all  these  are  bnmded 
by  nearly  the  whole  host  of  ecclesiastical  writers  as  schismatics, 
and  all  the  thunderbolts  of  eternal  vengeance  are  invoked  against 
the  heads  of  the  presumptuous  sinners  who  dare  to  violate  the 
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unity  of  Christ’s  church,  and  by  their  schismatical  opinions  and 

i)ractices,  to  provoke  the  ire  of  his  vicegerents.  It  is  obvious, 
lowever,  that  these  fulminations  are  powerless  in  themselves, 
and  equally  so  as  to  the  consciences  of  the  alleged  delinquents, 
because  they  fail  to  show  that  link  of  association  with  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  which  alone  can  give  them 
efficiency.  Men  may  anathematize  their  fellow  men  for  what 
they  are  pleased  to  denominate  sins  against  Clirist,  but  which 
turn  out  to  be  only  sins  against  human  institutions ;  and  they 
may  deem  themselves  fully  justified  in  persecuting;  or,  if  they 
tolerate,  they  may  say  they  are  condescendingly  merciful ;  but 
happily  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come,  and  their  nod  can 
neitner  shut  the  gate  of  heaven  nor  open  that  of  hell.  Assuredly 
their  thoughts  are  not  God’s  thoughts. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  all  wlio  wish  to  entertain  and  promote 
truth  upon  these  matters,  that  before  they  can  convict  any  cul¬ 
prit  of  schism  in  the  church  of  Christ,  they  must  clearly  identify 
the  particular  society  w  ith  the  idea  of  the  church,  as  developed  in 
the  New'  Testament,  for  every  thing  called  a  church  is  not  really 
such :  and  then  the  charge  of  schism  must  be  substantiated,  not 
by  the  proof  of  infraction  upon  human  regulations  superinduced 
upon  the  laws  of  the  original  Founder  of  the  church,  but  by  evi¬ 
dence  drawn  directly  from  the  stiitute  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  one  of  the  most  indisputable  of  propositions,  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  a  society  of  oelieving  persons,  united  or 
cemented  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  regulated 
in  all  its  opinions  and  practices  by  his  own  or  his  apostles*  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is,  hence,  an  essential  part  of  loyalty  to  the  divine 
King  of  Zion  to  reject  all  innovations  upon  this  scriptural  idea  of 
a  church,  and  equally  so  to  repudiate  the  system  of  representation 
which  sets  up  the  rulers  only  in  place  of  the  church  itself,  and 
delegates  whatever  authority  or  power  to  act  Christ  has  imparted 
to  the  whole  body,  to  those  governors  whom  the  state,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  unauthenticated  pow’er,  has  chosen  for  the  church  and 
imposed  upon  it  There  can  be  no  violation  of  the  church’s 
unity  w’here  the  soi  disant  church  is  not  composed  according  to 
Christ’s  law',  or  W'here  it  confounds  the  churcli  and  the  w'orld ; 
and  there  cm  be  no  charge  of  schism  sustained  by  inspired  law 
where  neither  the  body  divided,  nor  the  laws  infringed,  can  plead 
divine  prescription.  Hence  according  to  our  ideas  of  fealty  to 
Christ,  the  greater  part  of  the  denunciations  against  schism,  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  prove  no  better  than  Priam’s  dart, 
which  showed  his  rage  but  not  his  strength — the  telum  imbelle 
sine  ictu. 

\  et  undoubtedly  there  is  such  a  thing  as  schism,  and  the 
endeavour  to  ascerUiin  it,  as  w’ell  as  the  wdsh  to  advance  that 
unity  to  which  it  is  adverse,  is  w’orthy  of  engaging  the  noblest 
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endowments  both  natural  and  spiritual.  He  shall  assuredly  de¬ 
serve  well  of  the  whole  church  who  shall  make  any  improvement 
eitlier  in  the  prophylactic  or  the  remedial  treatment  of  those 
evils  in  the  true  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  which  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  deplore,  but  which  few  indeed  know  how  to  treat. 

If,  as  we  assume,  the  true  church  of  Christ  consists  exclusively 
of  spiritual  and  regenerated  men,  the  more  closely  the  whole 
fraternity  can  be  drawn  together,  the  better  for  itself,  for  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  But  there  can 
be  nothing  either  commendable  or  desirable  in  its  accession  to 
that  anomalous  combination  which,  under  the  name  of  the  church, 
has  become  identified  with  the  state  as  its  fountain  of  power,  and 
with  the  nation  as  the  circle  of  its  membership.  To  fraternize 
with  the  great  national  corruption  of  Christianity  were  at  once  to 
throw  up  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  abandon  all  hope  of  ever 
realizing  a  sound  and  general  union  of  his  true  followers.  But 
let  the  scriptural  postulatum  of  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  accompanying  evidence 
of  a  new  birth  to  lighteousness,  be  laid  as  the  sine  qud  non  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  the  salient  questions  of  schism,  union, 
forbearance,  and  terms  of  communion,  would  cease  to  be  ques¬ 
tions  of  difficult  and  embarrassed  solution.  The  essential  points 
would  be  drawn  within  a  narrow  compass.  They  would  embrace 
the  admission  of  the  completeness,  sufficiency,  and  paramount 
authority  of  inspired  legislation  and  precedent,  with  the  converse 
exclusion  of  human  dictation,  whether  coming  from  the  civil 
power  or  the  ecclesiastical  officer — the  recognition  of  spiritual 
men,  and  only  such,  as  brethren ;  the  tolerance  of  differences,  or 
mutual  forbearance  in  all  things  not  involving  a  dereliction  of 
Christ’s  commands,  and  a  free  admission  to  Christian  privileges 
and  ordinances,  upon  the  same  and  no  other  terms  than  those 
which  appear  to  have  been  required  by  the  first  rulers  of  the 
Christian  fraternity. 

The  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  whole  spiritual  community  of 
Christians  accede  to  the  particular  views  of  any  one  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  denominations  can  prevail  only  where  overweening  pride,  or 
an  assumption  of  infallibility  of  interpretation  and  judgment,  has 
silenced  the  dictites  of  sobriety,  and  obliterated  the  testimonies 
of  human  experience.  But  the  hope  of  realizing  such  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  unity  as  shall  embrace  the  majority,  it  not  the  entire 
community,  of  spiritual  Christians,  in  some  form  that  shall  both 
wipe  away  the  reproach  of  division,  and  restore  the  long  lost 
honours  of  brotherly  love,  appears  to  some  in  the  present  day 
neither  utopian  nor  distant.  In  the  grand  enterprizes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  gained ;  whether 
the  temper  of  the  present  times  augur  favourably  for  any  further 
advance  in  the  line  of  mutual  approximation — or  whether  we  may 
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not  dread  a  secession,  even  from  the  ranks  of  our  benevolent 
confederations,  of  some  who  be^in  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Uuir  church,  but  who  ought  to  look  exclusively  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  kingdom — and  whether  w  e  are  not  yet  doomed  to 
hear  of  more  divisions  schisms,  and  sects,  are  questions  w’hich 
will  be  variously  determined  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
information  men  possess,  and  the  different  spheres  in  wdiich  they 
move.  For  our  own  part,  we  wish  to  entertain  no  pet  opinion 
one  w'ay  or  the  other.  As  becomes  us,  wx  endeavour  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  impartially  to  judge  only  by  the  evidence  before  us; 
without  pretending  either  to  the  character  of  seers  or  sages  en¬ 
dowed  with  acumen  or  penetration  above  our  generation.  We 
think  no  one  can  indulge  the  hope  that  either  of  the  established 
churches  is  in  an  improved  state  of  feeling  towards  the  unesta¬ 
blished  or  voluntary.  We  think  it,  moreover,  scarcely  less  evi¬ 
dent,  that  there  is,  in  both  the  established  churches,  a  marked 
alienation  of  the  spiritual  and  evangelical  portions,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  from  their  equally  spiritual  and  evangelical  brethren  in 
tlie  voluntary  churches.  There  is  an  unequivocal  indication  of  a 
disposition  to  symbolize  wdth  those  of  their  own  party  w’ho  arc 
religiously  at  the  very  antipodes  of  their  opinions,  rather  than 
fniternize  with  those  among  the  voluntary  churches,  with  w'hom 
they  professedly  accord  in  all  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  system. 
There  appears,  moreover,  a  disposition  in  the  largest  and  most 
pow'erful  even  of  the  sectaries  to  turn  tail  upon  their  fellow  sec¬ 
taries,  and  to  follow  in  the  w’ake  of  the  establishment,  wdiether  w’ith 
the  hope  of  being  fed  at  no  distant  day  by  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  its  table,  or  wdiether,  in  the  light  of  that  sagacious  policy 
which  recommends  two  strings  to  your  bow',  they  w’ould  be  on 
such  terms  with  the  compulsory  system,  that  in  default  of  the 
voluntary,  they  might  fall  hack  upon  it,  or  whether  there  is  such 
u  natural  sympathy  between  great  ecclesiiistical  confederations  as 
to  draw  them  into  an  open  countenance  of  each  other,  for  the 
sake  of  repressing  even  in  tlie  church  of  Christ,  that  spirit  of 
equality  which  is  so  inimical  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  so  apt  to  spring 
out  of  churches  apostolically  constituted — these  are  knotty  points 
which  we  w'ill  not  take  upon  us  to  decide — certainly  appearances 
are  not  favourable,  and  we  merely  allude  to  them  for  the  sake  of 
showing  what  light  these  and  other  circumstances  afford  upon  the 
general  question  of  unity  among  real  Christians.  Whether  such 
a  desideratum  is  approaching,  or  wdiether  recent  events  and  the 
aspects  of  the  times  warrant  the  anticipation,  w’e  confess  ourselves 
to  be  very  sceptical.  Yet  we  w'ould  throw  no  impediment  in  its 
wray,  and  we  would  utter  no  auguries  or  prognostications  figainst 
the  dawn  of  such  a  happy  era.  Whatever  w’e  ourselves  think  of 
tlie  feasibleness  or  probability  of  a  general  and  substantial  union 
of  those  Protestant  churches  wdiich  proceed  upon  the  first  prin- 
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dple  of  conversion  and  spiritual  regeneration,  by  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  one  body,  or  by  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  different 
churches,  and  their  cordial  fellowship  in  Christian  ordinances, 
still  it  is  evident  that  the  desire  for  further  union  is  rising  in  some 
quarters,  and  many  good  men  are  becoming  sanguine  of  the 
issue,  though  they  differ  greatly  in  their  views  of  the  means  by 
whicli  it  will  be  effected.  The  very  desire  for  union  is  at  any 
rate  laudable,  and  if  it  effect  nothing  more,  it  will  repress  ani¬ 
mosities,  and  probably  strengthen  the  confederations  for  doing 
good ;  at  all  events  it  will  materially  subserve  the  interest  of  pri¬ 
vate  Christian  friendship. 

Without,  therefore,  adventuring  any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the 
aspect  of  the  times  in  reference  to  union  among  Protestants,  we 
may  at  least  record  our  adminition  of  the  benevolent  and  truly 
Christian  feeling  which  originated  the  project  of  exciting  public 
attention  upon  the  subject,  and  of  producing  laudable  competition 
among  a  number  of  learned  and  gifted  men,  by  proposing  a  prize 
of  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  upon  Schism.  We  cannot 
commend  too  warmly  the  catholic  spirit  which  has  planned  and 
brought  to  bear  an  effort  admirably  directed  towards  so  important 
and  sacred  an  object.  The  name  of  Sir  C.  E.  Smith  will  not 
only  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  and  affections  all  his  contempora¬ 
ries  who  love  the  cause  of  the  Saviour  more  than  they  love  that  of 
their  own  party,  but  it  will  be  emblazoned  in  the  records  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  along  with  those  of  the  most  devoted  and  illustrious 
friends  of  man  whose  supreme  aim  has  been  the  glory  and  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  noble-minded 
patron  of  the  present  essay  enjoys  not  only  the  honour  of  endea¬ 
vouring  hereby  to  promote  the  union  of  all  true  Christians,  but  of 
aiding  in  various  other  ways  the  spread  of  the  gospel  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  views  are  comprehensive  and  liberal,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  one  whose  aim  is  not  the  honour  wdiich  man 
can  bestow,  but  the  recovery  of  mankind  to  virtue,  liappiness,  and 
immortality.  We  trust  he  may  live  to  see  some  at  least  of  his 
holy  and  generous  anticipations  accomplished.  Even  if  there 
yet  remain,  as  we  fear,  obstacles  at  present  insurmountable,  to 
the  cordial  reconcilement  of  the  different  branchesofthe  Protestant 
communion  to  each  other,  so  that  they  might  present  a  more  im¬ 
pregnable  front  to  the  papacy,  and  act  with  a  more  directly 
aggressive  form  upon  its  wide  domain;  yet  we  believe  he  is  likely 
to  witness  more  abundant  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  those  vast  masses  of  mankind  at  home  and  abroad,  w  ho 
have  never  yet  been  subjected  to  the  meliorating  influence  of  the 
gospel,  and  wdiom  it  w’ere  infinitely  preferable  to  bring  under  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  any  oi  the  orthodox  sects,  rather  than 
leave  them  as  they  now  are,  a  prey  to  vice  and  infidelity. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  church — w^e  mean  the  spiritual  com- 
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munity — in  all  its  goctions,  is  on  tlie  eve  of  a  decided  advance, 
in  nearly  all  directions,  on  the  kingdom  and  power  of  darkness. 
Every  division  of  it  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  its  divine  Captain 
— ‘  onu’ard  !*  The  movement  has  begun ;  the  preparation  is 
visible ;  hope  is  upon  every  banner ;  the  aggressive  force  has 
commenced  its  operations,  and  in  a  calm  and  resolute  spirit  that 
will  not  shrink  from  difficulties,  but  be  roused  by  them  to  more 
strenuous  efforts.  Even  if  the  different  denominations  should  not 
at  present  move  nearer  together,  nor  all  move  in  one  direct  line 
against  the  enemy,  yet  they  cannot  fail  to  do  execution — and 
though  that  may  not  be  so  extensive  as  we  could  wish,  we  must 
accept  it  as  all  that  is  attainable  under  our  present  regimental 
and  sectional  diversities,  though  not  without  hope  that  the  day 
will  dawn  when  the  whole  body  shall  revert  to  the  standing  orders 
of  the  Great  Captain,  and  agree  to  consider  them  sufficient 
without  those  human  and  petty-official  additions  which  have 
proved  the  prolific  sources  of  our  weakness  and  division.  While, 
therefore,  the  auspicious  day  is  yet  in  abeyance,  when  our  views 
upon  the  details  ot  order  and  discipline  are  to  be  set  right,  or 
brought  at  least  nearer  together,  it  befits  us  all  to  direct  our 
utmost  energies  not  to  the  questionable  service  of  recruiting  from 
one  another's  regiments,  but  of  proselyting  from  the  world  that 
lieth  in  the  wicked  one,  and  of  helping  each  other,  that  all  may 
help  forward  the  triumph  of  the  divine  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  fear  our  readers  may  by  this  time  be^in  to  be  impatient  at 
being  detained  so  long  from  the  Prize  Essay,  which  has  been 
adjudged  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Sherman,  the  best,  all  things  considered,  of  the  fifty-one  which 
were  submitted  to  their  decision.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  it,  we  may  just  intimate  that  it  is  the 
production  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Hoppus,  of  University  College, 
London.  It  consists  of  nearly  600  pages,  and  is  both  learnedly 
and  elaborately  written.  The  author’s  plan  is  naturally  derived 
from  the  proposed  subject,  1.  Unity ;  2.  Schism.  The  first  part 
of  the  essay  consists  of  eight  chapters,  and  occupies  about  one 
third  of  the  w'hole  volume.  The  subjects  of  these  chapters  are, 
1.  Unity  of  the  unfallen  creation.  2.  The  apostasy  trom  uni¬ 
versal  love.  3.  The  reuniting  tendency  of  the  dispensation  of 
mercy.  4.  The  founding  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  ^  5.  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  age.  6.  Who  is  a 
Christian  ?  7.  What  is  the  church  ?  8,  Unity  of  the  church. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  first  part  of  the  essay,  which  treats  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Churchy  is  very  long,  critical,  and  historical.  It 
comprises  a  survey  of  all  the  different  opinions  and  theories  main¬ 
tained  by  theologians  of  various  ages  and  opposite  schools.  The 
erroneous  and  unscriptural  are  ably  exposecl  and  refuted.  The 
primitive  unity  of  faith  and  love  without  regard  to  forms  and 
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ceremonies  is  excellently  developed  and  defended  by  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastiail  historians.  The  author’s 
extensive  researches  into  this  subject  have  qualified  him  to  bring 
together  and  concentrate  to  a  focus,  Ji  mass  of  highly  valuable  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  primitive  church. 
If  this  part  of  his  work  should  be  thought  to  bear  rather  liard 
against  diocesan  episcopacY»  the  blame  ought  not  to  fall  upon  tlie 
author,  for  the  blows  wiiich  smite  the  favorite  system  come  not 
from  his  hands,  but  from  those  learned  historians,  commentators, 
iuid  critics  of  all  ages  and  nations,  not  excepting  our  own,  and 
including  many  ot  our  bishops,  who  have  confessed  almost 
without  an  exception,  that  diocesjin  episcopacy  must  look  for  no 
succour  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  apostolic  age.  So  far 
as  our  author  is  concerned  he  merely  ciills  up  and  examines  the 
witnesses.  Wherever  be  can  he  mitigates  the  severity  of  the 
blow  before  it  falls,  or  soothes  the  pain  of  the  sufferer  afterwards 
by  some  alleviations.  The  whole  chapter  is,  however,  well  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  conviction,  and  Is  nuule  to  bear  upon 
the  general  question  of  schism  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
felt  by  all  who  will  candidly  read  and  consider  what  is  written. 
Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  church-unity,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  citation,  which  fully  develops  the  views  of  the 
author  on  this  important  and  interesting  point. 

‘  The  key  to  real  unity  must  be  sought  in  the  reply  which  the  New 
Testament  gives  to  the  question  already  proposed  :  *  who  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian?*  and  ‘  what  is  the  church?*  From  this  source  we  learn  tliat  a 
Christian  is  a  spiritual  man ;  and  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  spiri¬ 
tual  institution.  Hence  the  unity  of  the  church  is  a  spiritual  unity. 
A  Christian  is  such,  from  the  state  of  his  mind  and  heart,  A  Chris¬ 
tian  church  is  a  society  composed  of  persons  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  spiritual.  The  true  unity  of  the  church,  therefore,  is  not  formal, 
geographical,  ])olitic'al,  or  dependent  on  any  human  laws  ;  it  is  a  unity 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Its  centre  is 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  church.  Its  producing  agent  is  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  reigns  through  the  medium  of  the  truth,  received  by 
faith.  Its  conservative  principle  is  devotion.  Its  bond  is  the  common 
sympathy  of  regenerate  nature — the  attraction  of  minds  kindred  in 
moral  tastes,  purposes,  and  interests.  Its  spontaneous  and  proper 
manifestation  is  love. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

‘  Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  the  terms  in  which  the  New  les- 
tament  pourtrays  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  which  sulisists  between 
I  hrist  and  his  church,  and  mutually  between  all  the  meiDl)ers.  I  he 
church  is  "  the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife.*  He  is  the  ‘  vine  ;*  his  di^’i- 
])les  ‘  the  bnuiches  ;*  and  they  must  *  abide^  in  him,  in  order  to  *  bring 
forth  fruit.*  The  church  is  the  *  body  id  Christ.*  He  is  the  ‘  heml 
over  all  things  to  the  church.*  *  From  whom  the  whole  Inxly  filly 
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joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  ])art  maketh 
increase  of  the  Ixaly,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.’  ‘  For  as  the 
body  is  onk,  and  hath  many  members  ;  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  Ixnly,  being  many,  are  onk  body  ;  so  also  is  Christ,  For  by  one 
spirit  we  are  all  hapti/A'd  into  onk  body  ;  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to 
DRINK  INTO  ONE  SPIRIT.  For  the  BODY  is  not  ONE  member,  hut 
MANY.*  ‘  For  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of 

Ills  BONES.' 

‘  This  spiritual  unity  is  the  basis  of  numerous  other  scripture  state¬ 
ments,  and  of  many  practical  exhortations.  Among  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  ‘  One  is  your  master,  even  ('hrist ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.'* 
‘  Put  on  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  And  let  the  jieace 
of  (iod  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one 
BODY.*  *  Kiideavouring  t(»  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
i>eace.*  ‘  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  ])erfect  man:  that,  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  we  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head, 
even  Christ.’  ‘Be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love;  being  of  one 
ncc(»rd,  of  one  mind.’  ‘  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.’ 
‘  The  world  knoweth  us  not  because  it  knew  him  not.’  ‘  If  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.’  ‘  Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth.’  ‘  The  truth  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.*  ‘  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
am  not  of  the  world.  Sanctify  them  througli  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is 
truth.’ 

*  That,  in  the  first  churches,  the  troth  was  one  and  the  same  to  all 
Indievers,  we  learn  from  the  harmony  of  doctrine  which  subsists 
throughout  the  various  lMM>ks  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  identity 
of  the  C’hristian  character  which  they  delineate.  Every  where,  in  the 
w'hole  empire  of  Christianity,  the  same  objects,  like  the  great  lights  in 
the  firmament,  commanded  the  attention  of  mankind.  Those  stupen¬ 
dous  o’ents  which  had  moved  all  heaven  with  awe  and  admiration, 
and  had  filled  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  wdth  a  ‘  desire  to  look  into  * 
them,  were  the  theme  of  devout  wonder,  and  earnest  conversation, 
among  all  who  had  escaped  the  thraldom  of  Jewish  blindness  and 
Gentile  idolatry  ;  and  had  liecome  members  of  the  new'  creation.  The 
aixwtles  directed  the  minds  of  all  to  the  sublime  fact  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  fiesh — the  perfection  of  his  human  character — 
his  sufferings  and  death — the  reconciliation  which  he  had  effected  be¬ 
tween  Goil  and  the  apostate  w'orld — his  resurrection  and  ascension — 
his  si^ssion  in  glory,  at  the  Father’s  right  hand — the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bestowed  through  his  intercession — his  universal  and  everlast¬ 
ing  dominion— his  second  advent  to  judge  the  world. 

‘  In  the  practical  reception  of  these  great  truths  the  churches  were 
one.  The  belief  of  these  doctrines  identified  itself,  as  St.  Paul  de- 
scrilx's,  with  obedienct'  to  ‘  that  form  of  doctrine,*  into  which  believers 
‘  w'ere  delivered,’  as  into  a  mould,  to  be  cast  and  formed.  The 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  anticijiated  the  slow,  and  often  inoperative  de- 
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iluctions  of  reason,  and  to  babes  in  worldly  wisdom  an  insight 

into  the  ‘  mysteries  of  the  kingdom/  which  no  human  le  irning  could 
l»estow.  Both  love  and  holiness  flowed  from  ‘  obvyiuy  the  truth,*  The 
genius  of  Christianity  forbade  that  diversities  of  rite  and  custom  should 
interrupt  the  course  of  charity,  of  which  the  truth  proved  a  perpetual 
source.  But  apart  from  the  ‘  doctrine  of  Christ,’  love  lost  its  vital 
warmth,  and  the  sacred  stream  was  frozen  at  its  rise.  'IVuth  and  hive 
were  inseparable.  Truth  was  the  animating  principle  of  love  ;  but 
error  proved  to  love  as  the  touch  of  a  torpedo.  On  external  points, 
there  might  be  variety  :  but  if  an  ‘  angel  from  heaven  ’  had  preached 
*  any  other  gospel*  he  would  have  been  ‘  accursed.’  * — pp.  184 — l!K). 

The  second  part  of  the  work  commences  very  properly  with 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  schism,  which  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  showing  how  aj)t  all  parties  have  been  to  institute  the 
charge  against  each  other ;  liow  it  has  been  bandied  from  side 
to  side,  without  regard  to  its  scriptural  im|>ort,  till  the  word  has 
lost  its  significancy,  and  retains  no  longer  any  power  to  impress 
and  alarm  the  conscience.  T  he  solemn  imbecility  with  which 
the  charge  of  schism  is  brought  forward  by  every  parish  priest, 
whose  jealousy  is  stirred  when  he  finds  some  going  to  meeting 
who  never  went  to  church,  surprises  no  one:  the  poin|)ous  dignity 
with  which  it  is  periodically  decried  by  bisho|)s  and  archdeacons, 
as  little  less  than  the  sin  against  the  lloly  Ghost,  makes  even  the 
vergers  smile  to  think  of  the  apostolic  charity  of  their  masters : 
but  further,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  is  done  either 
without  distinctly  informing  the  })eople  what  the  sin  of  schism  is, 
or  else  under  the  shameful  misrepresentation  of  attaching  it  to  all 
those  who  merely  dissent  from  human  inventions  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  in  the  churcb,  but  who  reverence  Christ’s  doctrine  and  love 
all  his  people — these  are  the  things  that  have  brought  the  very  word 
almost  to  a  nullity,  and  made  the  application  of  it  to  that  winch  it 
was  never  intended  by  inspired  men  to  express,  a  mere  scarecrow 
and  laughing-stock. 

The  author  having  exhibited  the  preposterous  misuse  of  the 
term,  proceeds  to  examine  its  applications  by  the  inspired  writers 
to  the  schisms  among  the  Jews  respecting  Christ,  and  the  schisms 
in  the  Corinthian  church.  He  then  traces  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  ccclesiiistical  writers  in  subsecpient  ages,  and  down  to 
modern  times.  Here,  of  course,  he  finds  mucli  extravagance  to 
reprove,  and  abundance  of  haughty  assumptions  to  expose.  1  he 
artful  and  fallacious  attempts  of  Churchmen  to  identify  all  their 
dogmas  with  the  revealed  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  dis- 
bonest  artifice  by  which  this  mode  of  rciisoning  is  brought  to 
support  the  charge  of  schism  against  all  dissidents  are  deservedly 
reprehended. 

The  following  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  for  its 
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exposure  of  the  arro^nce  and  shallowness  of  a  writer  at  present 
in  ppreat  favour  with  the  hip^h  Church  party. 

‘  The  subject  may  Ik?  further  illustnited  by  a  few  extracts  from  a 
rectuit  work,  which  has  already  been  quoted.  '  The  offence  against 
communion  is  cjilled  schism  ;  and  schism,  in  its  extremest  degree,  is 
.fejHirati(m,  distent,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  heresy,  A^duntary 
separation  from  the  church  of  C'hrist  is  a  sin  which,  unless  repented  of, 
is  eternally  destructive  to  the  soul.  The  heinous  nature  of  this 
offence  is  incapable  of  exaggeration,  lK*cause  no  human  imagination, 
and  no  human  tongue  can  adtHpiately  describe  its  enormity.  Separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Church  is  incapable  of  justification.  No  excuse  can  be 
admitted  in  the  case  of  a  positive  and  deadly  sin,  except  the  plea  of 
ignorance.  Separation  from  a  Christian  church  is  incapable  of  excuse, 
no  reason  can  possibly  justify  it,  and  the  society  formed  by  such  an  act 
of  siq^aration  is  entirely  cut  off  from  Christian  unity,  and  from  the 
church  of  Christ.^ 

*  *  This  fixes  ineffaceably  the  mark  of  schism  on  the  origin  of  all 
those  communities  which  separated  themselves  from  the  British 
churches.  For  they  luit  only  separated  themselves  fnnn  the  branch  of 
the  visible  catholic  church,  but  did  so  on  ])rincij)les  which  involve 
separation  from  every  other  j>art  of  the  church  equally  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  held  communion  with  no  church  which  existed  previjiisly 
to  their  separation,  nor  were  they  acknowledged  afterwards  by  any 
ancient  church  as  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ.* 

‘  ‘  Their  (the  Dissenters)  separation  from  the  Church  of  Kngland 
was  founded  m»t  only  in  schism,  but  in  heresy ;  and  this  being  the  case, 
they  could  not  have  been  any  j)art  of  the  church  of  Christ,  nor  were 
they  capable  of  forming  Christian  churches.  Dissenting  communities 
are  hitman  societies.  The  will  of  man  makes  them,  regulates  them, 
unmakes  them.  They  are,  in  a  word,  purely  veduntary  associations  ; 
nml  therefore  ciinnot  be  any  part  of  that  church  which  is  formed  by  the 
divine  command,  and  by  means  instituted  by  (iod,  and  from  which 
man  c:innot  sepanite  without  most  grievous  sin.’ 

‘  ‘  The  Presbyterians  (of  Scotland)  were  innovators.  Their  opinion 
was  erroiunnis,  but  had  it  merely  extended  to  a  preference  for  the 
Presbyterian  form,  it  might  have  been  in  some  degree  tolerated :  it 
would  not  have  cut  them  off  from  the  church  of  Christ :  but  it  was  the 
exaggeration  of  their  opinions ;  their  se^mration  for  the  sake  of  this 
opinion,  their  actual  rejection  of  the  authority  and  communion  of  the 
existing  successors  of  the  apostles  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  of  the 
universal  church  in  all  ages,  that  marks  them  out  as  schismatics ;  and 
all  the  temporal  enactments  and  powers  of  the  whole  world  would  not 
cure  this  fault,  nor  render  them  a  portion  of  the  church  of  (dirist. 

ith  ri^gard  to  all  the  other  sects  in  Scotland  which  have  seceded 
from  the  Presbyterian  community,  the  s:ime  observations  ap])ly  to 
them  all.  Their  predecessors,  the  Presbyterians,  voluntarily  separated 
themselves  from  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  they,  in  departing 
from  the  Presbyterian  communion,  have  not  yet  returned  to  that  of  the 
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true  church.  Consequently,  they  form  no  part  of  the  church  of 
Christ.’ 

‘  Such  are  the  views  respectinjj  the  church  of  Christ,  unity,  and 
schism,  which  are  proposed  for  the  instruction  of  each  successive  race 
of  students  in  theology,  who  are  prepared  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  be  spiritual  guides  and  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Christ  to  mankind. 
These  young  men,  who  are  ‘  to  teach  others  also/  are  taught  that  ‘  the 
state  has  a  right,  when  necessary,  to  oblige  the  members  of  the  church, 
by  temporal  penalties  to  submit  to  her  ordinances.  It  has  a  right  to 
prevent  persons  from  separating  from  her  communion.*  Yet  the  author 
strangely  advocates  *  toleration,*  ‘  if  experience  show  that  penalties  have 
in  vain  been  employed,  to  secure  obedience  ;  if  a  schism  be  '  formed 
and  established  ;  if  it  be  obviously  in  vain  to  expect  any  good  results 

from  measures  of  compulsion.* 

•»*«»» 

'  ‘  It  is  worthy  of  these  sentiments  that  what  is  denied  to  those  who 
are  termed  ‘  the  Presbyterian  and  Puritan  schismatics/  should  Ihj 
freely  conceded  to  Romanists :  and  that  while  the  ‘  Roman  churches  * 
are  declared  ‘still  to  continue  a  portion  of  the  catholic  church  of 
Christ  !*  the  Puritans,  and  the  Covenanters,  and  all  who  have  resem¬ 
bled  them,  should  be  consigned  to  perdition,  as  ‘  totally  separated  from 
the  church  of  God.*** — pp.  240 — 252. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  second  part,  treats  of  the  causes  and 
illustrations  of  schism  ;  the  third  of  the  disguises  of  schism ;  the 
fourth  of  the  evil  consequences ;  the  fifth  of  its  sinfulness ;  the 
sixth,  and  hist,  of  its  cure.  From  this  chapter  we  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  introductory  observations. 

*  ‘  The  cure  of  schism  V  may  the  reader  well  exclaim — ‘  the  ap¬ 
parently  incurable  disorder  of  the  church  !*  And  with  all  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  exclamation  the  writer  has  so  entirely  and  so  painfully 
sympathized,  that  he  could  have  desired  to  leave  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  entirely  to  other  hands  more  qualified  to  do  it  justice,  had  not  the 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  some  remarks.  Schism  is  now  so  inveterate 
an  evil ;  it  has  so  identified  itself  with  the  institutions  and  practices  of 
Christians;  and  is  so  deeply  blended  with  all  that  is  ])roud,  corrupt, 
and  selfish  in  the  human  heart ;  that  the  restoration  of  the  church  to 
unity  and  union,  were  it  to  take  place  to  any  considerable  extent, 
would  resemble  tlie  reduction  of  the  earth  to  order  and  lieauty,  when 
it  was  w'itliout  form  and  void ;  and  would  not  less  gloriously  illustrate 
the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  who 

‘  Dovelike  sat  brooding  on  the  va.st  abyss,’ 
and  gave  light  and  harmony  to  its  dark  and  jarring  elements.  The 
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|)r(^ossj  of  such  a  reformation  would  be  tlie  conversion  of  tlie  pro- 
ft^ssini;  church  to  Christianity.  The  completion  (»f  this  work,  when¬ 
ever  effected,  will  be  a  moral  spectacle,  on  a  par  with  the  final  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world  \ 

*  'riie  cure  of  schism  will  be  the  healinj;  of  the  jrrand  malady  of  the 
church  ;  or  of  that  comj)lication  of  maladies  which  renders  the  church 
a  mass  of  spiritual  disease.  It  will  be  the  cure  of  that  disorder  of  the 
heart,  which  impedes  the  healthy  flow,  and  the  ecjual  circulation  of 
the  vital  tide  of  charity — the  remedyinf?  of  that  moral  blindness  which 
confounds  the  j)roportions  and  relations  of  truth  ;  causing  what  is  vast 
and  of  primary  importance,  and  undisputed,  to  Ik*  comparatively  over- 
l<M)ked ;  and  magnifying  into  objects  (»f  the  greatest  moment,  things 
which  are  secondary,  or  doubtful  and  obscure,  and  controverted  among 
those  who,  in  all  that  is  essential,  agree — it  will  be  the  staying  of  the 
plague  of  a  fretting  leprosy,  which  makes  the  sanctuary  itself  *  un¬ 
clean  * — the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  church  from  a  deso¬ 
lating  epidemic — ii  restoration  from  the  ])aralysis  of  those  moral  ener¬ 
gies  which  are  essential  to  her  usefulness — it  will  be  the  recovery  of 
the  body  spiritual  from  a  consumption  which  is  wasting  its  vital  powers  ; 
which  substitutes  for  the  health  and  the  glow  of  charity,  the  hectic 
t)f  angry  controversy  and  strife  ;  and  reduces  the  spiritual  life  to  a  bare 
existence. 

‘  Unfavourable  as  appearances  may  be,  we  can  no  more  doubt  of  the 
recovery  of  the  church  to  love  and  union,  than  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
jwoinises  respecting  the  heathen.  These  two  grand  events  form  one 
illustrious  consummatimi.  The  world  will  be  attracted  to  Christ  hy 
the  spiritual  glory  of  the  church  :  ‘  their  Lord  shall  be  known  among 
the  (leiitiles,  and  their  offspring  among  the  peo])le  :  all  that  see  them 
shall  acknowledge  them,  that  they  are  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.’  *  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising.’  We  have  reason  to  expect  that  tlie  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  church  to  unity  and  union,  will  be  the  result  of  the  divine 
blessing  on  eftorts  made  with  an  express  view  to  this  momentous  ob¬ 
ject*  Ihe  attention  of  g(K>d  men  must  be  exclusively  turned  to  the 
subject :  it  must  engage  their  hearts — their  meditation — their  prayers 
—their  conversation — their  talents — their  influence — their  labours — 
their  self-denial — their  warm  and  hallowed  zeal.  Attempts  must  be 
made  to  expel  all  uncharitableness  and  party  exclusiveness  from  their 
own  minds — from  the  churches  to  which  they  belong — from  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  their  several  denominations.’ — pp.  452 — 4.")4. 

ith  one  more  interesting  and  iniporUint  passage  we  must 
terminate  our  extracts. 

‘  The  present  schisms  are  undoubtedly  matter  of  deep  humiliation 
lH‘fore  (fod :  and,  in  every  denomination  there  are  those  who  mourn 
over  the  distractions  of  Zion  ;  and  earnestly  long  for  the  time  to  come, 
when  the  ‘  envy  of  Kphraim  shall  depart — when  Lphraim  shall  not 
envy  .ludah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Kphraim.*  Let  all  who  desire 
to  prianotc  the  honor  and  influence  of  relijiion,  ‘seek  ti)  advance  union 
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ainon^  Cliristiaiis  ;  especially  between  those  of  different  sections  t>f  the 
church/  Ix't  their  plans  of  Christian  iKUievolence  be  expressly  framed 
on  the  principle  of  honoring  each  other’s  private  conscientious  scruples 
— making  the  great  points  of  Christianity  the  basis  of  union — and 
manifesting  that  union  to  the  world.  Let  none  say,  that  the  existing 
state  of  parties  <uight  to  keej)  Christians  asunder,  as  to  all  those  things 
in  which  they  do  agree.  Alas  !  the  violence  of  the  storm  renders  it 
the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  peace,  lest 
they  utterly  perish.  Still  —still,  let  there  be  some  ground,  at  least, 
which  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  conflict — where  the  spirit  of  charity 
may  yet  find  a  refuge* — where  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  pacific  and 
fraternal  may  unite  to  save  that  spirit  from  extinction  ;  and  shelter  it 
till  these  calamities  be  overpast. 

‘  What,  (hen,  are  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  such  a  spirit  }  The  means  are  abundant.  All  that  is  re- 
(juired  is  the  disposition  to  employ  them.  Several  societies  have 
already  been  mentioned,  the  objects  of  which  are  so  catholic,  that 
while  they  have  no  particular  relation  to  the  tenets  peculiar  to  any  one 
Christian  denomination,  they  have  a  common  claim  t(»  sup])ort  from  all. 
Of  such  institutions,  there  are  now  many ;  and  they  furnish  the  most 
obvious  and  ready  way  to  the  more  visible  union  of  the  universal 
church.  Let  Christians  who,  from  exclusive  feelings,  may  have  failed 
to  mingle  in  these  efforts  of  spiritual  benevolence,  reflect  on  the  duty 
of  coming  forward,  and  joining  their  brethren  in  the  sacred  attempt  to 
diffuse  the  word  of  salvation,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  true  spirit 
of  C’hristianity. 

^Another  mode  of  advancing  the  progress  of  union,  would  be  the 
more  general  adoption  of  a  custom  which  has  (»btained  among  the 
Dissenting  denominations,  *  of  uniting  in  meetings  for  prayer,  on  be¬ 
half  of  missions  '  to  the  heathen  ;  the  services  being  held  in  rotation  at 
the  respective  chaju'ls,  and  the  ministers  delivering  an  address  in  turn. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  tliat  schismatical  laws  j)revent  those  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  disposed  to  union,  from  joining  in 
such  a  plan. 

‘  It  is  usual,  in  several  of  the  denominations  alluded  t<»,  for  the 
ministers  to  take  some  part,  in  common,  in  the  ordination  of  a  brother. 
This  practice  should  Ih?  cultivated  sus  studiously  as  possible  ;  that  a 
direct  testimony  may  be  borne,  among  brethren,  to  their  respective 
claims  to  the  pastoral  character  ;  as  consisting  in  publicly  recognized 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  apart  from  any  sectarian  exclusive¬ 
ness  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  ‘  orders.* 

‘  A  more  especial  method  of  furtliering  the  desired  union,  would  Im; 
for  those  ministers,  of  various  churches,  whose  minds  are  devoutly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  Indd  private  meetings  ])eri<Kli- 
cally,  in  their  own  immediate  localities,  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  promoting 
fraternal  intercourse  and  mutual  edification.  *1  lie  ctnnbination  is  not 
untried  ;  and  it  is  calculated  greatly  to  increase  mutual  confidence  and 
good-will.  Is  there  any  just  reason  why  any  of  the  ministers  of  C  hrist 
iihould  exclude  themselves  from  such  an  association.^  h or,  happily, 
they  need  not  now  fear  lest  they  should  be  dragged  to  prison  from  the 
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circle  of  private  frienilsliip  and  domestic  prayer:  and  the  f  piscopaliaii, 
by  uniting  in  tliis  hallowed  Ismd  of  charity,  would  not  subject  himself 
to  the  operation  <»f  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

‘  The  alnive  means,  if  generally  employed,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  extension  of  practices,  which  are  already  more  or  less  familiar; 
and  which,  even  in  themselves,  contain  the  elements  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  union  than  now  exists.  The  friendly  association  of  ministers 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  ready  way  to  such 
further  schemes  for  promoting  the  grand  object,  as  might  be  practicable 
in  each  locidity.  '  And  though,  under  the  existing  discipline  of  the 
Church,  the  evangelical  clergy  can  publicly  unite  with  Dissenters  but 
to  a  very  limited  extent;  how  much  would  be  gained  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  unity  by  their  cordially  joining  to  advance  it  in  private. 

*  Ministers  of  Dissenting  churches  might  more  expressly  further  the 
object  by  public  devotional  meetings  in  their  respective  neighlujur- 
hotnls.  Stated  lectures  might  also  be  delivered  by  various  ministers, 
at  ditferent  places  of  worship  in  succession  ;  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
subjiH:t  of  unity  before  the  minds  of  Christians  more  clearly,  and  in  all 
its  lK‘arings. 

‘  Again ;  in  order  to  aid  the  cure  of  schism,  let  all  theoretical  ohjoc- 
tions  to  such  union  as  is  practicable  under  the  present  regulations  of 
churches,  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  revealed  will  of  Christ.  It 
must  bi*  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  the  position  which 
the  Kstablished  and  the  Dissenting  churches  sustain  toward  each  other 
IS  incomparably  the  most  serious  source  of  disunion  and  schism  which 
now  exists  among  Protestant  Christians  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
matter  of  fact,  that  orthodox  Dissenters,  in  general,  are  fully  ])repared 
to  hold  traternal  intercourse,  and  to  co-operate  in  good  works,  with 
memlKTs  of  the  Kstablishment  on  the  common  ground  of  Christianity. 
Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  (^hurchmen  have,  for  the  most  ])art,  de¬ 
clined  Christian  asvS(»ciation  with  their  nonconforming  brethren  ?  It 
will  .scarcely  be  urged,  that  this  want  of  union  is  adequately  accounted 
for,  when  traced  to  the  ecclesiastico-political  contests  of  recent  years. 
That  these  contests  have  lamentably  increased  the  distance  between 
the  parties,  cannot  indeed  be  dembted  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
even  in  the  calmest  times,  when  there  has  been  the  least  of  party  con¬ 
flict,  the  general  spirit  of  the  establishment  towards  the  whole  Dis¬ 
senting  community  has  been  that  of  reserve  and  alienation.  The  bulk 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  discovered  little  disposi- 
ti<»n  to  unite,  fraternally,  in  common  C'hristian  objects,  so  far  as  they 
might  have  done,  in  their  several  localities,  even  w'ith  those  Dissenters 
who  have  Ikhmi  the  least  forward  and  prominent  in  asserting  their 
claims  to  ])oliticid  rights,  as  ]H*aceable  citi/.ens — or  to  spiritual  equality 
as  ('hristians.  Why,  then,  have  nonconformists  been  thus  generally 
trejited  as  thtnigh  they  were  unworthy  to  be  cordially  regarded  as 
brethren  of  the  swime  family  >  Will  it  be  said  that  the  anomaly  is  due 
to  the  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  religious  establishment.* 

—  pp.  51‘i — 517* 
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The  question  with  which  this  extract  closes  seems  to  be  fully 
answered  by  the  testimony  of  history  and  experience.  Individual 
clerjjymen  may  here  and  there  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
Disseiitinjy  brethren,  and  view  their  suecess  in  the  Redeemer’s 
cause  as  so  much  j^ain  to  their  own.  But  even  their  intercourse 
must  be  restricted,  and  their  Christian  liberty  and  liberality  must 
be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  canonical  obedience,  and  by  sectarian 
notions  of  consistency  and  order.  No  complete  and  thoroughly 
fraternal  co-operation  can  t<ike  place.  The  orders  of  the  Ksta- 
blishnient  forbid  the  admission,  even  to  occasional  services,  of 
ministers,  however  excellent  and  devoted,  not  of  its  own  church. 
So  that  the  best  disposed  to  the  cause  of  unity  are  inhibited  to 
encourage  or  welcome  publicly  as  ministers  of  Christ,  those  whom 
in  their  hearts  they  love  and  revere.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  clergy  have  no  wish  for  the  practical  exhibition  of  any  such 
fraternity.  They  look  with  jealousy  and  scorn  upon  all  who 
follow  not  with  them.  They  assert  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
have  given  them  a  monopoly  of  the  religious  interests  of  the 
population — they  feel  strong  in  the  arm  of  flesh  with  which 
the  Establishment  surrounds  them,  and  they  look  upon  all  other 
teachers  of  the  people  as  so  many  poachers  uj)on  their  manors,  to 
whom  they  not  only  will  not  say,  ‘  God  speed,’  but  w’hom  they 
denounce  as  enemies  to  Christ  and  his  church.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  exclusive  state  patronage.  The  spirit  that  it 
promotes  is  anti-christian,  sectarian,  and  uncatholic  in  the  highest 
degree.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil  as  long  as  the  Church 
is  allied  to  the  state.  Christianity  in  these  trammels  is  shorn  of 
its  strength  and  despoiled  of  its  beauty.  The  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  one  while  so  large  a  portion  of  its  members  arc 
forbidden  to  show  their  charity  or  use  their  liberty  tow^ards  those 
whom  they  feel  to  be  their  brethren  in  Christ.  Whether  it  is 
possible  for  the  Esttd)lished  Church  to  be  made  truly  catholic  and 
apostolic  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  At  present  it  is  the 
most  sectarian  and  illiberal  in  its  practice  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches.  Its  spirit  is  the  most  schismatical  of  any,  though  it 
stands  foremost  to  impeach  all  others  of  the  very  sin  by  which  it 
is  preeminently  disgraced ;  witness  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
Mr.  Palmer’s  work  on  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  re¬ 
cently  reviewed  by  us. 

In  drawing  our  remarks  on  the  present  work  to  a  close, 
we  need  say  little  concerning  its  general  excellence.  The 
preference  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  eminent  indivi¬ 
duals  who  were  chosen  as  adjudicators,  is  a  sufficient  gua¬ 
rantee  of  its  merits.  It  is  throughout  executed  with  admirable 
learning  and  ability.  The  style  is  plain  and  clear.  The  ^irit 
generous  and  catholic.  The  author  has  availe<l  himself  of  the 
sentiments  and  reasonings  of  most  of  the  writers,  ancient  and 
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mcMleni,  upon  the  same  subject.  Those  of  his  readers  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  UTitinjpi  of  an  eminent  living  minister 
upon  ‘  Union  *  and  ‘  Schism  ’  will  observe  a  pleasing  and  strikinjr 
accordance  with  the  admirable  sentiments  of  that  malio;ned  and 
misrepresented  individual.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
j^eneral  opinion  upon  the  whole  essay,  we  should  say  it  is  rather 
too  lon^  for  its  object,  and  much  too  learned  for  fi^eneral  readers. 
It  embraces  nearly  the  whole  subject  of  the  visible  church,  and 
most  of  the  controversies  relatinj^  to  its  constitution  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  heartily  wish  it  may  be  read*  by  all  denominations. 
It  will  iindonbtedly  add  to  the  knowledji^e  of  many,  and,  we 
should  fain  hope,  improve  and  enlarge  the  charity  of  more. 


Art.  IV.  A  Diary  in  America^  iviflt  Remarks  on  its  InstHut ions.  15y 
l^APTAiN  IMarkyat,  C.H.  Ill  three  volumes.  London:  Lonj^man 
and  Co. 

WK  have  some  difBculty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  works  which 
have  recently  aj)peared  on  America,  nor  are  we  dis¬ 
posed  to  grumble  at  the  fact.  It  is  well  that  the  English  people 
should  be  familiarized  with  the  aspect  under  which  their  character 
appears,  as  modified  by  the  influences  of  the  New  World ;  .and  we 
therefore  welcome  the  contributions  made  by  our  countrymen  on 
their  return  from  a  trans-allantic  tour,  however  diversified  may 
be  tbeir  re|)orts  on  some  points  of  main  interest.  We  can  rc.adily 
allow  for  the  political  toryism,  whiggery,  or  radicalism  of  the 
reporter,  can  be.ar  in  mind  his  churchmanship  or  dissenterism — 
his  love  of  antiquated  forms  and  artificial  combinations,  or  his 
attachment  to  a  simple,  unfettered,  .and  masculine  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  want  to  collect  facts,  and  these  may  be  gathered 
from  the  p.ages  of  almost  every  author,  to  whatever  class,  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  religion,  he  may  belong.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select 
any  one,  whose  production  is  valueless  in  this  respect.  There 
may  be  much  prejudice,  many  errors,  some  wilful  missUitcmcnts ; 
there  may  be  the  effusions  of  national  or  of  party  spleen,  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  nngratified  vanity,  or  the  embittered  hatred  of  an 
irreligious  mind  to  the  new,  bold,  and  energetic  form  of  Christian 
truth  with  which  it  has  been  brought  into  contact.  Hut  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this — and  in  some  cases  as  the  very  result  of  it — 
there  may  yet  be  gathered  important  information  illustrative  of 
the  character,  institutions,  and  social  and  religious  state  of  the 
American  people.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  temporarv  errors  of  serious  magnitude 
may  occasionally  be  committed  in  tlie  attempt  to  do  so;  but  still 
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it  will  be  found,  on  a  comparison  of  tlie  present  with  the  past, — 
of  tiie  information  now  possessed  with  that  winch  w’e  had  some 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  since,  tliat  steady  proi^ress  has  been 
made  tow^ards  a  clear,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  knowledjrc 
of  the  case.  This  is  matter  for  ^ratulation,  and  cannot  fail 
of  important  and  beneficial  results.  The  experiments  now 
makinti^  on  the  soil  of  America  will  aid  the  intellect  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  Britjiin  in  particular,  to  solve  many  problems  in  the 
science  of  religion  and  politics.  The  rigidity  of  our  habits,  as 
well  as  the  immense  force  which  vested  interests  have  with  us, 
prevent  our  testing,  by  actual  trial,  the  soundness  of  doctrines 
long  current  among  our  sagest  philoso|)hers.  Not  so,  however, 
in  America.  A  vast  and  unoccupied  field  is  there  open,  and  the 
genius  of  the  people  is  essentially  active.  Importing  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosopliy  of  Europe,  they  are  free  to  engraft  upon 
their  young  and  vigorous  institutions  whatever  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment  and  heart  of  the  nation.  No  class  is  sutficicntly 
powerful  to  hold  any  other  in  vjissalage,  while  the  interests  of  all 
conspire  to  give  rapid  circulation  to  whatever  is  suited  to  develop 
the  resources,  or  to  perfect  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
republic.  Such  being  the  position  of  America,  it  is  of  the  hist 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  be  w'ell  informed  as 
to  the  working  of  its  political  machinery  and  the  general  tendency 
of  its  affairs.  Under  this  impression  w’e  took  up  the  volumes 
now  before  us,  and  though  discouraged  by  the  tone  of  the 
author’s  Intnxluctioft,  W'e  have  yet  found  something  to  instruct 
and  more  to  amuse  us  in  its  perusiil.  Captain  Marryat^s  previous 
reputationas  a  novelist  prepared  us  to  expect  more  of  humour  than  of 
‘  sage  philosophy,’ — the  broad  limning  of  the  caricaturist  rather 
than  the  nice  and  delicate  perception  of  character  winch  distin¬ 
guishes  a  high  order  of  intellect.  In  this  we  have  not  been 
disappointed,  as  some  of  the  extracts  we  shall  presently  give  will 
show. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  w'ork,  extending  through  thirty-four 
pages,  the  author  freely  indulges  in  remarks  depreciatory  of  his 
]>redecessors,  and  puts  forth  pretensions  which  are  hardly  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  worth  of  his  ow  n  communications. 


‘  It  is  not,’  he  remarks,  '  my  intention  to  follow  the  individualising 
plans  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  country. 
1  did  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  ascertain  whether  the  Americans 
eat  their  dinners  with  two-prong  iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks,  with 
chopstics,  or  their  fingers ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that 
they  do  eat  and  drink  ;  if  they  did  not,  it  w'ould  be  a  curious  anomaly 
which  I  should  not  pass  over.  IMy  object  w’as,  to  examine  and  ascer¬ 
tain  tv  hat  were  the  effects  of  a  democratic  form  oj  government  and  rli^ 
mate  upon  a  people  which,  with  all  its  foreign  admixture,  may  still  Ac 
consldired  as  English.^ — Int.  pp.  25,  2fi. 
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This  is  sufficiently  contemptuous  and  self-complacent,  and 
makes  one  smile  when  re-read  after  the  whole  w’ork  has  been 
j^oiie  through.  But  it  is  greatly  exceeded  in  point  of  bad  t;iste 
and  Imd  j^eiitility,  by  the  eji^erness  with  which  every  occjision  is 
seized  to  damage  the  repuUition  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  to  brin^ 
her  sUitements  into  douot  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is 
very  foreign  from  our  taste,  much  as  we  differ  from  many  of  the 
opinions,  and  fallacious  jis  we  deem  much  of  the  reasoning  of  that 
lady,  betw’een  whom  and  our  author — so  far  at  least  as  their 
works  on  America  are  concerned — it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
former  to  institute  a  comparison,  in  point  of  Uilent  In  our  notice 
of  Miss  Martineau’s  productions  w^e  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  thorou<i;h  dissent  from  many  of  her  views,  and  w  e  may  there¬ 
fore  make  this  passing  reference  w  ithout  beiiij^  suspected  of  rank- 
inf;!^  amon|^  her  warm  admirers.  There  is  another  feature  of 
Captain  Marryat*s  Introduction,  wdiich  it  is  necessary  to  note  in 
order  that  the  animus  of  his  statements  should  be  duly  appreciated. 
Having  adverted  to  wdiat  he  deems  the  abuse  of  American  hospi¬ 
tality  on  the  part  of  previous  visitors  from  England,  and  to  the 
reserve  engendered  in  consequence,  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings  in  language,  under  the  affected  indifference  of  which, 
mortiiied  vanity  and  the  spleen  consequent  thereon,  are  but  too 


apparent 

1  he  man  w’ho  ‘  w\'is  pleased  with  the  neglect  *  w’hich  he  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  who  voluntarily  decided  when  he  had  not  been  three 
weeks  in  the  country,  ‘  upon  accepting  no  more  invitations,  even 
‘  charily  as  they  were  made,’  w’as  not  likely  to  have  employed 
such  language  as  the  following,  wdiich  w’e  transcribe  in  fairness 


to  the  Americjuis,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  cool  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the 
author. 


‘  But  if  I  admit,  that  after  the  usage  which  they  had  received,  the 
Americans  are  justified  in  not  again  tendering  their  hospitality  to  the 
Knglish,  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  but  express  my  opinion  as  to  their 
ctmduct  tow'ards  me  personally.  They  had  no  right  to  insult  and 
annoy  me  in  the  manner  they  did,  from  nearly  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  either  because  my  predecessors  had  expressed  an  unfavour¬ 
able  opinion  of  them  before  my  arrival,  or  because  they  expected  that 
I  would  do  the  siime  upon  my  return  to  my  own  country.  I  remark 
upon  this  conduct,  not  from  any  feeling  of  ill-wdll  or  desire  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  but  to  conijHd  the  Americans  to  admit  that  I  am  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them  ;  that  I  reetdved  from  them  much  more  of  insult  and 
outrage  than  of  kindness ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  charge  of  ingra¬ 
titude  cannot  be  laid  to  my  door,  however  offensive  to  them  some  of 
the  remarks  in  this  work  may  happen  to  be’ — Ib.  pp.  13,  14. 

Passing  from  the  Introduction,  w’e  proceed  to  the  body  of  the 
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work,  the  first  chapter  of  which  we  sliall  no  otherwise  notice  than 
to  remark  that,  it  is  got  up  after  tlie  most  approved  fashion  of 
modern  book-making,  and  may  be  omitted  altogether  without  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  occupies  just  eleven  pages,  and  this 
is  the  only  purpose  it  answers. 

Our  author  arrived  at  New  York  during  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1837,  when  the  banks  had  stopped  payment  in  specie,  and  all 
the  public  works  of  the  day  were  suspended.  Some  humorous 
anecdotes,  evidently  gleaned  from  the  newspapers,  and  to  be 
believed  or  not  as  the  reader  pleases,  are  given  in  illustration  of 
the  anxiety  which  prevailed  so  widely.  The  following  may 
amuse,  and  is  somewhat  characteristic. 

‘  The  Americans  delight  in  the  hyperliole ;  in  fact  they  hardly  have 
a  metaphor  without  it.  During  this  crash,  when  every  day  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  merchants’  names  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as 
bankrupts,  one  party,  not  in  a  very  good  humour,  was  hastening  down 
Broadway,  when  he  was  run  against  by  another  w'hose  temper  was 
equally  uiiamiable.  This  collision  roused  the  choler  of  both. 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?*  cried  one  ;  ‘  I've  a  great  mind  to  knock 
you  into  the  middle  of  next  week* 

‘  This  occurring  on  a  Saturday,  the  wTath  of  the  other  was  checked 
by  the  recollection  of  how  very  favourable  such  a  blow  would  be  to  his 
present  circumstances. 

‘  ‘  Will  you  !  by  heavens,  then  pray  do ;  it’s  just  the  thing  I  want, 
for  how  else  I  am  to  get  over  next  Monday  and  the  acceptances  I  must 
take  up,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.*  * — Vol.  i,  pp.  47,  48. 

The  following  is,  we  suspect,  after  the  same  fashion,  and  will 
serve,  w  hile  it  excites  a  smile,  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the 
political  creed  of  their  author. 

‘  The  radicals  here,  for  there  are  radicals,  it  appears,  in  a  democracy — 

‘  In  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  ’ — 

are  very  loud  in  their  complaints.  I  was  watching  the  sw’arming  mul¬ 
titude  in  Wall  Street  this  morning,  when  one  of  these  fellows  was 
declaiming  against  the  banks  for  stopping  specie  payments,  and  *  rob¬ 
bing  a  poor  man  in  such  a  icillahous  manner,*  when  one  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  who  appeared  to  know  his  customer,  said  to  him — ‘  Well,  as 
you  say,  it  is  hard  for  a  poor  fellow  like  you  not  to  be  able  to  get  dol¬ 
lars  for  his  notes  ;  hand  them  out,  and  I’ll  give  you  specie  for  them 
myself !’  The  blackguard  had  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
aw’ay  looking  very  fimlish.  lie  reminded  me  of  a  little  chimney¬ 
sweeper  at  the  Tower  Hamlets  election,  asking — *  Vot  vos  my  hopinions 
about  primaginitur  }* — a  very  important  point  to  him  certainly,  he 
having  no  parents,  and  having  been  brought  up  by  the  parish. 

*  I  was  in  a  store  when  a  thorough-bred  democrat  walked  in :  lie 
talked  loud,  and  voluntarily  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  this  distress 
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was  the  very  l)est  thing  that  could  have  hapj>ened  to  the  country,  as 
America  would  now  keep  all  the  specie,  and  pay  her  English  credit«)rs 
with  bankruptcies.  There  always  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  want  »if 
moral  principle  in  all  radicals  ;  indeed,  the  levelling  princijdes  of  radi- 
cidism  are  a(l verse  ti>  the  sacred  rights  of  meum  et  tnum.  At  IMiila- 
delphia  the  ultra-democrats  have  held  a  large  j)ublic  meeting,  at  which 
one  of  the  first  resolutions  brought  forward  and  agreerl  to  was — ‘  That 
they  did  not  owe  one  farthing  to  the  English  people.’ 

‘  ‘  They  may  say  times  are  bad,*  said  a  young  American  to  me,  ‘  but 
I  think  that  they  are  excellent.  A  twenty  dollar  note  used  to  last  me 
but  a  week,  but  now  it  is  as  g(M)d  as  Fortunatus’s  purse,  which  was 
never  empty.  I  eat  my  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  show  them  my  twenty 
dollar  note.  The  landlord  turns  away  from  it,  as  if  it  were  the  head 
of  Medusa,  and  begs  that  I  will  j)ay  another  time.  I  buy  every  thing 
that  I  want,  and  i  have  only  to  offer  my  twenty  dollar  note  in  pay¬ 
ment,  and  my  credit  is  unlMiunded — that  is,  for  any  sum  under  twenty 
dollars.  If  they  ever  do  give  change  again  in  New  York  it  will  make 
a  very  unfortunate  change  in  my  affairs.* 

*  This  distress  for  change  has  produced  a  curious  remedy.  Every 
man  is  now  his  own  banker,  (io  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  public 
nmusimient,  and,  instead  of  change,  you  receive  an  1.0. U.  from  the 
trejusury.  At  the  hotels  and  oyster-cellars  it  is  the  same  thing.  Call 
for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  the  change  is  fifteen  tickets,  each 
‘  good  for  one  glass  of  brandy  and  water.*  At  an  oyster-shoj),  eat  a 
plate  of  oysters,  and  you  have  in  return  seven  tickets,  good  for  one 
plate  of  oysters  each.  It  is  the  same  every  where. — The  barbers  give 
you  tickets,  g(H>d  for  so  many  shaves ;  and  were  there  beggars  in  the 
streets,  1  presume  they  would  give  you  tickets  in  change,  good  for  so 
much  philanthropy.  Dealers,  in  general,  give  out  their  own  bank¬ 
notes,  or  iw  they  are  called  here,  shin  plasters,  which  are  go«)d  for  one 
dollar,  and  from  that  down  to  two  and  a- half  cents,  all  of  which  are 
redeemable,  and  redeemable  imly  upon  a  general  return  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments. 

‘  Hence  arises  another  variety  of  exchange  in  Wall  Street. 

‘  *  Tom,  do  you  want  any  oysters  for  lunch  to-day  .^*| 

‘  ‘  Yes !’ 

‘  ‘  Then  here’s  a  ticket,  and  give  me  two  shaves  in  return.*  * 

— Ib.  pp.  50 — 54. 


\Vc  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  Captain’s  route,  or  to  give 
our  readers  any  consecutive  account  of  whither  he  journeyed,  or 
what  he  siiw.  It  is  enough  to  inform  them  that,  like  most  other 
travellers,  he  followed  the  whim  of  a  moment,  so  far  as  convey¬ 
ances  by  water  and  by  land  permitted,  that  he  saw  much  of  the 
surface  of  American  society,  and  has  noted  for  the  instruction  of 
his  countrymen  such  scenes  and  phases  of  national  character  as 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  own  mind.  Wc  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  this  part  of  his  work.  It  is  humourous  and 
amusing :  much  of  it  is  mere  balderdash,  and  other  parts  border 
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too  nearly  on  the  province  of  caricature  to  aid  in  forming  an  in¬ 
telligent  estimate  of  American  character. 

One  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  New  World  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  forest  is  cleared,  and  busy  and  thriving  towns  are  raised 
in  its  deepest  recesses.  This  has  been  long  noted  by  successive 
travellers,  each  one  of  which  has  had  to  record  some  enlargement 
of  the  bounds  of  civilized  life.  The  silence  of  ages  is  perpetually 
broken  by  the  immigration  of  a  teeming,  active,  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation,  who  moving  onward  from  the  settled  habitations  of  their 
fellows,  have  carried  the  implements  and  the  arts  of  Europe  into 
the  territory  of  the  Indian  and  the  wolf.  The  following  is  our 
author’s  account  of  one  of  these  half  magical  creations. 

*  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  It  is  hardly  to  he  cre¬ 
dited  that  such  a  beautiful  city  could  have  risen  up  in  the  wilderness 
in  so  short  a  period.  In  the  year  1B14,  it  was  burnt  down,  being  then 
only  a  village  ;  only  one  house  was  left  standing,  and  now  it  is  a  city 
with  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Americans  are  very 
judicious  ill  ])lanning  their  new  town ;  the  streets  are  laid  out  so  wide 
that  there  will  never  be  any  occasion  to  ])ull  down  to  widen  and  im¬ 
prove,  as  we  do  in  England.  The  city  of  Buffalo  is  remarkably  well 
built ;  all  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  lofty  and  substantial, 
and  are  either  of  brick  or  granite.  The  main  street  is  wider,  and  the 
stores  handsomer,  than  the  majority  of  those  in  New  York.  It  has 
five  or  six  very  fine  churches,  a  handsome  theatre,  town-hall,  and 
market,  and  three  or  four  hotels,  one  of  which  is  superior  to  most  others 
in  America  ;  and  to  these  we  must  add  a  fine  stone  pier,  with  a  light¬ 
house,  and  a  harbour  full  of  shipping  and  magnificent  steam-boats.  It 
is  almost  incomjireheiisible,  that  all  this  should  havelK*en  accomplished 
since  the  year  11)14.  And  what  has  occasioned  this  springing  up  of  a 
city  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  remind  you  of  Aladdin’s  magic  ])alace  } — 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  here  joins  the  Iludstui  River  with  the  Lake, 
])assing  through  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  States.’ — 
Ih.  pp.  1()C,  I()7. 

'  I  must  now  revert  to  the  singular  causes  by  which,  independent  of 
others,  such  as  locality,  &c.,  Buffalo  was  so  rapidly  brought  to  a  state 
of  perfection — not  like  many  other  towns  which,  commencing  with 
wooden  houses,  gradually  supersede  them  by  brick  and  stone.  The 
person  who  was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  rise  was  a  Mr.  Uathbun, 
who  now  lies  incarcerated  in  a  goal  of  his  ow’n  building.  It  w'jis  he 
who  built  all  the  hotels,  churches,  and  other  ])ublic  edifices  ;  in  fact, 
every  structure  worthy  of  observation  in  the  whole  towui  w’as  projected, 
contracted  for,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Rathbun.  His  history  is  singular. 
Of  quiet,  unassuming  manners,  Quaker  in  his  dress,  moderate  in  all 
his  expenses,  (except  in  charity,  wherein,  assisted  by  an  amiable  w  ife, 
he  was  very  liberal,)  he  concealed  under  this  apparent  simplicity  and 
goodness  a  mind  capable  of  the  vastest  conceptions,  united  w  ith  the 
peatest  powders  of  execution.  He  undertmik  contracts,  and  embarked 
in  building  speculations,  to  an  amount  almost  incredible.  Rathbun 
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undertook  every  thing,  and  every  thing  undertaken  hy  Rathhun  Wiis 
well  done.  Not  only  at  Buffalo,  !)ut  at  Niagara  and  other  places,  he 
was  engaged  in  raising  vast  buildings,  when  the  great  crash  occurred, 
and  Rathhun,  with  others,  was  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  discovered  that  for  more  than  five  years  he 
had  l)een  conniving  at  a  system  of  forgery,  to  the  amount  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  :  the  forgery  consisted  in  putting  to  his  bills  the  names 
of  resjKinsible  parties  as  indorsers,  that  they  might  be  more  current. 
It  d(H*s  not  appear  that  he  ever  intended  to  defraud,  for  he  took  up  all 
liis  notes  as  fast  as  they  became  due  ;  and  it  was  this  extreme  regularity 
on  Ins  part  which  prevented  the  discovery  of  his  fraud  for  so  unusually 
long  a  period.  It  is  surmised,  that  had  not  the  general  failure  taken 
place,  he  would  have  eventually  withdrawn  all  these  forged  bills  from 
the  market,  and  have  paid  all  his  creditors,  reserving  for  himself  a 
handsome  fortune.  It  is  a  singular  event  in  the  annals  of  forgery,  that 
this  slunild  have  been  carried  on  undiscovered  for  so  unprecedented  a 
time.  Mr.  Rathhun  is  to  be  tried  as  an  accessory,  as  it  was  his  brother 
who  forged  the  names.  As  s<M)n  as  it  was  discovered,  the  latter  made 
liis  escape,  and  he  is  said  to  liave  died  miserably  in  a  hovel  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Tex  jis.* — Ib.  pp.  170 — 172. 

The  contrast  presented  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cana¬ 
das,  luis  been  remarked  by  most  of  our  countrymen  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  them.  The  problem  in  political  science, 
which  their  different  conditions  furnish,  has  been  solved  in  various 
ways.  The  following  is  our  author's  mode,  and  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  rapid  and  scarcely  satisfactory  style  in  wliich  he  disposes  of 
such  matters. 

‘  Toronto,  which  is  the  present  capital  and  seat  of  government  of 
Up|H*r  Canada,  is,  from  its  want  of  spires  and  steeples,  by  no  means 
an  im|M>sing  town,  jis  you  view  it  on  entering  the  harbour.  The  har- 
Umr  itself  is  landlocked,  and  w  hen  deepened  will  be  very  giMal.  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  exj>ended  by  the  English  government 
u|H>n  the  Canadian  provinces,  but  not  very  wisely.  The  Rideau  and 
Willend  canals  are  splendid  works  ;  they  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
them  in  the  United  States  ;  but  they  are  t(M»  much  in  advance  of  the 
cimntrv,  and  will  l)e  of  but  little  use  for  a  long  period,  if  the  provinces 
do  not  go  a-head  faster  than  they  do  now.  One  half  the  money  spent 
ill  making  giHnl  roads  through  the  provinces  would  have  done  more 
gtHHl,  anu  would  have  much  increased  the  value  of  property.  The 
projK»sed  rail-road  from  Hamilton  to  Detroit  w’ould  Ik*  of  greater  im- 
|>ortance :  and  if  more  money  is  to  be  ex|>ended  on  Upper  Canada,  it 
cannot  In*  Wtter  disposed  of  than  in  this  undertaking. 

‘  I  he  minute  you  put  your  foot  on  shore,  you  feel  that  you  are  no 
longer  in  the  United  Stales  ;  you  are  at  once  struck  w’ith  the  difference 
lietwi'en  the  English  and  the  American  population,  systems,  and  ideas. 
Un  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  you  have  much  more  apparent  proptTty, 
but  much  less  real  solidity  and  security.  The  houses  and  stores  at 
Toronto  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  American  towns  opjK»- 
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8ite.  But  the  Englishman  has  built  according  to  his  means — ^^the 
American,  according  to  his  expectations.  The  hotels  and  inns  at 
Toronto  are  very  bad  ;  at  Buffalo  they  are  splendid :  for  the  English¬ 
man  travels  little  ;  the  American  is  ever  on  the  move.  Tlie  private 
houses  of  Toronto  are  built,  according  to  the  English  taste  and  desire 
of  exclusiveness,  away  from  the  road,  and  are  embowered  in  trees ; 
the  American,  let  his  house  be  ever  so  large,  or  his  plot  of  ground 
however  extensive,  builds  within  a  few  feet  of  the  road,  that  he 
may  see  and  know  what  is  going  on.  You  do  not  perceive  the  bustle, 
the  energy,  and  activity  at  Toronto,  that  you  do  at  Buffalo,  nor  the 
profusion  of  articles  in  the  stores  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  Americans  procure  their  articles  upon  credit,  whilst  at  Toronto 
they  proceed  more  cautiously.  The  Englishman  builds  his  house  and 
furnishes  his  store  according  to  his  means  and  fair  ex|>ectations  of  being 
able  to  meet  his  acceptances.  If  an  American  has  money  sufficient  to 
build  a  two-story  house,  he  will  raise  it  up  to  four  stories  on  specula¬ 
tion.  We  must  not,  on  one  side,  be  dazzled  with  the  effects  of  the 
credit  system  in  America,  nor  yet  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  it.  It 
certainly  is  the  occasion  of  much  over-speculation  ;  but  if  the  parties 
who  speculate  arc  ruined,  provided  the  money  has  been  laid  out,  ns  it 
usually  is  in  America,  upon  real  property — such  as  wharfs,  houses,  iS:c. 
— a  new  country  becomes  a  gainer,  as  the  improvements  are  made  and 
remain,  although  they  fall  into  other  hands.  And  it  should  In?  further 
pointed  out,  that  the  Americans  are  justified  in  their  speculations  from 
the  fact,  that  property  improved  rises  so  fast  in  value,  that  they  are 
s(Hm  able  to  meet  all  claims  and  realize  a  handsome  profit.  They 
speculate  on  the  future ;  but  the  future  with  them  is  not  distant  as  it 
is  with  us,  ten  years  in  America  being,  as  1  have  before  observed, 
equal  to  a  century  in  Europe :  they  are  therefore  warranted  in  so  spe¬ 
culating.  The  property  in  Buffalo  is  now  worth  one  hundred  times 
what  it  was  when  the  first  speculators  commenced  ;  for  as  the  country 
and  cities  become  peojded,  and  the  communication  becomes  easy,  so 
does  the  value  of  every  thing  increase. 

‘Why,  then,  does  not  Toronto  vie  with  Buffalo.^  Because  the 
Canadas  cannot  obtain  the  credit  which  is  given  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  Buffalo  has  her  portion.  America  has  returns  to  make 
to  England  in  her  cotton  crops :  Canada  has  nothing ;  for  her  timber 
would  be  nothing,  if  it  were  not  protected.  She  cannot,  therefore, 
obtain  credit  as  America  does.  What,  then,  do  the  Canadas  require, 
in  order  to  become  prosperous  ^  Capital  !* — Ib.  pp.  212 — 21(i. 

At  the  time  of  our  author’s  visit  to  Canada,  the  insurrection 
was  at  its  height.  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Colborne  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Benoit,  and  gives  an  affect¬ 
ing  account  of  the  misery  consequent  on  the  outbreak.  Crossing 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  passed  through  the  excited  districts,  and 
venturing  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  absurd  reports  which  w^re  in 
circulation,  was,  on  one  occasion,  placed  in  circumstances  far  from 
enviable.  But  the  Captain  shall  give  his  own  account. 

VOL.  VI.  I*  ** 
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*  Although  still  in  the  English  dominions,  I  had  not  been  over  on 
the  opposite  side  more  thiui  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  perceived 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  hold  my  tongue  ;  and  my  adherence  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  my  supposed  canonicals,  were  the  cause 
of  not  a  word  being  addressed  to  me  by  my  fellow-travellers.  They 
presumetl  that  I  sjwke  French  only,  which  they  did  not,  and  1  listened 
in  silence  to  all  that  passed. 

•  It  is  strange  how  easily  the  American  people  are  excited,  and 
when  excited,  they  will  lu^sitate  at  nothing.  The  coach  (for  it  was 
the  stage-coach  although  represented  by  an  open  sleigh)  8to])pod  at 
every  town,  large  or  small,  every  body  eager  to  tell  and  to  receive  the 
news.  I  always  got  out  to  warm  myself  at  the  stove  in  the  bar,  and  heard 
all  the  remarks  made  upon  what  I  do  really  believe  were  the  most 
absurd  and  extravagant  lies  ever  circulated — lies  which  the  very  peo])le 
who  uttered  them  knew  to  be  such,  but  which  produced  the  momen¬ 
tary  effect  intendinl.  They  were  even  put  into  the  newspapers,  and 
circulated  every  where  ;  and  when  the  truth  was  discovered,  they  still 
remained  uncontradicted,  except  by  a  general  remark  that  such  was 
the  Tory  version  of  the  matter,  and  of  course  was  false.  The  majority 
of  those  who  travelled  with  me  were  Americans  who  had  crossed  the 
8t.  Lawrence  in  the  same  boat,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  known 
well  the  whole  circumstances  attending  the  expedition  against  8t. 
Kustache ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  at  every  place  where  we  stopped  they 
declared  that  there  had  l)een  a  battle  Iwtween  the  insurgents  and  the 
King's  tnwps,  in  which  the  insurgents  had  l)ecn  victorious  ,*  that  Sir 
John  Colborne  had  been  cximpelled  to  retreat  to  Montreal ;  that  they 
had  themselves  seen  the  troops  come  back,  (which  was  true,)  and  that 
Alontreal  was  barricaded  (which  was  also  true)  to  prevent  the  insur¬ 
gents  from  marching  in.  I  never  said  one  word  ;  1  listened  to  the 
exultations — to  the  declarations  of  some  that  they  should  go  and  join 
the  patriots,  &c.  One  man  amused  me  by  saying — ‘  I’ve  a  great  mind 
to  go,  but  what  I  want  is  a  good  general  to  take  the  command ;  I 
want  a  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Washington, — then  Til  go.* 

‘  1  stoppeil  for  some  hours  at  8t.  Alban’s.  1  was  recommended  to 
go  to  an  inn,  the  landlord  of  which  was  said  not  to  be  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  for  the  other  two  inns  were  the  resort  of  the  Sympa¬ 
thisers,  and  in  thesi*,  consequently,  scenes  of  great  excitement  t(M»k 
]>lace.  The  landlord  put  into  my  hand  a  newspaper,  published  that 
day,  containing  a  series  of  resolutions,  founded  upon  such  falsehoods 
that  I  thought  it  might  be  advantjigeous  to  refute  them,  I  asked  tlie 
landlord  whether  I  could  see  the  editor  of  the  paper ;  he  replied  that 
the  party  lived  next  di>or ;  and  I  rcHjuested  that  he  would  send  for 
him,  telling  him  that  I  could  give  him  information  relative  to  the 
affair  of  St.  Eustache. 

‘  I  had  been  shown  into  a  large  sitting-room  on  the  grotind-floor, 
which  I  presumed  was  a  private  r(K)m,  when  the  editor  of  the  news- 
papiT,  attracted  by  the  message  1  had  sent  him,  came  in.  I  then 
]>ointed  to  the  resolutions  passinl  at  the  meeting,  and  asked  him 
whetlier  he  would  allow  me  to  answer  them  in  his  paper.  His  reply 
WU.S,  ‘  1  ertainly  !  that  his  |)ajH*r  was  oj>en  to  all,’ 
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*  Well,  then,  call  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  hy  that  time  prove  to  viui 
that  they  can  only  he  excused  or  accounted  for  by  the  parties  who 
framed  them  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair/ 

*  He  went  away,  but  did  not  return  at  the  time  requested.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  he  came  ;  and,  avoiding  the  question 
of  the  resolutions,  begged  that  I  would  give  him  the  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  St.  Eustache.  As  I  presumed  that,  like  most  other  editors  in 
the  United  States,  he  dared  not  put  in  any  thing  which  would  dis¬ 
please  his  subscribers,  I  said  no  more  on  that  subject,  but  commenced 
dictating  to  him,  while  he  wrote  the  particulars  attending  the  St. 
Eustache  affair.  I  was  standing  by  the  stove,  giving  the  editor  this 
information,  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  in  walked  seven 
or  eight  people,  who,  without  speaking,  took  chairs ;  in  a  minute, 
another  party  of  about  the  same  number  was  ushered  into  the  room  by 
the  landlord,  who,  I  thought,  gave  me  a  significant  look.  I  felt  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  I  thought  an  intrusion,  as  I  had  considered  my  room  to 
be  private  ;  however,  I  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  continued 
dictating  to  the  editor.  I'he  door  opened  again  and  again,  and  more 
chairs  were  brought  in  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parties  who 
entered,  until  at  last  the  room  was  so  full  that  I  had  just  room  to 
walk  round  the  stove.  Not  a  person  said  a  word  ;  they  listened  to 
what  I  was  dictating  to  the  editor,  and  I  observed  that  they  all  looked 
rather  fierce  ;  but  whether  this  was  a  public  meeting,  or  whnt  was  to 
l)e  the  end  of  it,  I  had  no  idea.  At  last,  when  1  had  finished,  the 
editor  took  up  his  papers  and  left  the  room,  in  which  I  su])pose  there 
might  have  been  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
assembled.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  one  of  them  struck  his  thick 
stick  on  the  floor  (they  most  of  them  had  sticks)  and  gave  a  loud 
^  Hem  !* 

'  *  I  believe,  sir,  that  you  are  Captain  IM - 

‘  ‘  Yes,*  replied  I,  *  that  is  my  name.* 

‘ '  We  are  informed,  sir,  by  the  gentleman  wholnis  just  gone  out,  that 
you  have  asserted  that  our  resolutions  of  yesterday  could  only  be  ex¬ 
cused  or  accounted  for  from  our  total  ignorance.*  Here  he  struck  his 
stick  again  upon  the  floor,  and  paused. 

‘  ‘  Oh  !’  thinks  I  to  myself,  ‘  the  editor  has  informed  against  me!* 

‘ '  Now,  sir,*  continued  the  spokesman,  ‘  we  are  come  to  Ik?  enlight¬ 
ened  ;  we  wish  you  to  prove  to  ns  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  ;  you 
will  oblige  us  by  an  explanation  of  your  assertion.* 

‘  He  was  again  silent.  (Thinks  1  to  myself,  l*m  in  for  it  now,  and 
if  I  get  away  without  a  broken  head,  or  something  worse,  I  am  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  however,  here  goes.)  Whereupon,  without  troubling  the  nnuler 
with  w’hat  I  did  say,  1  will  only  observe,  that  I  thought  the  best  plan 
was  to  gain  time  by  going  back  as  far  as  I  could.  I  therefore  com¬ 
menced  my  oration  at  the  period  when  the  Canadas  were  surrendered 
to  the  English  ;  remarking  upon  the  system  which  had  been  acted 
upon  by  our  government  from  that  time  up  to  the  present ;  proving, 
as  well  as  I  could,  that  the  Canadians  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
that  if  England  had  treated  her  other  American  colonies  as  well,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  declaration  of  independence.  See.,  &c. 
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Having  upokeii  for  al)out  an  hour,  and  observing  a  little  impatience  on 
the  part  of  some  of  my  comjmny,  I  stoppeil.  Upon  which,  one  rose 
and  said,  that  there  were  several  ptiints  not  fully  explained,  referring 
lo  them  one  after  another,  whereu]Km  ‘  the  honourable  member  rose  to 
ex[)laiii,' — and  was  again  silent.  Another  then  spoke,  requesting  in¬ 
formation  as  to  points  not  referred  to  by  me.  I  replied,  and  fortunately 
had  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  Americans  a  just  compliment  ;  in 
gratitude  for  whicli  their  features  relaxed  considerably.  Perceiving 
this,  I  ventured  tt»  intrialuce  a  story  or  two,  which  made  them  laugh. 
After  this,  the  day  was  my  own  ;  for  I  consider  the  Americans,  when 
not  excite«l,  (which  they  t(M)  often  are,)  as  a  very  g(M)d. tempered 
pe<»ple :  at  all  events,  they  won’t  break  your  head  f(»r  making  them 
iaugli ;  at  least,  such  I  found  was  the  case.  W'e  now  entered  freely 
into  conversation  ;  some  went  away,  others  remained,  and  the  affair 
ended  by  mauy  of  them  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  our  taking  a  drink 
at  the  bar. 

'  1  must  say,  that  the  first  appearances  of  this  meeting  were  not  at 
all  pleasant ;  but  I  was  rightly  served  for  my  own  want  of  caution,  in 
so  publicly  stating,  that  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s  were  very  ignorant,  and  for  opposing  public  opinion  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  I  have  mentioned  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
Yankee  or  American  of  the  Eastern  States.  They  would  not  sutler 
opposition  to  the  majority  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  (who,  in  England,  would 
have  cared  what  a  stranger  may  have  expressed  as  his  opinion  ;)  but, 
Ht  the  same  time,  they  gave  me  a  patient  hearing,  to  know  whether  I 
could  show  cause  for  what  I  said.  Had  I  refused  this,  I  might  have 
l>een  very  roughly  handled ;  but  as  I  defended  my  observations, 
although  they  were  not  complimentary  to  them,  they  gave  me  fair 
])lay.  They  were  evidently  much  excited  when  they  came  into  the 
room,  but  tliey  gradually  cooled  down  until  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
my  Jissertions  ;  and  then  all  animosity  was  over.  The  landlord  said 
to  me  afterwards,  ‘  1  reckon  you  got  out  of  that  uncommon  well,  cap¬ 
tain.’  I  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  and  made  a  resolution  to  hold  my 
tongue  until  I  arrived  at  New  York.* — Ib.  pp.  274 — 2113. 

The  following  description  of  American  Mnscums  is  not  far,  we 
apprehend,  from  the  truth.  The  people  are  yet  too  busy,  their 
time  is  too  wholly  occupied,  to  allow  of  their  making  much  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  refinements  of  life.  The  se.'ison  for  this  will  conic 
])resently,  when  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  if  not  of  title,  luis  been 
formed. 

‘  I  have  said  that  the  museums  of  Philadeljdiia  arc  far  superior  to 
most  in  the  States  ;  but  1  may  just  as  well  here  observe,  that,  as  in 
many  other  things,  a  great  improvement  is  necessary  before  they  are 
such  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  not  only  in  these  museums,  but 
in  all  that  I  have  ever  entered  in  the  United  States,  a  want  of  taste 
and  discrimination,  of  that  correct  feeling  which  characterises  the  real 
lovers  of  science,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  worthy  of  being  collected. 
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They  are  such  collections  as  would  be  made  by  scluMd-boys  and  scIkn)]. 
girls,  not  those  of  erudite  professors  and  scientific  men.  Side  bv  side 
tvith  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  specimens,  such  as  the  fossil 
mammoth,  &c.,  you  have  the  greatest  puerilities  and  absurdities  in  the 
world — such  as  a  cherry-stone  formeil  into  a  basket,  a  fragment  of  the 
boiler  of  the  ^Moselle  steamer,  and  heaven  knows  what  liesides.  Then 
you  invariably  have  a  large  collection  of  daubs,  called  jmrtraits  of 
eminent  personages,  one  half  of  whom  a  stranger  never  heard  of — but 
that  is  national  vanity ;  and  lastly,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
museum  that  had  not  a  considerable  j^ortion  of  its  space  occupied  by 
most  execrable  wax- work,  in  which  the  sleeping  beauty  (a  sad  misno¬ 
mer)  generally  figures  very  conspicuously.  In  some,  they  have  models 
of  celebrated  criminals  in  the  act  of  committing  a  murder,  with  the 
very  hatchet  or  the  very  knife :  or  such  tro])hies  as  the  bonnet  worn  by 

Mrs. - when  she  was  killed  by  her  husband;  (»r  the  shirt,  with 

the  bl(K)d  of  his  wife,  worn  by  Jack  Sprat,  or  whoever  he  might  be, 
when  he  committed  the  bltwHly  deed.  The  most  favorite  subject,  after 
the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wax-work,  is  General  Jackson,  with  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  the  distance.  Now  all  these  things  are  very 
well  in  their  places :  exhibit  wax-work  as  much  as  you  jilease — it 
amuses  and  interests  children ;  but  the  present  collectimis  in  the 
museums  reminds  you  of  American  society — a  chaotic  mass,  in  which 
you  ()ccasi(uially  meet  what  is  valuable  and  interesting,  but  of  which 
the  larger  proportion  is  jwetence/ — lb.  pp.  — 293. 

Judging  from  our  author’s  account,  the  American  Congress 
seems  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  of  inefficiency  its  the  British 
parliament.  Its  members,  however,  have  some  a(i vantages,  of  the 
value  of  which  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

*  The  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  fine  room,  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  orations  delivered  there,  it  p<»ssesses  this  one 
great  merit — you  cannot  hear  in  it.  ^^\*^e  I  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  members  of  our  House  of  Commons  and  those  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  should  say  that  the  latter  have  certainly 
great  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  the  American 
Senate  and  llouse  of  Representatives  are  paid,  not  only  their  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  to  and  fro,  but  eight  dollars  a  day  during  the  sitting  of 
Congress.  Out  of  these  allowances  many  save  money,  and  those  who 
do  not,  are  at  all  events  enabled  to  bring  their  families  up  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  little  amusement.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  so  comfort¬ 
ably  accommodated  in  the  house,  every  man  having  his  own  well- 
stuffed  arm-chair,  and  before  him  liis  desk,  with  his  papers  and  notes  ! 
Then  thev  are  supplied  with  every  thing,  even  to  pen-knives  with 
their  names  engraved  on  them — each  knife  having  two  pen-blades,  one 
whittling  blade,  and  a  fourth  to  clean  their  nails  with,  showing  on  the 
j>art  of  the  government,  a  paternal  regard  for  their  cleanliness  as  well 
us  convenience.  Moreover,  they  never  work  at  night,  and  do  very 
little  during  the  day. 

'  It  is  astonishing  how  little  work  they  get  through  in  a  session  at 
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Washington  :  this  is  owing  to  every  nieml>er  thinking  himself  ol)IigtHl 
to  make  two  or  three  speeches,  not  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  hut  for 
the  btMiefit  of  his  constituents.  These  speeches  are  printed  and  sent 
to  them,  to  prove  tliat  their  member  makes  some  noise  in  the  house. 
The  subject  u|>on  which  he  speaks  is  of  little  consequence,  compared 
to  the  sentiments  expressed.  It  must  he  full  of  eagles,  star-spangled 
tmnners,  sovereign  people,  clap-trap,  flattery,  and  humbug.  1  have 
said  that  very  little  business  is  done  in  these  houses  ;  but  this  is 
caused  not  only  by  their  long-winded  speeches  about  nothing,  but  by 
tlie  fact  that  both  parties  (in  this  respect  laudably  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  tlie  old  country)  are  chiefly  occupied,  the  one  with  the  para¬ 
mount  and  vital  consideration  of  keeping  in,  and  the  other  ^vith  that  of 
getting  in, — thus  allowing  the  business  of  the  nation,  (which  after  all 
is  not  very  important,  unless  such  a  trump  as  the  Treiisury  Bill  turns 
up,)  to  become  a  very  secondary  consideration. 

‘  And  yet  there  are  principle  and  patriotism  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  more  to  be  appreciated  from  their  rarity.  Like 
the  seeils  of  bejuitiful  flowers,  which,  when  cast  upon  a  manure-heap, 
spring  up  in  greater  luxuriance  and  iK'auty,  and  yield  a  sweeter  per¬ 
fume  fr(»m  the  rankiu^ss  which  surrounds  them,  so  do  these  virtues 
show  with  more  grace  and  attractiveness  from  the  hot-l)ed  of  corrup- 
titMi  in  which  they  have  been  engendered.  But  there  has  been  a  sad 
falling-uff  in  America  since  the  last  war,  which  brought  in  the  democratic 
party  with  General  Jackson.  America,  if  she  would  wish  her  present 
institutions  to  continue,  must  avoid  war ;  the  best  security  for  her 
present  form  of  government  existing  another  half  century,  is  a  state  of 
traiKpiillity  and  jwace  ;  but  of  that  hereafter.  As  for  the  party  at 
present  in  |M)wer,  all  I  can  say  in  its  favour  is,  that  there  are  three 
clever  gentlemen  in  it — -Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  IMr.  For¬ 
syth.  There  may  Ik*  more,  but  I  know  so  little  of  them,  that  I  must 
Ik*  excused  if  1  do  not  name  them,  which  otherwise  1  should  have  had 
great  pleasure  iu  doing.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — 0. 

Captain  Marryat  frequently  complains  of  the  impossibility  of 
bciujr  alone  in  America,  and  we  have  heard  intelligent  Americans 
admit  that  there  is  ground  for  the  complaint.  Go  where  you 
may,  endeavour  however  cautiously  to  seclude  yourself,  you  arc 
sure  to  have  one  or  more  prying  into  your  solitude,  and  forcing 
you,  whether  you  will  or  not,  into  conversjition.  The  following 
IS  a  laughable  instance  of  this  inveterate  habit,  and  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  some  deductions,  as  illustrative  of  a  national  trait. 


*  1  had  to  travel  by  conch  for  six  days  and  nights,  to  arrive  at  Balti¬ 
more.  As  it  may  l»e  su])posed,  I  was  not  a  little  tired  la'fore  my 
journey  was  half  over  ;  I  therefore  w  as  glad  when  the  coach  stopped 
for  a  few  hours,  to  throw'  oH  my  coat,  and  lie  ilowu  on  a  bed.  At  mie 
town,  where  1  had  8lop|H*d,  1  had  lK*eu  rejH»siiig  more  than  two  hours 
w’hen  my  dimr  was  opt*ned — but  this  w’as  Un)  ctunmon  a  circumstance 
for  me  to  think  any  thing  of  it ;  the  people  w'ould  come  intt)  my  nwnn 
w  hether  1  was  in  bed  or  i»ut  of  bed,  dressed  or  not  dressed,  and  if  I 
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expoRtulated,  they  would  reply,  ‘  Never  mind,  fve  don’t  care,  Captain.* 
On  this  occjiaion  I  called  out,  ‘  Well,  what  do  you  want 

*  ‘  Are  you  Captain  M - y  said  the  person  walking  up  to  the  bed 

were  I  was  lying. 

‘  ‘  Yes,  I  am,*  replied  I. 

'  ‘  Well,  I  reckon  I  would’nt  allow  you  to  go  through  our  town 
without  seeing  you  any  how.  Of  all  the  humans,  you’re  the  one  I 
most  \vish  to  see.’ 

^  I  told  him  I  was  highly  flattered. 

'  *  W ell,  now,'  said  he,  giving  a  jump,  and  coming  down  right  upon 
the  bed  in  his  great  coat,  ‘  I’ll  just  tell  you  ;  I  said  to  the  chap  at  the 
bar,  ‘  Aint  the  Captain  in  your  house  ?'  ‘  Yes,*  says  he.  '  Then 

where  is  he  says  I.  ‘  Oh,'  says  he,  ‘  he*s  gone  into  his  own  room, 
and  locked  himself  up ;  he’s  an  aristocrat,  and  won’t  drink  at  the 
bar  with  other  gentlemen.*  So  thought  I,  I’ve  read  M— — ’s  works, 
and  ril  be  swamped  if  he  is  an  aristocrat,  and  by  the  ’tarnal  I’ll  go  up 
and  see  ;  so  here  I  am,  and  you’re  no  aristocrat.* 

‘  ‘  I  should  think  not,*  replied  I,  moving  my  feet  away,  which  he 
was  half  sittiim  on. 

O 

‘  *  Oh,  don’t  move ;  never  mind  me.  Captain,  I’m  quite  comfortable. 
And  how  do  you  find  yourself  by  this  time 

*  'Very  tired  indeed,*  replied  I. 

*  ‘  I  suspicion  as  much.  Now,  d’ye  see,  I  left  four  or  five  good  fel¬ 
lows  down  below  who  wish  to  see  you  ;  I  said  I’d  go  up  first,  and  come 
down  to  them.  The  fact  is.  Captain,  w’e  don’t  like  you  should  pass 
through  our  town  without  showing  you  a  little  American  hospitality.* 

‘  So  saying  he  slid  off  the  bed,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  In  a 
minute  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  four  or  five  others,  all  of  whom 
he  introduced  by  name,  and  reseated  himself  on  my  bed,  while  the 
others  took  chairs. 

'  ‘  Now,  gentlemen,*  said  he,  ‘  as  I  was  telling  the  Captain,  we  wish 
to  show  him  a  little  American  haspitality  ;  what  shall  it  be,  gentlemen  ? 
what  d’ye  say — a  bottle  of  Madeira  ?’ 

*  An  immediate  answer  not  being  returned  he  continued, 

“Yes,  gentleman,  a  bottle  of  Madeira ;  at  my  expense,  gentlemen, 
recollect  that ;  now  ring  the  bell.* 

‘  ‘  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you,*  observed 
I,  ‘  but  in  my  own  room  the  wine  must  be  at  my  expense.* 

‘  ‘  At  your  expense.  Captain  ;  well,  if  it  must  be,  I  don’t  care ;  at 
your  expense  then.  Captain,  if  you  say  so ;  only  you  see,  we  must  show 
you  a  little  American  hospitality,  as  I  said  to  them  all  down  below  ; 
did’nt  I,  gentlemen  ?* 

‘  The  wine  was  ordered,  and  it  ended  in  my  hospitable  friends  drink¬ 
ing  three  Imttles  ;  and  then  they  all  sluM)k  hands  with  me,  declaring 
how  happy  they  shmild  be  if  I  came  to  the  town  again,  and  allowed 
them  to  show  me  a  little  more  American  hospitality. 

‘  There  was  something  so  very  ridiculous  in  this  event  that  I  cannot 
help  narrating  it ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  I 
intend  it  as  a  sarcasm  upon  American  hospitality  in  general,  rhere 
cvrtainly  are  conditions  usually  attached  to  their  hospitality,  if  you 
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wsh  to  profit  by  it  to  any  extent ;  and  one  is,  that  you  do  not  venture 
to  find  fault  with  themselves,  their  manners,  or  their  institutions.* 

— lb.  pp  210 — 214. 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  whole  of  the 
third,  is  occupied  with  dissertations  or  commentaries  rather,  on 
various  points  of  leading  interest  connected  with  the  present 
position  and  resources  of  America.  These  constitute  the  value  of 
the  work,  and  some  of  them  may  be  read  with  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  first  of  the  third 
volume,  on  the  American  Marine,  the  details  of  which  are  highly 
deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
American  navy  is  manned  almost  entirely  by  British  seamen,  but 
such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  statements  of 
our  author. 

The  chapters  on  slavery  and  religion  are  far  from  being  to  our 
mind.  On  the  former  topic.  Captain  Marryat’s  views  are  just 
such  as  were  long  prevalent  among  the  members  of  his  profession 
respecting  the  slavery  of  our  own  colonies.  The  ‘  Abolition  party,’ 
he  tells  us,  ‘  have  done  much  mischief.. ..The  slave  holders  in  the 
‘  eastern  states  are  as  anxious  to  be  rid  of  slavery  as  are  the  abo- 

*  litionists;  but  the  time  has  not  vet  come,  nor  will  it  come  until 
^  the  country  shall  have  so  fille(f  up  as  to  render  white  labour 

*  attainable.’  We  have  no  wish  to  assume  the  prophetic  garb, 
but  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  our  confidence  in  the  moral 
measures  now’  adopted  bv  the  American  abolitionists  is  such,  that 
we  look  for  the  annihilation  of  the  slave  system  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  that  to  which  the  Captain  seems  to  ])(>int. 
41ie  circulation  of  opinion  is  too  rapid  to  permit  the  American 
conscience  to  remain  (piiet  much  longer.  It  is  already  shaking 
through  fear,  and  it  w  ill  soon  rouse  itself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep.  Much  has  been  accomjilishcd,  and  the  men  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  holy  vocation  of  rousing  their  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  guilt,  are  fully  ecpial  to  the  work  they  have  nnderUiken. 
Calumniated,  browbeaten,  and  persecuted ;  hated  by  the  slave- 
holtler,  anathematised  alike  in  the  senate  and  the  church,  their 
motives  impugned,  and  their  lives  exposed  to  peril,  they  have  yet 
moved  steadily  on,  making  their  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the 
hetu’t  of  the  nation.  Adhering  sacredly  to  the  employment  of 
moral  meims,  they  have  invoked  the  blessing  of  tlie  God  of  truth, 
and  wondrous  has  been  their  success.  A  mighty  revolution  has 
commenced,  and  is  now  proceeding  with  unexampled  rapidity* 
It  may  not  yet  tell  on  tlie  surface  of  legislation,  but  the  under 
current  is  gathering  strength,  and  if  there  be  any  force  in  truth, 
if  tliere  be  any  tendency  in  a  righteous  and  merciful  principle  to 
w'ork  its  w’av  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian  people,  then  ere  long 
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the  bondsmen  of  America  are  destined  to  come  forth  from  the 
imprisonment  of  ages,  and  to  assume  the  port,  and  to  realize  the 
joys  of  freemen.  So  long  as  the  question  was  permitted  to  lie  in 
abeyance,  the  continuance  of  the  slave  system  was  compatible 
with  the  profession  and  even  with  the  reality  of  religion.  But 
now  that  it  has  been  dragged  into  discussion,  now  that  it  has  been 
forced  on  the  relucUint  attention  of  the  Christians  of  America, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  discard  their  faith,  or  to  terminate  a 
system  which  violates  the  precepts  and  insults  the  God  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  are  absolutely  sliut  up  to  the  one  or  tlie  other  of 
these,  and  their  brethren,  throughout  the  world,  are  waiting 
their  decision.  Captain  Marryat  attempts  covertly  to  exteniuite 
the  system,  and  pleads  the  limited  powers  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  justification  of  nothing  being  done.  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  there  is  one  district  at  least  over  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  absolute  sway,  and  that  having  deliberately  refused  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  it  has  involved  itself  in  the  guilt  of  its 
general  prevalence.  The  slaves  of  Columbia  must  be  manumitted 
oefore  the  American  Congress  can  be  acquitted  of  the  monster 
crime  by  which  injustice,  cruelty,  lust,  and  murder  are  })ractically 
legalized. 

Of  the  chapter  on  religion  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  shall 
say  but  little,  having  recently  noticed  at  considerable  length 
another  work  in  which  the  same  general  views  arc  broached.* 
The  Voluntary  System  meets  with  little  favor  from  our  author, 
and  those  who  deem  him  a  competent  judge  on  such  a  point,  may 
amuse  themselves  and  strengthen  their  previous  opinions,  by  the 
perusal  of  his  lucubrations.  We  are  well  aware  that  heated  con¬ 
troversialists  will  catch  at  aid  from  every  (juarter,  and  shall  not 
tlierefore  be  surprised  to  hear  the  Captain  quoted  as  authority. 
But  a  time  of  sober  and  searching  scrutiny  is  coming,  and  to  that 
we  fippeal  with  confidence.  The  great  duty  of  the  present  hour 
is  to  stir  up  and  agitate  the  public  mind.  Tlie  habit  of  acquies¬ 
cing  in  received  opinions,  of  believing  wliat  our  fathers  believed, 
ol  adopting  with  implicit  confidence  whatever  wears  the  marks  ot 
age  and  has  obUiined  the  suftVage  of  those  w'lio  j>receded  us, 
must  be  broken  in  upon,  and  be  discarded  as  fatal  to  the  progress 
ot  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  our  species.  'Bo  this  task, 
herculean  as  we  admit  it  to  be,  our  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
labors  must  be  directed.  The  times  are  propitious,  our  op))onents 
are  lending  us  their  aid,  and  nothing  can  stay  our  progress  or  de¬ 
feat  our  success  if  faithful  to  the  summons  which  the  Ciod  of 
truth  and  an  insulted  Christianity  are  addressing  to  us.  But  we  w  ill 
not  incidentally  prosecute  a  discussion  for  which  w'e  shall  have 
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other  and  bettor  opportunities.  We  take  our  \c^yc  of  CapUiiii 
Marryat,  simply  remarking  that  his  volumes  contain  much  that  is 
amusing,  mixed  with  much  that  is  erroneous;  that  they  contain 
the  views  of  a  liasty  and  somewhat  superficial  mind,  to  which  the 
jfTOtesque  and  ludicrous  points  of  human  character  are  more  jikin, 
than  the  deep  searchings  which  bring  to  light  the  inner  springs 
and  spiritual  emotions  of  man’s  nature. 


Art.  V.  The  Life  of  Hannah  More ;  with  Notices  of  her  Sisters. 
Ity  Henry  Thompson,  IM.A.,  (St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,) 
Curate  of  Wrington,  Somersetshire. 

AS  *  The  Life  of  Hannah  More  '  the  claims  of  this  work  are  so 
very  inferior  to  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  as  a  literary 
and  religious  production  so  little  worthy  of  recommendation  or 
censure,  that  w'e  at  first  resolved  to  let  it  pass  on  to  oblivion, 
without  any  attempt  of  ours  to  accelerate  or  retard  its  progress. 
W’e  have  been  inauced,  however,  to  change  our  determination, 
not  because  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  book  is  changed,  but 
because  it  has  been  made  the  text  book  of  illiberality  and  bigotry, 
because  the  author’s  unworthy  attempt,  to  enlist  the  character 
and  great  name  of  Mrs.  More  in  favour  of  the  high  church  in¬ 
tolerance  and  monstrous  assumptions  which  disgrace  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  clergy  of  the  present  day,  lias  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
and  because  the  work  itself,  though  its  genend  merits  are  so  very 
slender,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  general  character  of  its  clergy  from  about  the 
mindle  of  the  last  century  to  its  close,  and  upon  the  gradual 
change  which  both  have  undergone  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  We  think,  too,  that  at  this  moment,  when  the 
clergy,  no  longer  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
are  putting  forth  all  their  energies  to  monopolize  the  whole 
machinery  of  popular  education,  Mrs.  More’s  life  may  assist 
us  to  arrive  at  some  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  their  pre¬ 
tensions  and  claims.  Our  estimate  of  Mrs.  More’s  talents,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  writings,  as  developed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  especially  in  her  w’orks,  when  at  different  times  they  appeared 
and  passed  under  our  notice,  is  InTore  the  public,  both  in  our 
earlier  and  later  volumes.  We  were  not  among  the  number  of 
her  flatterers ;  wdiat  we  deemed  worthy  of  censure  w’e  did  not 
Sf)iire.  Hut  we  did  full  justice  to  her  merits,  and  hold  her  memory 
still  in  too  high  reverence  not  to  resent  its  unnatural  association 
with  the  narrow  views  and  illiberal  spirit  which  Mr.  Thompson’s 
Lite  exhibits  in  almost  every  page. 
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It*  wo  sometimes  siispeoted  this  distinppiished  woman  of  a  too 
exclusive  attachment  to  the  form  of  Christianity  slie  conscien¬ 
tiously  embraced,  and  which  led  her  in  her  writing  to  express 
herself  so  strona^ly  in  its  favour  as  to  seem  to  disparae^e  the  un- 
derst4nidin£^,  the  piety,  and  even  usefulness  of  those  who  dis¬ 
sented  from  her  views  ;  yet  W’e  never  questioned  her  practical 
liberality,  nor  ever  found  her  dissociating  herself  from  tlie  ^reat 
principles  which  bind  true  Christians  of  every  name  and  sect  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour. 

In  this  respect  she  had  no  sympathies  in  common  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  men  of  his  class ;  and  we  think  that  he  discovers 
great  disingenuousness  in  making  her  memoirs  the  vehicle  of 
sentiments  which  if  living  she  would  indignantly  repudiate. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  those  who  can  distinguish  nothing 
good  or  holy  beyond  their  own  pale,  and  who  disdain  all  visible, 
and,  we  fear,  all  heartfelt  communion,  with  members  of  other 
churches,  which,  however  Protestant  in  their  frame  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  are  not  therefore  apostolic  unless  they  derive  their  priest¬ 
hood  and  sacraments  through  the  Papacy  of  Home.  This  spirit  he 
betrays  even  in  the  dedication  of  his  \vork  to  Queen  Victoria, 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  declared  that  slie  is  not 
the  sovereign  of  a  sect,  but  of  a  great  and  united  empire.  This 
dedication  describes  Mrs.  More  as  ‘the  eloquent  advocate  and 
‘diligent  propagatoi  of  the  Protestant  faith  held  by  the  Church 
‘established  in  these  realms;*  and  her  Majesty  is  assured,  ‘that 
‘  to  none  could  the  narrative  of  her  life  look  so  hopefully  for 
‘  countenance  as  to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  the  tcmjmral 
‘  Head  of  the  Church,'"  This  is  not  only  arrogant  as  it  regards 
other  churches  equally  established ;  but  the  pliraseology  in  the 
sentence  we  have  marked  in  italics,  show’s,  though  covertly  ex¬ 
pressed,  w  hat  are  the  author’s  tendencies  regarding  the  supremacy 
of  the  Queen’s  Majesty  as  a  spiritual  juris<liction  within  the 
Church.  According  to  the  fundamental  law's  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  chief  magistrate  has  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty  and  control,  not  only  over  things  temporal,  but  over  every 
one  of  its  doctrines,  and  over  every  tittle  of  its  ceremonies  and 
sacraments.  To  have  been  addressed  simply  as  ‘  her  temporal 
‘  Head,*  would  have  roused  all  the  tyrant  in  the  breast  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  have  put  in  jeopardy  the  head  of  the  traitor  who 
had  thus  impiously  struck  at  one  half  of  his  prerogtitive.  This 
lay  domination,  or  authority  in  sacris,  has  long  w'ounded  the 
]>ride,  though  it  has  not  lowered  the  crest,  of  many  a  haughty 
churchman.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  its  existence,  to 
explain  it  away,  or  to  withhold  from  the  sovereign  its  due  ac- 
know’lodtjmeiit.  The  Jesuits  who  h»ivc  contrived  to  obtain  as- 
cendtMicy  in  an  English  university,  (lor  the  fraternity  of  Jesus 
can  take  onlers  in  any  church,  ami  wear  the  garb  ol  any  pro- 
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fession,)  as  they  cannot  restore  the  Homan  hierarchy,  have  re¬ 
solved,  ns  the  next  best  thing,  to  bring  their  adopted  church  into 
as  nejir  a  resemblance  to  it  as  possible ;  therefore,  without  dis¬ 
solving  its  union  with  the  state,  and  tenaciously  grasping  the 
revenues  transferred  to  it  at  the  Heforination,  they  claim  for  it 
ecclesiastical  independence,  ho))ing  in  due  time  so  to  fraternize 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  Jis  to  be  able  to  unite  with  her  in  a 
crusade  against  all  that  shall  then  remain  of  ProtesUintism  in 
Kurope.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  their  usual  policy  to 
make  this  avowal;  they  are  willing  to  flatter  the  sovereign 
with  the  title  of  ‘temporal  Head  of  the  Church;*  aye,  and 
as  if  the  designation  were  as  Protestant  as  their  views  and 
aims  are  Popish,  they  readily  transfer  the  Pope’s  legacy  to  a 
ProtesUint  princess,  and  hail  her  as  ‘  Defender  of  the  Faith.’ 

The  reailer  of  this  life  of  Hannah  More  must  prepare  himself 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  most  insolent,  we  had  almost  said  insane, 
assumptions  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  the 
most  intolerant  hatred  of  all  who  dissent  from  it.  Entertaining 
very  much  the  same  feeling  with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  W'ardlaw 
in  his  recent  lectures,  that  ‘  he  would  rather  see  a  man  a  consis- 
‘  tent  C'hurchman  than  an  inconsistent  Dissenter,’  and  that  ‘were 
‘  ho  a  C’hurchman  himself  he  should  he  a  high  Churchman,*  we 
are  far  from  being  oifended  by  any  fair  and  maidy  defence  which 
the  highest  Churchman  may  feel  liimself  called  upon  to  make  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  and  attacks  of  opponents.  And  in  a  work 
of  controversy,  where  there  may  be  much  on  both  sides  to  excite 
and  to  irritate,  we  should  be  disposed  to  allow  for  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature.  Intemperate  ebullitions,  betraying  anger 
rather  than  malice,  and  hurried  misstatements,  the  eflects  of  pre¬ 
judice  warmed  into  active  hostility  rather  than  of  deliberate  cal¬ 
culating  misrepresentation  to  serve  or  to  calumniate  a  party,  we 
might  censure,  and  at  the  siime  time  easily  excuse.  The  work 
before  us  is  not  included  in  this  category.  It  purports  to  be  a 
Life  of  Hannah  More;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  most  uncandid,  disin¬ 
genuous  aggression  against  Dissenters  on  the  part  of  the  E|>isco* 
pal  Est4d)lishment,  containing  statements  which  we  should  be 
lo;ith  to  stigmatise^with  the  epithets  they  deserve.  We  can  only 
sjiy,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  courtesy,  that  while  reading 
them,  the  ‘  Prodigious  ’  of  Dominie  Sampson  was  often  on  our 
Tips.  Why  the  stream  of  narrative  should  thus  be  polluted,  and  the 
charities  of  our  blessed  religion,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  illus¬ 
trious  specimens,  be  thus  grossly  violated,  without  controversy 
and  without  provocation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  Romish  principle,  that 
we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 


With  regtird  to  the  Dissenters,  Mr.  riiompson  refuses  to  con- 
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cede  to  them  any  portion  of  credit  for  tlie  soeial  and  relij^ious 
benefits  they  have  conferred  npon  their  country ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  separate  from  them  every  name  of  influence  and  eminence  tliat 
has  in  any  way  been  associated  with  their  eflbrts  to  evanjrdize 
the  people. 

In  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  even  an  enemy,  not  totally 
lost  to  every  sense  of  justice,  would  have  acknowledged  that  the 
Dissenters  if  not  the  foremost  in  juuntof  time,  had  simultaneously 
obeyed  the  impulse  given  by  a  few  liberal  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  forming  and  superintending  Sunday- 
schtiols.  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  question,  that  as 
a  body  they  were  educating  their  hundreds  of  thousands  when 
the  Church  of  England  was  either  sleeping  in  indolence,  or 
awake  only  to  impugn  their  motives  and  to  counteract  their  efl’orts, 
'riicre  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dissenters 
when  the  religious  instruction  of  children  was  neglected  or  re¬ 
garded  as  a  matter  of  secondary  imporUince.  When  Mrs.  More 
applied  the  voluntary  principle  in  order  to  cultivate  the  moral 
waste  of  Cheddar,  avowedly  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  Mr.  Thompson,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  informs  ns,  that 
among  the  books  she  used  in  her  schools  and  Sabbath  evening 
teaching,  were  ‘some  of  Watts’s  Hymns,*  and  a  plain  sermon 
‘generally  from  Bishop  Wilson  or  Bukdeii.**  Yet  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  the  })alladium  of 
the  Church’s  strength,  and  its  admission  essential  to  its  security. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  that  specific  form  of  Christian  education  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  he  was  the  honoured  founder  of  Sunday-schools. 
And  as  this  necessarily  associated  him  with  the  various  classes  of 
Dissenters  and  Methodists  who  promptly  adopted  his  plan,  and 
followed  his  example,  by  some  few  persons  it  was  concluded 
that  Mr.  Raikes  himself  was  a  Dissenter.  Mr.  Thompson’s  zeal, 
however,  has  rectified  the  mistake,  and  set  this  important  ijucstion 
for  ever  at  rest.  ‘  Among  the  many  obligations,’  he  gravely  tells 
us,  ‘ot  the  cause  of  truth  to  that  noble  Christian  Institution,  the 
‘  Bath  Church  of  England  Lay  Association,  is  the  refuUition  of 
‘  this  falsehood  in  a  shape  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  revi- 
‘  val.  ISir  William  Cockburn,  a  leading  and  active  member  of 
‘that  zealous  body,  actually  addressed  the  Rev.  II.  Raikes  upon 
‘  the  subject,  and  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  the 
‘  following  reply  : 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  inquiries,  as  I  can  reply 
most  explicitly  and  most  confidently. 
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*  My  vciieratecl  uncle,  R<»bert  Raikes,  was  not  only  a  meml)or  of  the 
Clinrcii  of  En{;lanil  tlirouphout  the  whole  of  his  life,  hut  he  was  also  a 
most  aitachetl  and  devoted  (»ne. 

*  1  should  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  entered  a  siuj;le  j)lace  of 
worship  Mficonnected  with  the  Establishment ;  and  he  w’as  uniform  in 
his  attendance  at  his  parish  church  on  Sundays,  frequent  in  his  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  early  prayers  in  the  cathedral  on  week  days. 

*  Ilis  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester,  w’ho  would  rememl)cr  that  thoujxh  his  mind  overflowed  w  ith 
charity  and  good  will  to  men  of  all  denominations,  his  affections  and 
allegiance  were  whollt/  wdUi  the  Church  of  England. 

Your’s  truly, 

H.  Uaikks. 

Chciter,  Jan.  1,  1838. 


‘  This  18  very  decisive  ;  and  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  reck- 
‘  lessness  of  party,  that  the  assertion  here  denied  could  ever  have 
‘  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  that  Mr.  Uaikes’s  first  coadju- 
‘  tor  was  a  Clergyman^  and  the  first  place  to  which  the  children 
‘  were  brought  w'tis  the  Cathedral,* 

This  is  indeed  consolatory,  especially  when  the  portraiture  of 
Dissent  and  Dissenters,  as  drawn  by  this  writer,  is  contcinplatod  in 
all  its  hideousness.  They  are  not  merely  useless,  inoperative  ne¬ 
gations  ;  this  it  seems  by  his  own  admission  was  the  character  of 
the  Established  Church,  whose  clergy  and  lay  members  at  the 
time  referred  to,  ‘  confounded  useful  with  spurious  knowledge, 

‘  and  denied  all  education  to  the  poor  on  *  the  assumption  ‘  tliat 
‘  the  poor  man’s  practice  of  his  duty  would  bear  an  inverse  pro- 
‘  |>ortion  to  bis  knowledge  of  it.*  This,  together  w’ith  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  pulpit  instruction  likely  to  benefit  them  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  the  gross  negligence  and  indifference  of  their  accredited 
teachers,  w’ho  suffered  them  to  wander  as  they  listeil  from  the 
goo<l  old  paths — it  w’as  to  the  prevalence  of  such  causes  that 
‘  England  owed  a  peasantry  easily  misled  by  the  arts  of  spiritual 
*  quacks  and  seducers  *  fthe  wicked  Dissenters  and  Methodists) — 
‘an  unoccupied  soil,  where,  while  men  slept,*  (the  shepherds  oi 
the  Episcopid  fold,)  ‘the  enemy  could  readily  sow  his  tiires.* 
\V  e  are  left  to  infer  tliat  the  Lanciisterian  or  British  and  Foreign 
schools  were  this  enemy,  in  connexion  with  all  those  that  w^ere 
not  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  clergy.  The  following 
sentence,  sufficiently  partial  and  illiberal,  and  which  compels  us 
to  (Iraw  the  conclusion  we  have  done,  lets  out  the  mournful  secret, 
that  a  national  church,  with  all  its  machinery  complete,  and  all 
the  orders  of  its  clergy  suited  to  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in 
siwiety,  appointed  and  well  supplied  by  the  state,  may  exist  and 
flourish  amidst  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  the  plainest  subjects  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and 
be  itself  to  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  that  ignorance. 
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‘  The  Society  f«»r  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  active  from  the 
earliest  days  of  its  existence,  had  done  much  to  counteract  the  mis¬ 
chief,  by  the  €‘stiiblishment,  so  early  as  the  year  1 71^0,  of  parochial 
sclunds ;  and  the  colossal  efforts  of  the  national  S4>ciety,  now  educating 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  children  in  the  communion  of  our  church, 
have  done  much  nutre.  Yet  while  op{K>sition  to  the  education  of  the 
jKH»r  systematically  prevaiknl,  little,  comparatively,  could  Ik?  effected  ; 
and  England  to  this  day,  in  her  lower,  as  in  her  higher  society,  is 
suffering  the  consecpiences  of  neglected  or  inadequate  religious  ediica- 
tion.”^ 

That  this  opposition  should  have  systematically  prevailed,  and 
prevailed  to  such  a  disastrous  extent,  is  truly  marvellous,  when 
Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  the  ‘  universities  of  our  land  fenced  by 
‘  the  cautious  appointments  of  elder  wisdom  from  the  intrusion  of 
‘heresy  and  schism,  the  pure  deposit  of  the  Christian  record 
‘  religiously  guarded  by  profound  and  varied  learning and  when 
he  tells  us,  that ‘in  the  Church,  deriving  its  supplies  from  those  un- 
‘  tainted  springs,  the  same  holy  truths  were  preserved  under  the 
‘same  tutelage.’  How  mighty  for  evil  must  be  the  ‘  spiritual 
quacks  and  seducers,*  that  in  spite  of  such  vigilant,  powerful, 
learned,  and  holy  guardianship,  could  sieze  and  fill  with  all 
poisonous  and  noxious  things  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
true  they  were  not  the  authors  of  the  systematic  opposition  to  the 
religious  education  of  the  people—  they  only  turned  it  to  their 
own  advantage — they  ‘  sowed  tares ' — and  if  we  could  believe  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Watts’s  Hymns  and  Border’s  Vib 
lage  Sermons  must  have  done  all  the  mischief,  and  converted  a 
neglected  population  into  an  infidel  and  disloyal  one.  Yet  this 
does  not  well  accord  with  Mr.  Thompson’s  account  of  their  per¬ 
nicious  zeal,  which  it  seems,  notwithstanding  this  sowing  of  tares 
in  the  waste  fields  of  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  is  peculiarly  disin¬ 
clined  to  labour  in  such  a  soil,  and  infinitely  prefers  the  tracts 
that  are  best  cultivated  by  the  state-appointed  husbandman. 

‘  Where  clerical  superintendence  has  been  defective,  whether 
through  inadequate  provision  or  individual  supineness,  dissent  has 
been  for  the  most  part  unheard  of,  while  on  the  contrary,  where  pas¬ 
toral  means  are  abundant  and  well  administered,  its  tabernacles  inva¬ 
riably  spring  up  in  rank  luxuriance.  It  is  a  parasite  which  derives 
all  its  vigour  and  verdure  from  that  oak  of  ages  w’hich  it  aims  to  drain 
and  destroy.' 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  dissent  is  susUiinc<l  by 
the  Church,  and  they  must  live  and  perish  together.  In  at- 
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tempting  to  drain  and  to  destroy  the  Church,  this  detosUihle 
parasite  of  Dissent  is  therefore  madly  seeking  its  own  annihilation. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  whole  state¬ 
ment  is  false ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  blindest  votaries  of  Mr. 
Thom|>8on’8  Church  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  it.  Mr. 
Thompson  chooses,  when  it  suite  his  purpose,  to  distinguish 
Methodists  from  Dissenters,  and  knowing  tliat  the  above  asser¬ 
tion,  unless  oualiBcd,  would  meet  with  instant  contradiction,  he 
makes  the  following  liberal  concession : 

*  Methodisu),  indeed,  in  the  health  of  the  Church  blood  that  enriched 
its  veins,  has  occasionally  reclaimed  s{x>ts  from  the  wilderness ;  but 
the  very  partial  success  even  of  this  wisely  organized  system,  may 
ctmvincc  any  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  mind  how  insufficient  are 
any  means  for  Christianizing  a  nation  which  are  not  wielded  hy  a 
church  established  and  upheld  by  the  state.’* 

And  yet  we  may  Just  remark,  cn  passant,  such  a  church  has  cy- 
isted  in  all  the  plenitude  of  state  endowments,  and  with  its  sacred 
army  of  sixteen  thousand  clergy,  for  three  hundred  years, 
and  the  nation  has  remained  during  that  long  period  unchris¬ 
tianized.  Not  until  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  were  every¬ 
where  seen  ploughing  up  and  sowing  the  wide  field  of  desolation, 
did  this  Church  ‘  established  and  upheld  by  the  state,*  make  any 
efforts  to  perform  the  work,  and  those  that  it  was  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  were  rather  aggressive  against  the  labourers  already 
employed,  than  usefully  directed  to  the  common  object,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  ignorance  ami  vice  by  the  diffusion  of  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  topic  again.  Hut 
let  us  hear  Mr.  Thompson  further  in  his  very  consistent  repre¬ 
sentations’*  of  the  spiritual  quacks  and  seducers*  who  were  so 
eager  to  *  sow  tares  *  in  the  unoccupied  soil — the  waste  church- 
lands — which  the  clergy  neglectea  to  cultivate.  Cheddar  was 
undoubtedly  a  field  of  this  description,  and  yet  these  zealous 
‘  (piacks  and  seducers,*  never  once  approached  it ;  and  if  the 
whole  country  were  left  to  them,  it  would  become  a  universal 
Cheddar.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  reconcile  Mr.  Thompson*s 
discrepancies — we  have  only  to  state  them.  Thus  he  describes 
the  spiritual  superintendence  of  Cheddar : 

‘The  vicar,  an  jigi'd  man,  was  not  in  residence,  nor  was  there  any 
resident  curate  ;  no  clergyman  had  resided  in  the  parish  for  forty 
years.  Two  weekly  services  and  one  sermon,  was  the  whole  amount 
i>f  pastoral  care  enjoyed  hy  the  inhabitants  of  Cheddar  ;  and  the  at- 
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tendance  of  twenty  persons  at  these  was  a  full  congregation.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  properly  enforced,  would  have  remedied  this  grievous 
abuse ;  but  the  parishioners  were  too  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and  jmK 
fli^acy  to  be  sensible  of  any  existing  grievance,  and  were  well  con¬ 
tented  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the  topics  of  *  righteousness,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come.*  They  did  not,  it  seems,  according  to 
the  theory  advocated  by  the  patrons  of  a  'voluntary  church,’ go  in  quest 
of  those  religious  privileges  which  a  little  exertion  and  scarcely  any 
expense  would  have  infallibly  enabled  them  to  realize.  Instances  like 
these  are  the  best  arguments  against  visionary  projects.  The  evidence 
of  experiment  is  irresistible ;  the  weight  of  one  fact  is  enough  to  crush 
a  host  of  pismire  hypotheses.  The  provisions  of  an  established  church 
were  suspended  at  Cheddar,  and  the  consequence  was  biurbarism  and 
paganism.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  so  distinct  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  Somersetshire  people,  as  to  make  us  conclude  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  would  produce  in  other  places  a  different  result.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  Establishment  for  the  substitution  of  a  '  Voluntary 
System,*  would  only  niiike  a  Cheddar  of  the  entire  kingdom.* — p.  87. 


We  once  imagined,  that  to  impose  upon  ignorance  and  credulity 
was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  clergy  of  another  church.  But 
It  seems  Protestant  clergymen,  of  the  evangelical  school,  are  not 
ashamed  thus  to  take  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  tliose  who 
give  them  credit  for  honour  and  rectitude.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
in  the  above  quotation  libelled  ‘  the  voluntary  system,'  and  he  ' 
knows  it.  When  did  he  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  patrons  of  this 
system  maintaining  the  gross  absurdity  which  he  attributes  to 
them  ?  Wherein  all  their  writings  can  a  single  sentence  be  pointed 
out  to  convict  them  of  so  much  folly  ?  Though  they  despise  cun¬ 
ning  and  craft,  they  are  not  enamoured  of  their  opposite  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  effrontery  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  this  passage  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  duplicity.  The  scandalous  and  criminm  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  one  church  in  the  proper  sphere  of  its  operations,  he 
adduces  as  the  reproach  of  another,  that  could  have  no  more  to 
do  with  Cheddar  than  with  some  undiscovered  region  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  The  fact  simply  is,  that  Cheddar  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  spiritual  destitution.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected — it  was  inevitable ;  and  he  that  ought  to 
have  blushed  with  shame  for  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  national 
Church,  wdiich  had  nominally  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  this 
and  of  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kingdom,  has  the  audacity  to 
censure  by  implication  the  very  men  whom  he  would  have  stig¬ 
matised  as  spiritual  quacks  and  seducers  had  they  presumed  to 
interfere  as  cultivators  of  the  moral  desert.  But  here  it  is  admitted 
tlint  they  did  not  sow  their  tares. 

Wlien  bigotry  liecomes  alike  garrulous  and  impotent  it  is  sim- 
))ly  an  object  of  disgust ;  it  awakens  no  alarm.  The  anathema 
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it  Would  seem  to  mean  evaporates  in  the  imperfect  utterance. 
Now  it  can  do  little  mischief,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  its  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity*  We  are  amused  with  the  alliance  of 
malignity  with  weakness  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  During  the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  More’s  life,  the  Church  of  England, 
upheld  by  power,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  external  assault :  and  the 
Dissenters,  whose  hostility  has  been  since  unmasked  by  a  different 
position  of  affairs,  pursued  their  object  less  by  rancorous  libels  and 
violent  outrages,  than  by  a  quiet  mystification  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  themselves  and  the  Church,  till  it  should  cease  altogether  to 
be  agitated  or  remembered.  ‘  The  dangers  of  the  country,*  says  an 
acute  and  intelligent  writer  of  our  day,  *  combined  all  parties  against 
the  common  enemy,  till  every  difference  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and 
Churchmen  united  generally  with  Disseiiters,  even  for  religious  objects. 
Those  who  felt  the  inconsistency  and  foretold  the  consequences  of  these 
unions,  were  condemned  even  by  their  own  friends,  as  narrow-minded 
bigots.  Thus  Dissent  became  exalted  by  the  direct  sanction  and  almost 
equality  conferred  upon  it ;  while  Church  principles,  sunk  to  obtain 
the  union,  were  at  last  scarcely  remembered,  except  as  the  exploded 
prejudices  of  a  less  enlightened  age.  It  l)ecame  fashionable  to  express 
the  utmost  deference  for  Dissent,  until  Churchmen  attended  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  Church  not  as  an  institution  of  divine  auihoiity,  but  merely 
as  the  sect  which  they  preferred  ;  which,  in  fact,  is  to  support  it  u|>on 
dissenting  principles.*  It  is  small  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
one  so  unpractised  in  cemtroversy  as  Hannah  More  should  have  par¬ 
taken,  in  some  measure,  the  general  delusion ;  that,  while  uncon¬ 
sciously  encouraging  dissent,  and,  consequently,  weakening  the  great 
depwitory  of  religion,  the  Church,  she  should  think  lierself  upholding 
Christianity  in  the  abstract,  and  therefore  engaged  in  a  religious 
work.  To  this  principle,  perhaps,  w’e  are  to  refer  her  bequt^sts  to 
certain  Dissenting  institutions :  although  even  these  are  all  of  a 
foreign  or  missionary  chiss,  and  w'ere  made  at  a  time  when  her  judg¬ 
ment  was  doubtless  much  biassed  by  that  of  others ;  which,  however 
pure  or  sincere,  is  still  not  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  indication  of 
what  she  W'ould  have  done  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.** 

I'his  biographer  of  Hannah  More,  like  those  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  while  he  is  forced  to  concede  tliat  the  subject  of  his  memoir 
maintained  a  familiar  and  liberal  intercourse  with  Dissenters,  is 
anxious  to  mark  it  as  an  inconsistency  which  in  her  works  and  in 
her  correspondence  she  penitently  condemns.  Mr.  W^ilberforce 
is  quoted  too,  to  show  wdth  what  dislike  in  his  latter  days  he  re¬ 
garded  his  miondam  nonconforming  associates.  Indeed,  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Wilberforcc,  and  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  present  volume, 
have  gratuitously  insulted  a  venerable  Dissenting  minister — why 
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liiould  we  conceal  his  name  ? — they,  indeed,  leave  it  in  blank ; 
but  it  is  a  name  which  would  do  honour  to  any  communion'; 
which  has  shed  the  lustre  of  more  than  half  a  century  upon  Ills 
own— Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  only  his  fre¬ 
quent  hearer,  but  his  intimate  friend :  so  also  was  Hannah  More. 
For  many  years  she,  with  her  sisters,  attended  his  ministry  at 
least  once  in  the  Sabbath. 

With  regard  to  both  these  eminent  individuals,  Mr.  Wilber¬ 
force  and  Mrs.  More,  on  this  and  some  other  points,  their  bio- 
pp^phers  have  stated  what  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  truth. 
That  they  were  sincere  and  zealous  members  of  the  i^stablished 
Church  was  w'ell  known  to  all — ^but  they  were  strangers  to  the 
Church  of  Enghindism  so  disgustingly  obtruded  upon  tlieir  liberal 
friends  in  these  calumnious  volumes.  So  lately  as  December  1881, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  thus  wTote  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  the  prospect  of  his  re¬ 
moval  to  the  heavenly  state. 

‘  My  dear  Sir, 

‘  Though  I  will  not  withhold  from  Mrs.  W^ilberforce  the  pleasure 
she  will  have  in  answering  your  friendly  letter,  I  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  assuring  you  with  my  own  pen,  that  I  feel  honoured  tis  well  as 
gratified  by  the  proof  of  your  esteem  and  regard  for  me,  which  you 
give  by  desiring  to  place  my  name  at  the  head  of  your  new  publication. 
It  gives  me  unaffected  pleasure  to  reflect  that  my  name  will  be  thus 
penuanently  associated  with  yours.  And  may  this,  my  dear  sir,  with 
all  your  other  labours  of  love,  be  abundantly  blessed  ;  may  the  gracious 
Giver  of  all  good,  who  has  already  rendered  you  an  instrument  of  such 
extensive  usefulness,  continue  to  prosper  your  endeavours  to  promote 
the  temporal,  and  still  more  the  eternal  benefit  of  your  fellow-creatures ; 
and  after  a  long  protracted  course  of  usefulness  and  honour,  may  you 
at  length  have  addressed  to  you  those  blessed  words,  ^  Well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

‘  Suffer  me  to  add  my  humble  prayer,  and  let  me  hope  it  will  be 
sometimes  yours  also,  that  I  may  one  day  welcome  you  into  that  better 
world,  and  that  though  by  somewhat  different  paths,  yet  tending  to 
the  same  point,  and  gravitating  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  the 
same  centre,  we  may  at  last  meet,  where  holiness  and  happiness, 
where  love,  and  grace,  and  gratitude,  and  joy,  will  be  unalloyed  and 
everlasting. 

'  Such,  my  dear  sir,  is  my  sincere  wish,  and  sometimips  shall  be  the 
prayer  for  you  and  all  that  are  most  dear  to  you,  of 

‘Yours,  with  cordial  esteem  and  attachment, 

‘  W.  WiLBKRFORCB.* 

‘  Rev.  W.  Jay. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  allusion  to  Hannah  More’s  bequests  to  Dis- 
^nting  institutions,  shows  at  least  that  by  whomsoever  her  mature 
judgment  tvas  biassed,  she  was  free  from  tliat  sectarian  littleness 
of  which  he  is  so  complete  an  exemplification.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  blot  upon  her  escutcheon,  that  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  es- 
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timation  can  never  be  washed  away — one  rank  offence  wliich  mercy 
herself  cannot  sw'eeten — a  moral  hallucination  for  which  nothinj^ 
can  atone.  This  was  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  it  is  calico, 
from  the  hands  of  a  Dissenting  minister  in  a  Dissenting  meeting. 
But  for  the  disclosures  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  volumes,  and  this  life  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  no  adequate  idea  could  have  been  formed  of  the 
arrogant  exclusiveness  and  bigotry  which  existed  at  the  period  in 
the  bosom  of  those  who  occupied  the  high  places  of  the  Church 
and  the  State;  and  which  among  the  former  and  the  clergy 
generally,  but  especially  among  the  evangelicals,  is  daily  increas¬ 
ing.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  lowers  porten¬ 
tously  on  those  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it,  and  in 
forms  the  most  offensive.  This  solitary  act  threatened  to  blight 
‘Mrs.  More’s  prospects  of  usefulness  in  the  schools  she  had  esta¬ 
blished  and  superintended,  and  associated  with  the  general  charge 
of  Methodism,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  her  character  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Even  she  attached  so  much  importance  to  it,  as  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  explanation  and  apology  to  her  diocesan.  In  this 
we  regret  the  weakness  of  a  great  mind ;  but  she  was  literally 
alarm^,  and  her  sister  Martha,  generally  noble  and  independent 
in  her  spirit,  writes  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which  betrays  some¬ 
thing  like  meanness  and  pusillanimity.  The  late  Rev.  Legh 
Richmond,  we  remember,  was  sent  for  by  his  Bishop  to  receive  a 
reprimand  for  having  irregularly  officiated  in  the  Stockport  Sun¬ 
day-school.  His  lordship  with  a  frown  desired  him  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ‘  black  affair  ’ — and  a  ‘  black  affair  '  many  consi¬ 
dered  this  act  of  Christian  fellowship  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  More.  In  their  view  it  amounted  to  little  less  than  apos- 
tacy.  Several  versions  of  the  circumstance  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Roberts  refers  his  readers  to  Mrs.  More’s  own 
statement  in  her  letter  to  her  diocesan.  Dr.  Beadon  ;  but  by  some 
strange  inadvertence,  his  printed  copy  contains  no  such  statement. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  supplied  the  omission,  and  also  given  the 
letter  of  Patty  More,  botn  of  which  we  insert  in  our  pages;  because 
they  ought  to  be  on  record  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the  kind  of 
Protestantism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
distinguished  from  all  the  reformed  churches  of  Christendom. 
The  communion  unrestricted  by  any  discipline,  and  open  even  to 
convicted  felons  and  condemned  malefactors,  confessedly  the  most 
impure  in  existence,  is  scandalized  it  seems  because  one  of  its 
members  partakes  of  the  sacred  elements  commemorative  of  the 
dentil  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  a  place  unconsecrated, 
and  from  the  hands  of  a  minister  unaccredited  by  a  bishop  of  the 
true  apostolical  succession.  In  the  pages  of  Mr.  Roberts  this  is 
made  a  matter  of  grave  import — and  is  ridiculous  enough  ;  but 
the  awful  and  the  solemn  assumed  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  the 
occasion,  renders  it  ineffablv  absurd. 
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'  ^  i  ^  i 

In  letter  to  Bishop  Beadon,  in  order  to  conciliate,  his  lord- 
^ip  at  the.  commencement,  by  removing  from  his  mind  what 
might' have  operated  most  to  her  prejudice,  Mrs.  More  begins  her 
deience  thus: 

‘  I  had  so  fully  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  for  many  years,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  late  awful  crisis  (1802,)  l)een  devoting  my  time  and  humble 
talents  to  the  promotion  of  loyalty,  good  morals,  and  an  attachment  to 
Church  and  State,  among  the  common  people,  that  I  wixs  not  prepared 
for  the  shock,  when  a  charge  of  sedition,  disaffection,  and  a  general 
aim  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  community,  suddenly  burst  upon 
me.  In  vain  have  I  been  looking  round  me  for  any  pretence  on  which 
to  found  such  astonishing  charges.  One  subject  which  is  now  made  a 
ground  for  past  accusation,  is  but  recently  brought  forward.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  I  allude  to  is,  my  being  charged  with  having  constantly 
attended  and  received  the  sacrament  at  Mr.  Jay’s  chapel  at  Bath,  for 
fifteen  years.  The  simple  fuel  is  this  ;  the  novelty  and  talents  of  Mr. 
Jay,  a  celebrated  Dissenting  minister  at  Bath,  were  considered  as  such 
an  attraction,  that  I  in  common  with  a  number  of  strict  church  people, 
frequently  went  to  hear  him  preach.  It  was  chiefly  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  an  hour  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  church  service. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  see,  perhaps,  near  half  a  score  clergymen,  who, 
I  presume,  no  more  thought  they  were  guilty  of  disaflfe^ion  than  I 
myself  did.  I  went  of  course  to  a  church  os  usual,  except  that  the 
extreme  nearness  of  this  chapel  drew  me  a  few  mornings,  in  severe 
weather,  when  my  health  was  bad.  At  one  of  these  times  I  unex. 
pectedly  found  they  were  going  to  give  the  sacrament.  Taken  by 
surprise,  in  a  moment  of  irresolution,  never  having  been  used  to  turn 
iny  back  on  the  communion  at  church,  I  imprudently  staid.  How  far 
this  single  irregularity,  which  I  regretted,  and  never  repeated,  de¬ 
serves  the  term  of  constant,  your  lordship  w’ill  judge.  My  eldest 
sister  has  been  accused  of  denying  it.  She  well  might  deny  it,  for 
she  never  knew  it  till  now.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  Again,  I  did  not  begin  to  reside  part  of  the  winter  at 
Bath  till  about  the  beginning  of  1791.  I  never  go  thither  till  near 
Christmas,  and  at  the  time  alluded  to  I  always  left  it,  and  ^vent 
to  London  in  February.  During  a  part  of  this  short  season  I  was 
generally  confined  by  illness.  When  the  interests  of  the  Church 
became  a  question,  (I  cannot  be  quite  accurate  as  to  the  time, 
but  I  think  it  was  either  seven  or  eight  years  ago,)  I  ceased  en¬ 
tirely  to  go  to  ]\Ir.  Jay's.  How  far  this  justifies  the  charge  fif¬ 
teen  years*  constant  attendance,  your  lordship  will  judge.  And  is  it 
unfair  to  request  your  lordship  to  draw  your  own  conclusion  concerning 
the  accuracy  as  well  as  the  candour  of  my  accusers.’* 

The  principal  accuser  was  a  clergyman,  and  the  real  ground  of 
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his  opposition,  her  success  in  convejung  Christian  instruction  to  a 
parisQ  that  ecclesiastically  and  morally  was  his  own  proper  care, 
tut  which  had  been  so  grossly  neglected  by  his  predecessors,  that 
tlie  clerical  machinery  in  his  hands  became  totally  powerless. 
The  only  effectual  means  of  counteracting  the  deep-seated  mis¬ 
chief  was  the  voluntary  principle  brought  into  operation  by  the 
liberal  and  persevering  exertions  of  Mrs.  More.  These  he  re¬ 
warded  with  the  bitterest  and  most  malignant  persecution.  But 
the  poisoned  weapon  which  did  her  the  greatest  injury  among  her 
Episcopal  friends,  and  rankled  the  most  deeply  in  her  own  bosom, 
was  the  charge  of  symbolizing  not  with  Rome,  but  with  Dissent — 
not  turning  her  back  on  the  communion  when  it  called  forth  under 
peculiarly  impressive  circumstances,  the  mingled  sentiments  of 
profound  devotion  and  expansive  charity.  This  is  lamentiible, 
out  we  have  seen  intellects  superior  to  Mrs.  More’s  quail  before 
spiritual  domination.  When  the  spell  of  an  exclusive  church  is 
upon  it,  it  matters  not  whether  the  prostrate  spirit  inherit  the 
mortal  frame  of  a  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
of  a  Hannah  More  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  letter  of  Martha  More  to  Dr.  Whalley  so  clearly  exhibits 
the  real  character  of  the  transiiction,  that  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  letter  to  Bishop  Be«adon,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  it 
leaves  nothing  unexplained. 


Bath^  July  14,  1802. 

•  •  *  c  That  I  may  be  clearly  understood  by  you,  I  will  state 

mv  tale  simply  ;  for  only  truth  is  lovely.  Before  we  came  from  Bris- 
t4d,  we  had  never  tliought  of  going  any  where  but  to  church.  When 
we  came  here,  just  then  the  churches  were,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  badly 
filled.  Mr.  Jay  was  then  in  all  his  glory,  and  little  else  talked  <»f. 
His  chapel  was  full,  and  half  filled  bif  people  from  church  ;  /  mean 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  I  have  seen  great  namheis  of  clergy meii  there, 
and  often  lir, - .  All  this  was  thought  nothing  of  Ify  any  body. 


.  -  —  -  -  - - j 

Mr.  Jay’s  orthoiloxy  and  talents  bore  every  thing  Iwfore  them  ;  nor 
was  the  thing  remarked,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  till  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  when  Tom  Paine,  &c.,  began  to  show  their  cloven  feet.  I 
have  often  sat  by  Mrs.  — ,  and  such  sort  of  characters,  whom  it  is 


not  worth  while  to  enumerate. 

‘  At  this  time  the  cry  of  the  Church  began  to  come  forward ;  and 
all  these  harmless  admirers  of  IMr.  Jay  withdrew,  as  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  began  to  break  out.  It  is  many  years  since  my  sister 
mw  there  ;  but  I  recollect  perfectly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  people’s 
^ing  there,  my  sister  was  there  one  morning  \vith  a  little  party. 
It  mis  sacrament  Sunday  ;  5Ir.  Jay  was  very  fine.  When  it  was 
over,  they  looked  at  each  other  ;  partly  from  curiosity,  perhaps,  but 
1  hope  also  ])artly  from  desire,  they  staid ;  and,  what  may  surprise 
you,  /  know  many  high  Church  people,  and  one  gentleman  and  lady 
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with  £10,000  a  year,  who  have  always  the  Church  prayers  performed 
morning  and  evening  in  their  family  y  did  the  samCyfi'orn  the  same  sort 
of  feeling,  without  ever  thinking  of  it  since,  or  it  even  occurring  to 
them  that  they  had  done  any  wrong  thing,* 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  wdth  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  on  ‘the  real  character  of  this  transtiction,*  when  ‘great  num- 
‘  bers  of  clergymen  ’  could  be  so  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  ora¬ 
tory  as  to  give  open  countenance  to  an  irregular  ministry,  while 
‘many  high  Church  people’  could  be  allured  by  the  like  melo¬ 
dious  witchery,  to  unite  themselves  in  tlie  most  solemn  act  of 
communion  with  the  renouncers  of  their  church,  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  Hannah  More,  utterly  unpractised  in  controversy 
of  every  kind,  would  see  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  what 
she  was  doing.  ‘  Of  course  the  inconsistency  is  not  to  be  de- 
‘  fended ;  still,  it  is  altogether  a  very  different  thing  from  an  act 
‘  of  separation.’ 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  high  Church  arrogance,  w’e  can¬ 
not  but  remember  INlr.  Baptist  Noel’s  liberal  proposal,  that  cler¬ 
gymen  of  the  Establishment  and  Dissenting  ministers  should 
occasionally  exchange  pulpits.  This  would  effectually  destroy 
the  sectarian  spirit.  ‘  \V  hy,’  asks  this  ornament  of  his  profession, 
‘why  must  the  Dissenters  alone  listen  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  or  Mr. 
‘  Jay  V — Fundamental  Reform^  p.  46. 

To  the  last,  however,  Mrs.  More  retained  certain  Dissenting 
tendencies,  which  her  biographer  is  contented  to  resolve,  as  usual, 
into  her  ignorance  of  controversy;  this  induced  her  to  hate  Cal¬ 
vinism  and  to  love  Calvinists;  but  its  most  unhappy  influence 
was,  that  it  blinded  her  mind  as  to  the  heinous  sin  and  fearful 
consequences  of  uniting  wdth  Dissenters  in  any  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  religion. 

‘  To  her  ignorance  of  controversy  is  also  to  be  referred  the  only  re¬ 
mark  ]rartaking  of  a  bitter  or  uncharitable  spirit  whicli  was  ever 
known  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  Hannah  More.  She  was  devotedly 
attached  to  tlie  Bible  Society  above  all  religious  associations  ;  she 
annually  entertained  at  Barley  -Wood,  great  numbers  of  its  officers, 
patrons,  and  friends  ;  and  its  anniversary  at  Wrington  wjrs  always  a 
festal  day  in  the  village  kalendar.  It  was  her  favorite  maxim,  wliich 
she  professed  to  hav'e  learned  from  no  less  an  authority  tlian  a  bishop 
of  the  English  Church,  that  none  could  object  to  belong  to  this  society, 
save  through  ignorance,  infidelity,  or  popery.  As  though  among  such 
objectors,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  objection,  there  were  not 
hundreds,  friends  too  of  Mrs.  More  herself,  whose  piety  and  enlight¬ 
enment  would  compete  with  those  of  the  society’s  most  zealous  sup¬ 
porters.  But  never  having  entered  into  the  controversy  on  the  subject, 
she  assumed  an  identity  of  cause  between  tlie  Bible  Society  and  the 
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Bible  to  the  diffutikm  of  which  none  certainly  can  ol)ject  but  through 
ignoranci*,  infidelity,  or  popery/* 

III  perusing  this  volume,  and  other  contemporaneous  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  period,  and  especially  the  Life  of  W.  Wilberforce, 
oy  his  sons,  various  facts  concur  to  show  that  the  staU>  of  religion 
in  tlie  Established  Church  w'as  deplorable.  This  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  minds  of  some  who  felt  the  desolation,  and  were  re¬ 
solved  to  make  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  to  produce  a  favor¬ 
able  change.  The  pulpits  were  to  a  very  great  extent  miserably 
filled ;  multitudes  of  the  clergy  regarded  themselves  rather  as 
pensioners  than  functionaries  of  the  Church,  and  were  never 
generally  raised  to  activity  except  to  repel  any  aggression  that 
might  be  made  on  the  territories  of  ignorance  and  vice  around 
them.  Not  only  Hannah  More,  but  every  philanthropist  of  her 
age  that  sought  reformation  of  manners  through  the  medium  of 
tile  clergVj  and  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  religion,  were  soon  compelled  to  feel  that,  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  barriers  to  their  success  existed  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Church,  and  in  ^the  spirit  of  her  clergy.  The  dumb  dogs  proved 
that  they  could  bite  all  who  came  to  their  neglected  flocks  with 
the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  piety,  though  they  could  not  even 
bark  to  warn  off  the  moral  depredators  who  came  to  pillage  and 
destroy. 

The  destitute  state  of  Cheddar  has  been  already  hinted  at,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  social  depravity. 
Notwithstanding  the  sound  of  the  Church-going  bells,  the  Church 
was  deserted  ;  and  Mrs.  More  ‘  could  neither  prevail  on  the  Vicar 
•of  Cheddar  to  tend  his  charge  more  carefully,  nor  on  the  parish- 
*  ioners  to  present  him  to  the  Bishop’s  court’  Thirteen  contigu¬ 
ous  parishes  were  without  a  resident  curate,  and  their  moral  con¬ 
dition  was  too  similar  to  that  of  Cheddar.  Mr.  Thompson  broadly 
stites,  as  we  have  shown,  that  a  systematic  opposition  to  popular 
and  religious  education  pervaded  all  classes,  and  in  going  over  the 
dreary  ecclesiastical  domain,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  within  the  pale,  all  the  provision  that  we  can  discover  for 
its  culture  is  furnished  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  by  Mr. 
Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Sunday-schools  in  Old  Brentford, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Sturges.  But  causes  then  little  thought  of,  were  working 
mightily.  The  revolution  of  France,  infidelity,  Methodism,  and 
tlie  general  awakening  of  men’s  minds,  by  stormy  political 
events  at  home,  with  the  large  infusion  of  holy  leaven  cast  into 
the  mass  by  tlie  zealous  labours  of  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More, 
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and  a  most  valuable  class  of  men,  much  despised  and  calumniated 
by  their  brethren,  we  mean  the  evangelical  clergy  of  that  day,  all 
conspired  to  -  rescue  the  Church  and  the  nation  from  the  ruin 
which-  threatened  them.  The  former  gradually  took  a  new  and 
more  democratic,  or  rather  voluntary  character,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  surrounded  by  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  feeling 
that  the  standard  of  clerical  qualifications  was  rising,  and  could  not 
be  kept  down,  yielded  at  length  to  the  irresistible  influence  ;  and 
that  portion  of  them  already  mentioned,  the  evangelical,  who  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  vital  godliness  wliile  they  were  an 
insignificant  and  persecuted  minority,  took  higher  ground,  and 
put  forth  higher  pretensions.  But  we  fear  that  the  cause  of 
genuine  piety  has  gained  nothing  by  the  change.  They  are  a 
new,  but  not  an  improved  race.  Exceptions  there  undoubtedly 
are — but  we  look  in  vain  for  worthy  successors  of  such  men  as 
Richard  Cecil,  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Thomas  Ro¬ 
binson.  The  aiuses  which  have  operated  to  improve  the  clergy 
generally,  have,  under  the  present  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Church,  deteriorated  this  particular  class.  Increased  in  numbers, 
no  longer  marked  with  the  stigma  of  Methoilism,  with  innumera¬ 
ble  proprietary  chapels  in  their  hands,  and  new  churches  opening 
the  most  tempting  lures  to  their  ambition  and  love  of  popularity, 
instead  of  faithful,  humble  ministers  of  the  Reformation,  preach¬ 
ing  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  associating  with  all  good 
men  to  advance  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity,  the  evan¬ 
gelical  clergy  of  the  present  day  have  Jissumed  a  sort  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  position.  Willingly  would  they  place  the  Church 
above  the  State  ;  and  virulently  do  they  oppose  every  step  taken 
hy  a  liberal  government  to  promote  the  civil  equality  of  Church¬ 
men  and  Dissenters.  To  the  abuses  of  their  ecclesiasticid  system 
they  cling  with  blind  and  reckless  pertinacity  ;  and  what  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  religion  is  losing  all  its  vitality,  as  far  as  their 
absurd  notions  of  church  polity  can  prevail.  With  them  it  is  no 
longer  justification  by  faith,  but  salvation  by  the  opus  operatum 
of  sacraments.  At  the  very  point  where  Luther  commenced  the 
Reformation,  they  are  making  their  stand  against  it;  and  Pusey- 
ism  has  opportunely  risen  to  aid  them  in  their  progress  back  again 
to  Rome.  The  spiritual  torpor  that  prevailed  in  the  Lstiiblish- 
ment  when  Mrs.  More  commenced  tier  useful  career,  is  now 
succeeded  by  ecclesiastical  energy.  The  want  of  piety  has  been 
supplied  by  an  unwonted  zeal  for  formularies,  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion,  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  inefficacy  of  all 
religious  ordinances  except  as  ministered  by  the  priestho<)d. 
Even  piety  itself  has  been  swallowed  up  in  this  vortex,  which 
boils,  and  rages,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  feeble  re¬ 
mains  of  Protestantism  w'hich  yet  exist  in  the  hierarchy* 

Mr.  Tliompson  speaks  of  ‘  the  life-giving  grace  ol  the  Eucha- 
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^  rist.’  But  what  life  can  this  impart  when  the  population  is  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  Even  for  this  he  is  provided  with  a 
triuinphunt  answer;  baptismal  regeneration  has  made  tliein  all 
the  children  of  God.  Mrs.  More’s  unacquaintance  with  contro¬ 
versy  led  her,  it  seems,  to  form  very  erroneous  notions  on  this 
subject. 

*  On  one  question,  certainly,  Mrs.  More’s  dislike  of  controversy  led 
her  into  u  total  mistake  of  the  doctrine  she  opposed  ;  a  mistake  which 
any  tolerable  authority  would  have  corrected.  Nominally  she  denied 
the  tenet  of  baptismal  regeneration  ;  but  really  the  doctrine  which  she 
combated  under  that  name,  was  one  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which 
the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  Catholic  church,  had  invariably 
held.  Her  Calvinistic  friends,  knowing  of  no  grace  but  such  as  was 
irresistible,  identified,  consistently  enough,  the  comm  uni  cat  im  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  actual  renewal  of  heart ;  and,  as  it  is  certain  that 
every  baptized  person  is  not  a  holy  Christian,  she  of  course  denied  any 
such  regeneration  in  baptism  as  contrary  to  manifest  experience.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  11.  C.  Whalley,  she  says,  *  All  the  people  that  are 
hanged  at  Tyburn  have,  I  suppose,  been  baptized  ;  but  if  they  had  all 
been  regenerated,  they  would  not  have  been  hanged ;  I  presume,  at 
least,  they  would  not  have  committed  crimes  that  deserved  hanging.’ 

The  sapient  and  very  orthodox  Mr.  Thompson  adds,  ‘  certainly 
‘  they  would  not,  if  they  had  used  the  grace  afforded  them  in  bap- 
‘  tism ;  but  the  neglect  of  this  use  can  7iever  prove  that  the  grace 
‘  was  not  afforded,*  Mr.  Thompson  appears  to  be  of  the  Melville 
school,  who  tells  us  tliat  an  accredited  minister  of  the  apostolic 
succession  may  instruct  and  nourish  his  Rock,  though  in  the 
main  the  given  lesson  be  falsehood,  and  the  proffered  sustenance 
little  better  than  poison. 

On  the  subject  of  national  education  Mrs.  More’s  life  exhibits 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  clergy  are  the  last  persons  in  whose 
hiuuis  such  a  trust  should  be  reposed.  In  this  cause  she  found 
tliem  bad  allies  ;  perpetually  did  they  cross  her  path  of  usefulness, 
and  most  virulent  was  their  opposition  when  they  avowed  hos¬ 
tility*  As  a  boily,  during  300  years,  they  have  given  no  practical 
pledge  to  prove  that  they  favor  popular  education,  even  within 
their  own  pale.  The  nation  has  a  Church  which  bears  its  name, 
but  not  a  religion  ;  neither  would  it  possess  a  national  education 
if  its  exclusive  and  excluding  church  were  to  undertake  mid  to 
superintend  it 
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Art.  VI.  Floreston  ;  or  The  New  Lord  of  the  3Ianor,  A  Tale  of 
Hutnanityy  comprising  The  History  of  a  Rural  Rendution  from 
Vice  and  Misery  to  Virtue  and  Happiness,  Dedicated  to  the 
I.anded  Proprietors  of  the  Vnited  Kingdom.  8vo.  pp.  394.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Joseph  Rickerby.  1839. 


^HE  anonymous  author  of  ‘  Floreston  ’  is  a  bold  and  original 
thinker.  He  has  sketched  out,  in  a  country  story,  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  society  such  as  that  of  En«^land  oug^ht  to  be  but  is  not. 
He  has  introduced  his  hero,  a  Mr.  Charles  Dovedale,  piirchasinjr 
the  Manor  of  Floreston  in  the  stJite  in  which  the  old  and  accus¬ 
tomed  mode  of  mana^in^  rural  affairs  and  treating  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  has  left  it — just,  in  fact,  that  in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  parishes  in  this  kingdom  would  be  found  to  be  by  any 
body  who  should  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them ;  one  portion 
of  the  poor  laboring  at  a  rate  of  wages  which,  at  the  present  price 
of  bread,  will  not  even  buy  that  for  a  tolerable  family,  another 
portion  locked  up  in  some  distont  and  a  third,  having  lost 

all  their  notions  of  right  and  WTong,  of  justice  and  mercy  con¬ 
founded  by  the  existent  state  of  things,  living  by  poaching,  and 
ready  to  blow  out  a  keeper’s  brains  at  the  first  encounter,  or  to  be 
shipped  off  very  thankfully  to  Van  Dicman’s  Land  for  some 
daring  theft.  The  squire,  as  well  as  his  keepers,  on  the  daily 
look  out  for  poachers  and  trespassers,  and  sitting  on  the  magiste¬ 
rial  bench  to  act  as  judge  and  jury  in  his  own  case,  to  hand  over 
the  coveters  of  his  pheasants  to  the  treadmill,  that  they  may  come 
back  to  him,  in  a  while,  more  hardened  and  revengeful,  and  thus, 
•in  his  opinion,  more  fit  for  colonizing  new  lands;  more  qualified 
to  hunt  natives  out  of  their  hereditary  possessions,  and  people 
them  with  European  crimes.  The  aristocracy  fluttering  aw’iiy 
their  lives  in  gay  carriages  and  social  rivalries,  caring  notliing  for 
the  condition  of  their  tenants  and  labouring  population  so  that 
rents  come  duly  in,  and  poor-rates  are  kept  tolerably  down  ;  the 
bull-frog  farmers,  as  Cobbett  used  to  call  them,  lauding  the  corn- 
laws,  wnich  give  them  high  prices,  and  the  Union  workhouses 
which  frighten  their  labourers  into  the  acceptance  of  low  w’ages ; 
and  the  laboring  population  themselves  ignorant,  revengeful,  and 
drunken.  Hunting,  shooting,  racing,  and  driving,  occupying 
what  our  author  calls  ‘the  property  and  respectability,' — beer- 
shops,  and  ill-paid  work,  and  surly  discontent  occupying  the  pea¬ 
santry.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  Floreston  when  it  is 
purchased  by  Charles  Dovedale,  who  immediately  sets  to  work  in 
a  way  which  would  make  our  squirearchy  stare.  He  lowers  his 
rents,  raises  wages,  fetches  home  from  the  Union  all  the  poor  be¬ 
longing  to  his  estate,  which  is  done  by  the  villagers  with  wagons 
covered  with  festive  garlands  and  preceded  by  tne  rural  band  of 
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music.  He  restores  the  paupers,  old  and  youni^,  to  their  own 
cottiiges,  finds  work  for  the  able,  and  provides  himself  for  the  aged 
and  infirm.  The  game  in  the  parish  is  consigned  to  the  rat¬ 
catcher,  and  Mr.  Dovedale,  the  clergyman,  and  his  other  friends 
devote  their  leisure  time  to  the  more  noble  objects  of  edncatin<r, 
employing,  and  making  better  and  happier  the  people.  This  is 
what  our  landed  proprietors  in  general  will  satisfy  themselves 
M'ith  calling  stuff,  and  nook-nonsense,  but  we  agree  with  the  author 
that  it  is  the  stuff  of  which  England  has  now  great  need.  We  are 
of  his  or  her  opinion — for  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  lady  for  aught 
we  know — that  the  brutalizing  and  driving  system  is  now  nearly 
carried  to  its  full  extent.  We  have  raised  the  price  of 
food  by  restrictive  laws  to  the  greatest  attainable  pitch,  lowered 
the  rate  of  wages  to  a  most  miserable  degree,  and  are  now 
seriously  contemplating  the  adoption  of  an  armed  police  to  keep 
down  a  hungry  and  indignant  people.  It  won’t  do.  The  men 
of  England,  how^ever  humble  be  their  lot,  are  made  of  that  stern 
material  wdiich  has  resisted,  and  put  down,  and  outlived  tyranny 
in  every  shape  in  which  it  has  yet  dared  to  show  itself,  and  it  is 
not  assuredly  at  this  time  of  day  that  they  are  going  to  be  enslaved. 
W  c  are  quite  satisfied  that  this  state  of  things  is  approaching  its 
terminus,  and  whether  it  be  broken  up  by  the  rising  wrath  of  the 
vast  multitudes  who  feel  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  in 
the  social  system  as  brethren  and  Christians,  or  by  the  awakening 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  middle  classes,  we  cordially  hail 
such  w'orks  as  the  present,  which  while  they  dare  to  speak  out 
honestly  and  zealously,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  and  point  out  that  better  order  of  things  by 
which  all  classes  may  become  happier  than  they  at  present  are. 
The  rich  must  take  upon  them  the  comfort  and  education  of  the 
poor :  they  must  begin  to  look  on  them  as  part  of  the  human 
family,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  a  family  and  paternal  re¬ 
gard.  They  must  be  permitted  to  have  cheap  food  and  higher 
wages ;  the  interests  of  our  colonial  and  our  home  population 
must  be  more  closely  united,  so  that  foreign  produce  and  home 
manufactures  may  be  more  extensively  exchanged,  to  the  benefit, 
inond  and  physical  of  all.  Till  w’e  begin  to  act  on  the  great  law 
of  mutual  kindness  wc  can  never  improve  the  condition  of  this 
country,  or  extricate  ourselves  from  the  social  difficulties  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  every  day  the  faster  bound. 

Our  author  happily  ridicules  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  land- 
owners  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  exerting  all  their  ener¬ 
gies,  as  he  contends,  for  the  production  of  fat,  w  hile  they  bestow 
no  care  to  form  a  single  association,  or  otter  a  single  prize  for 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population.  But 
let  us  present  a  sample  of  the  Fioreston  philosophy  : 

*  The  contentment  of  the  j)oor  is  the  chief  religious  and  social  duty 
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of  the  rich.  It  is  the  great  art  of  human  government.  It  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  property.  It  is  the  bond  of  peace ;  the  foundation  of 
order ;  the  one  sole  test  of  the  civilization  and  stability  of  a  state. 

'  Therefore,  a  lord  of  the  manor,  who  neither  resides  Ujwn  it  him¬ 
self,  nor  causes  himself  to  be  represented  thereon,  in  a  way  calculated 
to  sustain  and  extend  that  exemplary  influence  which  is  no  less  indis. 
pensable  to  his  own  peace,  and  the  safety  of  his  own  property,  than  it 
is  to  the  welfare  of  his  poorer  neighbours  and  of  his  country,  is  but  a 
savage  ;  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  rank  and  title,  he  is  only,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  one  of  the  gaudier  hind  of  savages.  He  stands  before  us  tat¬ 
tooed  over,  as  it  were,  with  his  aristocratic  honours.  His  titles,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  happen  to  be,  seem  to  the  eye  of  reason,  religion,  and 
philosophy  to  hang  about  him  like  polished  and  pendant  fishes'  bones, 
strings  of  feathers,  and  beads,  and  fishes’  eyes,  and  little  bits  of  tin 
and  glass,  and  sharks'  teeth. 

*  Human  nature  then  is  not  depraved,  as  many  would  pursuade  us; 
it  is  only  abused,  perverted,  and  borne  dow'n  by  the  weight  of  evil 
circumstances.  The  curse  of  purse-pride  is  upon  it.  A  conventional 
dread  of  all  or  any  connexion  or  sympathy  with  poverty  possesses  it. 

'  Hence  that  double-faced  and  no-hearted  morality  which  expends 
three  hundred  pounds  per  prisoner  in  gaol.buildiiig  ;  which  expends 
eighty  pounds  per  man,  per  annnmy  in  maintaining  sixty  thousand 
transports  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  rather  than 
pay  them  justly  for  their  labour,  w’hich  would  not  ct>st  half  the  money, 
or  bestow'  upon  them  the  benefits  of  a  gentlemanlike  example,  or 
the  simplest  means  of  instruction  and  contentment  at  home,  which 
would  cost  nothing  at  all.’ — pp.  228—230. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  more 
of  the  manly  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  this  volume,  and  to 
have  lead  them  through  the  cottages,  the  fields,  the  schools,  and 
halls  of  Floreston,  but  w  e  must  content  ourselves  w  ith  requesting 
them  to  get  the  volume  for  themselves.  They  wdio  like  a  pleasant 
story  will  find  it,  and  they  who  wdsh  to  sec  the  grand  deception 
of  our  social  system  ably  but  generously  exposed,  and  the  lim- 
nings  of  a  more  Christian,  rational,  and,  therefore,  more  hap[)y 
and  prosperous  one,  traced  out,  wdll  find  that  too.  It  is  a  volume 
W’hich  every  man  wdio  is  anxious  to  rescue  our  noble  country  from 
its  domestic  evils,  and  to  place  it  on  a  foundation  worthy  ot  all  its 
knowdedge  and  eminence,  literary,  religious,  political  and  moral, 
should  immediately  read  and  recommend. 
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Arf.  VII.  The  Iniquities  of  (he  Opium  Trade  with  China;  being  a 
Development  of  the  Main  Causes  which  Exclude  the  Merchants'  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Advantages  o  f  an  Unrestricted  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  that  Vast  Empire,  With  Extracts  from  Authentic 
Documents.  By  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Drawn  up  at  the  request  of  several  Gentle, 
men  connected  with  the  EasUlndia  Trade.  London :  Allen  and 
Co.  1839. 

developments  of  national  wickedness  in  the  small  volume 
recently  published  under  the  above  title  are  so  perfectly 
appalling,  that  if  there  is  any  virtue  or  sense  of  shame  left  in  our 
people  or  rulers,  the  Opium  Trade  with  China  will  be  speedily 
suppressed.  Esteeming  it  a  du^  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the 
common  treasury  of  Christian  effort,  w’e  will  endeavour  briefly  to 
introduce  our  readers  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Previous  to  1795,  Opium  w’as  regarded  as  a  medicine  by  the 
Chinese  governmeut,  and  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
duty ;  but  its  use  as  a  luxury  spreading,  and  its  deplorable  effects 
becoming  manifest,  its  introduction  was  totally  prohibited  in 
1796,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Keakung.  At  that  time 
the  yearly  import  was  less  than  1100  chests.  In  1830,  it  had 
increased  to  nearly  20,000  chests,  and  in  1837,  had  reached 
34,000  chests,  averaging  130lhs.  weight  each,  and  valued  at  more 
than  four  millions  sterling.  T'his  opium  is  grown  in  various  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India,  under  a  system  of  compulsory  labour^  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  benefit  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  and  the 
trade  in  it  is  monopolized  by  British  merchants,  or  if  there  are 
exceptions  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Tlie  recent  date  of  this  traffic,  and  its  frightful  ratio  of  increase 
demand  especial  notice.  There  are  many  wdio  regard  this 
country  as  having  made  great  progress  in  religion  and  morals 
and  in  public  principle  w  iuiin  the  last  fifty  years,  and  we  would 
be  tlie  last  to  undervalue  the  glorious  results  of  the  efforts  made 
in  that  interval  to  alleviate  or  exterminate  specific  social  evils, 
and  to  spread  Christianity  and  civilization  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  But  while  the  good  principle  has  been  thus  active,  here 
is  proof  that  the  agency  of  evil  has  not  been  limited,  but  has  been 
at  work  in  new"  directions  with  unexampled  vigor  and  success. 
'1  his  reflection  ought  not  to  discourage  the  Christian  philanthro¬ 
pist,  but  should  rather  stimulate  him  to  put  forth  exertions  yet 
inore  various,  comprehensive,  and  energetic,  to  promote  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

W  e  need  not  spend  much  time  in  proving  that  the  use  of 
opium  as  a  luxury  is  destructive  and  demoralizing.  The  expe- 
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ricnce  of  the  opium  smoker  of  China  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
opium  cater  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  All  the  worst  effects  of 
alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  are  exceeded  by  the  more  deadly  and 
pernicious  consequences  of  the  use  of  opium.  That  druj^  is  thus 
compared  with  ardent  spirit  by  a  British  merchant  resident  in 
China. 

‘  They  both  agree  in  this,  that  they  disorder  the  digestive  organs, 
predis|>ose  to  most  other  diseiises,  and  materially  shorten  the  term  of 
life.  They  both  agree  in  this,  that  they  stupify  and  derange  the  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  and  that  habitually  ;  for  the  seasons  of  depression  to 
which  they  both  lead  are  quite  as  far  below  heidthy  mental  vigour  as 
those  of  alternate  excitement  are  beyond.  And  over  the  final  stiiges  of 
mental  suffering  to  which  they  both  lead,  one  is  fain  to  draw  the  veil ; 
fiction  can  paint  nothing  of  horror  half  so  horrible.  They  both  agree 
in  this,  that  they  utterly  corrupt  the  moral  sense  ;  give  to  gross  appe¬ 
tite  the  reins  of  reason  ;  deprave  and  brutalize  the  heart ;  shut  up  all 
the  avenues  to  conscience  ;  and  make  their  victim  the  easy  prey  to 
every  temptation  that  presents  itself. 

‘  There  is  but  one  point  of  difference  between  the  intoxication  of 
ardent  spirits  and  that  of  opium  deserving  of  particular  attention  here  ; 
and  that  is  the  tenfold  fm'ce  with  which  every  argument  against  the 
fot'mer  applies  to  the  latter.  There  is  no  slavery  on  earth  to  name 
with  the  bondage  into  which  opium  casts  its  victim.  There  is  scarcely 
one  known  instance  of  escape  from  its  toils,  when  once  they  have  fairly 
enveloped  a  man  •  .  .  The  fact  is  far  too  notorious  to  be  questioned 
for  one  moment,  that  there  is  in  opium,  when  once  indulged  in,  a  fatal 
fascination,  which  needs  almost  suptThuman  lowers  of  self-denial  and 
also  capacity  for  endurance  of  pain  to  overcome.  The  operation  of 
opium  is  on  this  account,  more  deadly  by  many  degrees  than  its  less 
tyrannous  rival.' — pp.  21 — 23. 

Mr.  Medhurst  says,  that  the  slaves  to  this  destructive  drug 
*  may  be  seen  hanging  their  heads  by  the  doors  of  the  opium 
‘shops,  which  the  hard-hearted  keepers,  having  fleeced  them  of 
‘their  all,  will  not  permit  them  to  enter;  and  shut  out  of  their 
‘  own  dwellings,  either  by  angry  relatives  or  ruthless  creditors, 
‘  they  die  in  the  streets  unpitied  and  despised* — p.  13. 

The  same  writer  remarks,  that  20,000  chests  of  opium,  the 
quantity  smuggled  into  China  five  years  ago,  is  sufficient,  ‘  at 
‘  twenty  grains  a  day  for  each  individual,*  to  demoralize  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons.  The  consumption  has  doubled  in  that  short 
interval,  and  as  the  opium  smokers  are  chiefly  men,  heads  of 
families  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  it  will  be  seen  not  only 
that  the  amount  of  individual  suffering  is  beyond  conception 
great,  but  that  the  national  interests  of  China  are  vitally  affected. 
Mr.  Thelwall  estimates  the  loss  of  life  from  opium  smoking  at 
100,000  annually.  But  all  such  calculations  embody  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  amount  of  the  evil.  Questions  of  morals,  and  those 
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affecting*  the  welfare  anil  liappiness  of  man,  are  not  reducible  to 
numerical  expression.  The  calculus  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
which  shall  present  them  in  tangible  form  or  appreciable  *quan- 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Thelwall’s  work  are  cer¬ 
tain  Chinese  official  documents  relative  to  the  Opium  Trade,  in 
which  its  features  arc  discussed  with  an  intelligence  and  in  a 
spirit  of  calm  yet  earnest  investigation  highly  creditable  to  their 
authors.  From  these  important  papers  we  learn  how  the  Opium 
Trade,  and  those  engaged  in  it,  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  first  is  a  memorial  to  the  emperor  from  Heu 
Naetse,  vice-president  of  the  Sacrificial  Court,  (Pekin,)  who  for¬ 
merly  filled  various  offices  in  Canton,  where  he  voluntarily  made 
it  his  business  to  inquire  into  all  the  ramifications  of  this  mighty 
mischief.  The  object  of  his  paper  is  chiefly  to  show  that  the 
Opium  Trade  occasions  such  a  drain  of  specie  as  to  derange  the 
finances  of  the  empire,  and  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  its 
prosperity ;  that  the  prohibitory  system  is  entirely  ineffectual, 
and  involves  a  vast  amount  of  the  collateral  evils  always  insepar¬ 
able  from  smuggling.  For  these  reasons  he  represents  it  as  ex¬ 
pedient  that  the  trade  should  be  once  more  permitted  under  a 
duty,  w’hen  opium  would  become  a  source  of  revenue  instead  of 
expense,  and  an  object  of  lawful  exchange  for  the  productions  of 
the  country.  He  would  abolish  the  restrictions  on  its  use  by  the 
common  people,  and  as  regards  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  scholars, 
would  substitute  the  mild  and  efficacious  penalty  of  dismissal 
from  the  public  service  for  the  extreme  punishments  (including 
that  of  death)  to  which  the  offenders  are  now  liable. 

Heu  Naetse  says,  ‘  when  any  one  is  long  habituated  to  inhaling 
‘  opium,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  it  at  regular  intervals, 

•  and  the  habit  of  using  i^  being  inveterate,  is  destructive  of 
‘  time,  injurious  to  property,  and  yet  dear  to  one  even  as  life.  Of 
y  those  who  use  it  to  great  excess,  the  breath  becomes  feeble,  the 

•  body  W'asted,  the  face  sallow,  the  teeth  black;  the  individuals 

•  themselves  clearly  see  the  evil  effects  of  it,  yet  cannot  refrain 
‘  from  it.* — p.  ifi. 

‘It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  smokers  of  opium 
‘  arc  idle,  lazy  vagrants,  having  no  useful  purpose  before  them.  . 
‘ .  .  .  And  though  there  are  smokers  wdio  have  overstepped 

‘.the  threshold  of  age,  yet  they  do  not  attain  to  the  long  life  of  other 

•  tnen' — p.  52. 

After  describing  the  severity  of  the  penalties  increased  by  suc¬ 
cessive  gradations,  till  opium  smoking  became  a  capital  offence, 
he  adds, 


*  \  et  the  smokers  of  the  drug  have  increased  in  number,  and  the 
practice  has  spread  throughout  almost  the  whole  empire. 
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.  f  ^Ai  the  present  time»  the  prohibitions  of  government  being  most 
strict  ogminst  it,  none  dare  ojjenly  to  exchange  goods  for  it ;  all  secretly 
purchase  it  with  money  .  .  .  The  annual  waste  of  money  somewhat 
exceeds  ten  millions  of  taels  (tael=()s.  8d.  sterling).  .  .  .  Always  in 
times  past,  a  tael  of  pure  silver  exchanged  for  nearly  about  10()0 
coined  cash,  but  of  late  years  the  same  sum  has  l)ome  the  value  of 
1200  or  1300  each ;  thus  the  price  of  silver  rises  but  does  not  fall. 
In  the  salt  agency,  the  price  of  salt  is  paid  in  casky  while  the  duties 
are  paid  in  silver:  now  the  salt  merchants  have  all  become  involved, 
and  the  existing  state  of  the  salt  trade  in  every  province  is  abject  in 
the  extreme.  How  is  this  occasioned,  but  by  the  unnoticed  ooxing  out 
of  pure  silver  (in  exchange  for  opium)? 

*  Is  it  proposed  entirely  to  cut  off  the  foreign  trade,  and  thus  to 
remove  the  root,  to  dam  up  the  source  of  the  evil  ?  The  celestial 
dynasty  would  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  few  millions  of 
duties  arising  therefrom.  But  all  the  nations  of  the  West  have  had  a 
general  market  open  to  their  ships  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years, 
while  the  dealers  in  opium  are  the  English  alone ;  it  would  be  wrong, 
for  the  sake  of  cutting  off  the  English  trade,  to  cut  off  that  of  all  other 
nations.* 


Besides,  he  argues  it  would  be  impossible  by^  this  means  to 
prevent  clandestine  importation.  He  next  describes  the  mode  in 
which  the  trade  is  carried  on. 

♦  *  .  t 

.  *  At  Lintin  there  are  constantly  luichored  seven  or  eight  large  ships, 
in  which  tlic  opium  is  kept,  and  which  are  therefore  called  *  receiving 
ships.*  At  Canton  there  are  brokers  of  the  drug,  who  are  called 
‘  melters.*  These  pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
sident  foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium 
from  the  receiving  ships.  There  are  carrying  Iwats  plying  up  and 
down^  the  river,  and  these  are  vulgarly  called  'fast  crabs*  and 
*  scrambling  dragons.*  They  are  well  armed  with  guns  and  other 
weajwns,  and  are  manned  with  some  scores  of  desperadoes,  who  ply 
their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  AH  the  custom-houses  and 
military  posts  which  they  pass  are  largely  bribed.  If  they  happen  to 
encounter  any  of  the  armed  cruising  boats,  they  are  so  audacious  as  to 
resist,  and  slaughter  and  cjirnage  ensue. 

‘  There  are  also,  both  on  the  rivers  and  at  sea,  banditti,  who,  with 
pretence  of  acting  under  the  orders  oj  government,  and  of  being  sent  to 
search  after  and  prevent  the  smuggling  oJ  opium,  seek  opportunities 
for  plutidering.' 

The  next  memorial  we  shall  notice  is  from  Chou  Tsin,  member 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  is  obviously^  in¬ 
tended  as  a  reply  to  the  foregoing.  He  exposes  very  forcibly, 
and  with  some  satire,  the  fallacy  of  much  of  Hen  Naetse  s  rea¬ 
soning,  and  shows  on  liigb  moral  grounds  the  danger  of  relaxing 
the  prohibitory  system,  the  inetticacy  of  which  he  plainly 
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fliar^es  upon  the  nejijligence  and  notorious  corruption  of  the 
officers  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I'lie  extracts  we  ^ive 
from  these  papers  are  such  as  elucidate  our  own  argument,  and 
by  no  means  afford  a  complete  idea  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  several  writers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  inquirinjj^  into 
Chinese  civilization  and  stiitemanship  must  consult  the  documents 
at  length  in  Mr.  Thelwairs  book. 

‘  To  sum  up  the  matter^*  says  Chou  Tsiii,  'the  wide  spreading  and 
baneful  influence  of  opium,  when  regarded  simj)ly  as  injurious  to  pro- 
j)erty,  is  of  inferior  importance  ;  Imt  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
jwople,  it  demands  most  anxiims  consideration  ;  for  in  the  people  lies 
the  very  foundation  of  the  empire.  Property,  it  is  true,  is  that  on 
which  the  subsistence  of  the  peo])le  depends.  Yet  a  deficiency  of  it 
may  be  supplied,  and  an  im]>overished  people  improved  ;  whereas  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  a  people  enervated  hy 
luxury.  In  the  history  of  Pormosa  we  find  the  following  passage 
‘  Opium  was  first  produced  in  Kaoutsinne,  which  hy  some  is  said  to  he 
the  same  as  Kalapa  (or  Batavia).  The  natives  of  this  place  were  at 
the  first  sprightly  and  active^  audy  being  good  soldiersy  were  always 
successful  in  battle.  Hut  the  people  called  Jlung-maou ,  {Hed-hairedJ 
came  thither y  and  having  manufactured  opium ,  seduced  some  of  the 
native’s  into  the  habit  of  smoking  it.  From  these  the  mania  for  it 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  whole  nation  ;  so  thaly  in  process  of 
timCy  the  natives  became  feeble  and  enervatedy  submitted  to  the  foreip^n 
rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely  subjugated*  Now  the  Enolisii 

ARE  OF  TIIR  RACE  OF  F0UK1ONEH8  CALLED  IIUNG-MAOIJ.  In  INTRO¬ 
DUCING  OPIUM  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY,  THEIR  PURPOSE  HAS  BEEN  TO 
WEAKEN  AND  ENFEEBLE  THE  CENTRAL  EmPIRE.  If  UOt  early 
aroused  to  a  sen.se  of  our  danger y  we  shall  Jind  ourselves  ere  long  on  the 
last  step  towards  nan.* — pp.  72,  7B. 

Chou  Tsin  is  particularly  happy  in  exposing  the  absurdity  ot 
Heu  Naetse’s  propos<d  to  permit  the  common  people  to  smoke 
opium,  while  the  practice  is  forbidden  oidy  to  the  military  and 
civil  officers  and  soldiers.  We  have  not  room  for  his  plain  and 
sound  reasoning  on  this  subject,  but  his  facts  are  too  important  to 
be  omitted. 

*  The  great  majority  of  those  who  at  present  smoke  opium  arc  the 
relatives  and  depiudants  of  the  officers  of  government y  who.\c  example 
has  extended  the  practice  to  the  meicantile  classes,  and  has  gradually 
contaminated  the  inferior  offievrs,  the  military,  and  the  scholars.  Those 
who  do  not  smoke  are  the  common  people  of  the  villages  and  hamlets.' 

Alas !  how  soon  and  how  certainly  will  the  example  of  the 
influential  classes  extend  to  these. 

The  memorialist  shows  also,  that  opium  has  already  demoralized 
the  armv. 
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‘  While  the  stream  of  importation  of  opium  is  not  turned  aside ^  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  any  certaintif  that  none  within  the  camp  do  eci*r 
secretly  inhale  the  drug,  Andy  if  the  camp  be  once  contaminated  by 
ity  the  baneful  hiflnejice  will  work  its  way,  and  the  habit  will  be  con- 
traded  beyond  the  power  of  reform.  When  the  |)tTi(HHcal  times  of 
desire  fur  it  come  round,  liow  can  the  victims  {their  legs  tottenng, 
their  hands  trembling ,  their  eyes  flowing  with  child-like  tears)  be  able 
ill  any  way  to  attend  to  their  proper  exercises  ?  Or,  Innv  can  such  men 
form  strong  and  powerful  legions  ?  Vndir  these  circumstances,  the 
military  will  become  alike  unfit  to  advance  to  the  fight,  or  in  a  retreat 
to  defend  their  jwsts.  Of  this  there  is  clear  proof  in  the  instance  of  the 
campaijjn  a<;ainst  the  Yaon  reliels,  in  the  12lh  year  of  onr  Sovereij^n’s 
reign  (l832).  In  the  army  snit  to  Lcrnchow  on  that  occasion,  great 
nuntbers  of  the  soldiers  were  opium-smokers ;  so  that,  although  their 
numerical  force  was  large,  there  was  hardly  any  strength  to  be  found 
among  them,* — pp.  77. 

‘  As  to  levying  a  duty  on  opium/  says  Chou  Tsiii,  ‘  the  thing 
*  sounds  so  awkwardly,  and  reads  so  unbeseemingly,  that  such  a 
‘duty  ouglit  surely  not  to  be  levied.’ 

Heu  Kew,  another  memorialist,  goes  over  the  same  ground, 
and  enters  into  a  still  more  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  traffic  and  the  parties  implicated  in  it,  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  writers.  On  the  question  of  admitting  opium  under  a 
duty  he  nobly  says,  ‘  Having  a  clear  conviction  that  the  thing  is 
‘highly  injurious  to  men,  — to  permit  it  notwithstanding,  to  per- 
‘  vade  the  empire — nay  even  to  lay  on  it  a  duty — is  conduct 
‘  quite  incompatible  with  the  yet  uninjured  dignity  of  the  great 
‘  and  illustrious  Celestial  Empire.’  With  Chou  Tsin,  he  proposes 
greater  stringency  and  severity  in  carrying  out  the  prohibitory 
system,  commencing  with  the  native  dealers,  and  then 

‘  The  treatment  of  those  within  having  been  rendered  severe,  we 
may  next  turn  to  these  resident  foreigners,  examine  and  apprehend 
them,  and  keep  them  in  arrest,  then  acquaint  them  with  the  established 
regulations  and  compel  them,  within  a  limited  period,  to  cause  all  the 
receiving  ships  anchored  at  Lintin  to  return  to  tlieir  country.  They 
should  be  reguired  also  to  write  a  letter  to  the  King  of  their  country, 
telling  him  that  opium  is  poison  which  has  pervaded  the  inner  land,  to 
the  material  injury  of  the  people  ;  that  the  Celestial  Tmpirr  has  in¬ 
flicted  on  all  the  traiterons  natives  who  sold  it,  the  severest  penalties  ; 
that  with  regard  to  themselves,  the  resident  foreigners,  the  govern- 
ment,  taking  it  into  consideration  that  they  are  harhariaiis  and  aliens, 
forbears  to  ])a8s  sentence  of  death  upon  them  ;  but  that,  if  the  opium 
receiving  ships  will  desist  from  coming  to  China,  they  shall  be  indul¬ 
gently  released,  and  permitted  to  contiaue  their  commercial  intercourse 
as  Usual  ;  whereas,  if  they  will  again  build  receiving  vesseLs,  and 
bring  them  hither  to  entice  the  natives,  the  commercial  intercourse 
granted  them  in  teas,  silk,  shall  assuredly  altogether  inters 
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dieted,  and  on  the  retUUnt  ft/rtigners  of  the  said  nation  the  tafrs  shall 
tft  executed  cnpitnlly.  If  coiiuiiaiids  be  issued  of  this  plain  and 
eiier^tic  character,  in  lanj^uaj^e  stron*;,  and  in  sense  becoming,  though 
thiir  nature  he  the  most  abject— ih^t  of  a  dog  or  a  sheep,  yet  having  a 
Ciire  for  their  own  lives,  they  will  not  fail  to  seek  the  gain,  and  to  dee 
tlie  danger/ — pp.  B7»  B8. 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  the  Chinese  government 
are  fully  informed  of  the  evils  of  the  Opium  Trade,  of  the  means 
employed  in  carrying  it  on,  and  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the 
daring  and  systematic  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  The 
representations  of  the  high  oflicers  of  state,  whose  memorials  we 
have  last  quoted,  have  produced  their  intended  effect,  and  the 
Chinese  have  attempted  the  suppression  of  the  trade  with  an 
energy  and  determination  which  compel  our  unqualified  admira¬ 
tion.  The  late  wdiolesale  confiscations  of  opium,  and  breaking  up 
of  the  haunts  of  the  resident  and  highly  respectable  Hritish  smug¬ 
glers,  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  a  salutary  impression.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regret  these  events,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  sticrifice  of  property  involved,  and  that  the  honor 
of  our  country  is  deeply  implicated.  W^e  have  been  dealt  with 
according  to  our  deserts.  May  it  provoke  us  to  repentance  and 
a  change  of  conduct  !  It  is  most  humiliating  to  an  Englishman 
and  a  Christian,  to  contrast  the  relative  positions  of  his  own  and 
of  the  Chinese  governments  with  regard  to  the  Opium  Trade. 
The  latter  have  taken  their  stand  from  the  first  on  moral  principle 
and  enlightened  patriotism,  the  former  have  acted  with  equal 
consistency  under  the  infiuence  of  mammon,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  dicUUes  of  religion  and  humanity.  *  The  emperors  of  China,* 
says  Mr.  Medhurst,  ‘have  wisely  and  patriotically  determined 
‘  from  the  very  moment  they  Sj>ied  the  onward  march  of  the 
‘  threatened  evil,  to  denounce  and  resist  it ,  and  instead  of  ad- 
‘  mitting  it,  on  the  payment  of  a  duty,  harCy  as  rulers,  resolutely 
‘  refused  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  rices  of  the  people,* 

We  could  name  some  Christian  governments,  which  would  do 
well  to  imitate  this  lleatlun  ruler.  No  one  wdio  considers  these 
facts  can  wonder  at  the  critical  state  of  our  relations  with  China, 
at  the  frequent  interruptions  of  our  trade,  at  the  insults  heaped 
on  our  countrymen  and  their  official  suj>erintendent  and  protector, 
and  at  the  increiising  suspicion  w  ith  which  every  movement  of 
‘the  violent  and  crafty  English*  is  watched.  The  Chinese  are 
not  insensible  to  the  danger  of  a  contest  with  England,  hut  on 
this  point  they  resolutely  face  danger.  The  question  ol  danger 
is  formally  discussed  by  Heii  Kew  in  his  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
and  he  concludes,  ^  that  our  jyossession  of  the  right  gives  us  such 
*  energy  and  strength,  that  those  barbarians  will  not  dare  to  slight 
‘  and  contemn  our  government.'  The  pusillanimons  Chinese  are 
right,  the  Hritish  arm  is  powerless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  and  w’c  have 
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no  alternative  but  to  endure  their  insults  and  the  world’s  coiitempt 
in  shame  and  silence,  meditating  not  reveiiji^e  but  amendment. 

'1  he  Hritisli  C)pium  Trade  is  not  oidy  an  intensely  wicked 
traffic,  but  it  is  as  impolitic  as  wicked.  The  following  extmcts 
from  a  letter  published  in  tlie  Canton  Ucpsier,  by  a  hijrhly 
resnectable  firm,  will  sliow  in  the  stronjrcst  ii^ht  the  bli^htinjr 
and  destructive  infiuencc  which  the  Opium  Trade  exercises  on 
our  lecritimate  commerce  with  China.  Tlie  writers,  (Oliphant 
and  Co.,)  faithful  \\\\\o\\^^x\\q  faithless^  can  bear  their  honorable  tes¬ 
timony,  ‘  \\  e  have  not,  never  have  had,  and  never  w  ill  have, 

‘  any  participation  in  the  j^rowth,  transportation,  or  sale  of  tlie 
‘  drug.’  V\  e  believe  these  gentlemen  are  Americans. 

‘  TO  THK  KDITOK  OF  TIIK  CANTON  UKOISTKH. 

‘  Dear  Sir, — We  have  Ion*;  and  deeply  felt,  that  our  intnrsts  a» 
rnerchanfSf  our  liberty  as  residenls,  our  sjimpatbits  as  metif  and  our 
highest  and  purest  hopes  as  Christian  philanthropistSf  are  crossed  and 
violated f  and  frustrated  by  the  opium  trade. 

'  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  we  have  been  well  content  those 
many  years,  with  simply  abstaining  from  any  j)articipation  in  the 
traffic,  and  this  negative  position  we  should  still  prefer  to  preserve,  did 
we  not  see  reason  to  think  with  yon,  and  w'ith  others  around  ns,  that 
the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  lay  open  the  condition  and  lighten 
the  evils  of  the  trade. 

‘  In  facty  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  the  official  measures 
aimed  at  the  traffic  in  the  drugy  but  falling  on  the  irhole  commerce  of 
the  port,  must  soon  compel  ns  all,  whether  opium  men  or  not,  to  a  com- 
mon  consultation ,  what  part  of  onr  old  ground  w'e  must  endeavour  to 
preserve,  and  w  hat  we  must  give  up  } 

*  A  short  time  ago,  our  ships,  on  their  arrival  in  the  w  aters  of  China, 
took  their  choice  of  the  outside  anchorages,  but  the  opium  trade  came 
to  centre  there,  and  they  are  now  suspected  places  to  the  government, 
and  communication  with  them  forbidden,  and  sometimes  almost  cut 
off. 

‘On  the  arrival  of  ships  at  Wliampo,  we  used  to  get  permits  to  dis¬ 
charge  immediately  ;  but  the  drug  found  its  way  there  too,  and  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  revived,  which  cost  us  in  demurrage  5(M)  Sp.  dlrs.  or 
more  per  ship. 

‘  VV'e  had,  a  while  ago,  a  frerpient  and  convenient  intercourse  with 
IVIacao,  but  the  packet-boats  became  opium  Jtoats,  and  consegu cutty  fell 
under  ban,  so  that  both  the  passage  of  the  Bogue  and  the  landing  at 
Macao  have  become  difficult  and  unsafe. 

‘  Through  these  and  other  lesser  evils,  the  vista  opens  before  us, 
upon  Imperial  censures,  stoppage  of  trade,  capital  punishments, 

Nor  can  any  man  among  us  say,  that  the  opium-trade  may  not  cost 
him  yet  his  liberty,  his  fortune,  or  his  life.  I  he  Imp^ial  ywem- 
ment,  an  unlimited  and  desjwtic  authority,  is  in  open  collision  with  the 
foreign  residents,  and  none  can  predict,  w'ith  any  claim  to  c<m6deiice, 
what  the  contest  will  yet  involve,  or  where  it  will  cease. 
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*  Without  lookinj;  further,  therefore,  to  higher  and  stronger  grounds 
of  fniblic  policy  and  Christian  morals,  we  see  it  to  l)e  extremely  desi¬ 
rable  that  a  ]>eriod  should  be  put  to  this  unhappy,  espensire,  and 
threatening  warfare,  and  on  this  account  assent  cordially  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  made  in  your  last  number,  that  the  subject  be  now  taken  up.* 

— pp.  162,  163. 

I'here  are  yet  other  and  far  higher  reasons  for  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  this  traffic,  reasons  that  make  it  iinpenitive  upon  every 
follower  of  Christ  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  for  its  abolition,  'riiey 
cannot  be  better  detailed  than  in  the  emphatic  language  of  one 
who  speaks  what  he  luis  seen  and  heard. 

*  It  has  becMi  told,  and  it  shall  be  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  Hritisli 
public,  again  and  again,  that  opium  is  demoralizing  Chuia,  and  hv~ 
comes  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  irhich 
can  he  conceived  of  Not  only  are  the  wretched  victims  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  themselves  impervious  tt)  remonstrance,  and  callous  to  all  feel¬ 
ing  ;  not  only  must  we  despair  (d  the  conversion  of  an  opium-smoker, 
almost  us  much  as  if  his  d<H»m  w'ere  already  sealed ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  nmvincing  others  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  sincere  in¬ 
tentions  of  Christians,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
opium  trade  to  China,  Almost  the  first  word  uttered  by  a  native, 
when  urged  to  believe  in  Christ,  is,  *  Why  do  Christians  bring  us  opium, 
and  brin^  it  directly  in  defiance  of  our  laws  ?  That  vile  drug  has  poi¬ 
soned  my  son — has  ruined  my  brother — and  well  nigh  led  me  to  beggar 
my  wife  and  children.  Surely,  those  who  import  such  a  deleterious 
substance,  and  injure  me  for  the  sake  of  gain,  cannot  wish  me  well,  or 
be  in  possession  of  a  religion  that  is  better  than  my  own,  Co,  first,  and 
persuade  your  own  countrymen  to  relinquish  this  nefarious  traffic,  and 
give  me  a  prescription  to  correct  this  vile  habit,  and  then  I  will  listen  to 
your  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  * 

,We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  subject  if  we  were  not  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  counterpart  evils  resulting  from  the  growth  and  transit 
of  the  drug  in  our  Eiist  India  possessions.  About  one  half  of  the 
produce  of  India  is  grown  in  Malwa,  a  province  under  British 
protection.  This  opium  jmys  a  duty  to  the  Company  on  passing 
through  its  territories.  1  hat  grown  in  our  own  territories  is  ex¬ 
clusively  monopolized  by  the  Company.  The  ryots  are  com- 
pelted  to  cultivate  it. 

‘  Advances  are  made  by  (lovernment,  through  its  native  servants, 
and  if  a  ryot  refuses  the  advance*,  ‘  the  simple  plan  of  throwing  the 
rujK*es  into  his  house  is  adopted  ;  should  he  attempt  to  abscond,  the 
|HM»ns  seize  him,  tie  the  advance  up  in  his  clothes,  and  push  him  into 
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his  lumse.  The  business  being  now  settled,  and  thire  tiving  no  remedy, 
he  applies  himself,  as  he  may,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract,’  ’ 

— p.  20. 

The  poppy  requires  the  very  best  soil  for  its  culture,  and  thus 
displaces  those  plants  which  produce  the  staple  articles  for  food. 

Another  writer  informs  us,  that  the  ryots  are  ‘  compelled  to  give 
‘  up  fixed  portions  of  their  lands  (and  of  tlieir  labour)  for  the  cul- 
‘  tivation  of  the  poppy.’  He  says  the  compensation  made  by  the 
Homnrahle  Company,  on  its  omi  estimate,  after  passing  through 
numerous  grades  of  employes  of  tlie  Government,  is  reduced  to  a 
fifth  before  it  reaches  the  unhappy  and  oppressed  peasant. 

‘  In  consequenco  of  being  obliged  /orri A///  to  cultivate  this  highly- 
taxed  drug,  the  peasant  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of  retain¬ 
ing  some  part  of  the  produce  for  private  sale  ;  the  surveillance  of  the 
police  is,  therefore,  especially  directed  to  these  unhappy  creatures  ; 
and  the  oppressions  which  they  are  subjected  to  in  this  way  surpass 
belief.  They  are  exposed  to  every  sort  of  annoyance,  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  authorized  plunderers  (the  ])olice  and  the  custom-house 
searchers)  can  devise,  in  order  to  extort  bribes.  The  privacy  of  their 
miserable  abodes — the  sanctity  of  their  females,  is  intruded  upon  by 
tliese  harpies  of  Government;  and  no  redress  can  be  given  by  the 
Government,  unless  they  abolish  the  production  of  this  accursed  drug.' 

— pp.  102,  103. 

Similar  evils  depend  on  the  transit  of  opium  to  the  coast. 

*  I  have  already  said,  that  the  right  of  search  is  entrusted  to  charac¬ 
ters  such  as  I  have  described.  Therefore  all  goods  passing  the  main 
artery  of  India — the  Ganges — are  ex])osed  to  it.  Now,  this  right  is 
not  in  any  way  used  to  protect  the  Gewernment ;  it  is  held  out  by  the 
custom-house  officers  as  a  means  of  extorting  bribes.  This  tax  upon 
goods  is  made  in  every  search-house  established  along  the  line  they 
have  to  travel.  Nor  are  merchant-boats  alone  subjected  to  these  ex¬ 
tortions.  They  fall  heavily  upon  mere  travellers — especially  pilgrims, 
and  those  who  travel  with  their  families.  The  latter  usually  have  a 
separate  apartment  for  their  wives,  sisters,  and  other  females,  whicli 
the  officers  threaten  to  enter,  under  the  pretext  of  su8])ecting  that 
opium  is  concealed  there  ;  and  we  know  that  a  respectable  Hindoo 
would  sacrifice  all  he  has  in  the  world,  rather  than  expose  his  wives  to 
insult  from  these  miscreant  searchers. 

‘  The  same  system  of  extortion  exists  upon  goods  and  persons  con¬ 
veyed  by  land,  whenever  they  come  w  ithin  the  limits  of  inland  custom¬ 
houses. 

*  To  sum  up  the  curse  consequent  this  right  of  search,  which 
springs  from  the  Government  trade  in  opium,  I  may  say  they  are  as 
follows  :  The  exactions  and  corruptions  ;  the  grievous  delay  ;  the  in¬ 
solent  exercise  of  low,  ill-paid  authority  ;  the  interruption  of  cominu- 
nicatioii,  by  shutting  up  ferries,  roads,  and  routes ;  the  distress  and 
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ruin  Jretultiog  -  from  false  seisures  and  confiscations ;  (got  up  by  the 
custom-house  people  to  blind  the  Government ;)  the  diversion  of  trade 
into  channels  less  impeded  ;  the  advancement  of  price  of  all  goods,  by 
reason  of  these  checks  and  annoyances  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  demo¬ 
ralization  of  the  habits  of  all  parties  connected  with,  or  exposed  to  the 
influence  of,  these  oppressive  and  unjust  measures.  And  we  must 
either  submit  to  all  these  evils  and  hinderances — the  happiness  and 
prospects,  eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  large 
and  wealthy  tract  of  a  country,  teeming  with  industry  and  fruitfulness : 
or  annihilate  the  right  of  search, — which,  as  it  is  exercised,  is  replete 
with  every  curse  that  can  be  inflicted  on  millions  of  our  unoffending 
fellow-creatures,  whom,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  we  are  bound  in 
every  way  to  protect  and  comfort/ — pp.  Kit) — 168. 

All  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  remedy  we 
demand,  via.,  the  suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  is  within  the 
powers  of  government  and  parliament.  We  know  that  under 
ordinary  circumstiinces  an  illicit  trade  cannot  be  suppressed,  but 
tliis  is  evidently  an  exception,  since  the  East  India  Company  are 
the  sole  growers,  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  sole  merchants  of 
the  drug.  They  can  relinquish  its  cultivation  themselves,  prohi¬ 
bit  it  in  their  subjects,  and  prevent  its  transit  through  their  terri¬ 
tory.  The  British  Government  can  also  direct  its  officers  at 
Canton  to  discountenance  the  traffic,  and  place  all  dealers  in 
i  opium  beyond  the  pale  of  its  protection.  Our  commercial  inter¬ 
ests,  our  Christian  duty,  and  the  common  principles  of  humanity, 
imperatively  demand  this  at  our  hands ;  and  all  this  is  within  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  parliament. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Life,  Times,  and  Characteristics  of  John  Bunyan, 
Author  of  the  PUgiinis  Progress,  By  Robert  Philip.  London  : 
George  Virtue.  1839. 

O  name  is  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  Bunyan.  Wher- 
ever  there  arc  readers,  his  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  in  all  its  various 
languages.  It  is  on  this  work  his  vast  ffime  is  founded ;  for  his 
other  productions  added  no  more  to  his  reputation  than  the  ‘  Pa- 
‘  radise  Regained  *  did  to  that  of  Alilton.  Perhaps  no  book  has 
ever  been  so  universally  read,  or  has  given  exquisite  pleasure  to 
so  many,  and  such  widely  different  minds.  It  delights  equally 
the  profane  and  the  pious ;  the  brightest  genius,  endowed  with 
tlie  learning  of  all  ages,  and  the  simple  and  unlettered  cottager  ; 
the  old  man  cHid  the  little  child.  It  is  especially  remarkable  in 
this,  that  being  an  allegory,  written  for  the  express  purpose  ot 
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conveying  religious  instruction,  it  should,  on  the  one  hand  com¬ 
municate  spiritual  benefit  in  a  high  degree  to  serious  readers, 
and,  on  the  other,  charm  and  fascinate  the  most  thoughtless  by 
the  mere  interest  of  its  fable  ;  and  thus  at  once  possess  the  seem¬ 
ingly  incompatible  qualities  of  a  religious  book  and  a  romance. 
While  elder  Christians  sit  down  to  its  perusal  for  the  hundredth 
time,  and  still  discover  new  beauties,  and  grow  wiser  as  tliey 
read,  the  child  of  four  or  five  years  old  fastens  on  its  pages  with 
an  avidity  unknown  before — sleeps  with  it  under  liis  pillow  at 
night,  eagerly  begins  again  to  read  with  the  first  light  of  morning, 
and  makes  it  his  companion  through  the  day.  It  has  exercised  a 
most  energetic  influence  on  multitudes  of  our  race  in  two  very 
different  ways.  For  while,  perhaps,  it  has  contributed  to  make 
more  true  Christians  than  any  other  book  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  excepting  the  Bible,  it  has  also  been  most  potent  in  gene¬ 
rating  a  love  of  reading  in  infant  minds,  and  in  drawing  forth  the 
powers  of  latent  genius. 

While  we  must  have  regarded  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  as  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  genius  of  its  author,  had  it  been  written 
by  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  our  admiration  is  increased 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  tnivelling 
tinker,  without  education,  and  whose  early  years  were  spent  in 
low  and  profligate  society.  For  such  a  man  to  have  produced  an 
allegory  far  surpassing  in  beauty  and  interest  those  of  l>ante  and 
Spenser,  written  in  a  singularly  pure  idiomatic  English  style, 
and  extorting  the  admiration  of  critics  who  are  themselves  masters 
in  prose  and  poetic  composition;  all  this  presents  Bunyan  to  our 
view  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  such  as  the  world  has  seldem  seen. 
We  Jire  naturally  curious  to  know  the  life  of  a  man  so  great;  to 
trace  the  progress  of  his  mind  from  the  period  of  his  first  emerging 
from  clownish  ignorance  till  it  reached  its  maturity :  and  the  dis¬ 
sected  mind  of  Bunyan  presents  as  much  to  instruct  the  Christian 
as  to  interest  the  mere  literary  reader.  He  has  himself  laid  it 
bare  to  our  view,  detailing  without  concealment  its  terrible  strug¬ 
gles  with  temptations  of  no  common  form  or  fierceness.  But 
while  the  auto-biography  of  Bunyan  will  always  be  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  memoirs,  by  whomsoever  they  are  wTitten, 
W’e  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  s|>ecimen  of  morbid  anatomy, 
which  w’e  can  hardly  contemplate  without  a  feeling  of  pain.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  him  insane,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  thus  his  case  bears 
no  direct  analogy  to  that  of  Cowper  ;  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
deny,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  religious  life  his  mind  was  in 
a  diseased  condition.  And  as  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  have 
suspected  this,  it  is  very  important  to  the  reader  that  his  own 
stiitement  should  be  accompanied  by  a  judicious  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  commentary.  To  execute  such  a  task  well,  no  small 
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|>ortion  of  wisdom  is  requisite.  Piety  alone  is  not  a  siiOicient 
qualification;  and  the  soundest  and  most  sober  judjrnient  which 
has  never  felt  ‘  the  terror  of  the  Lord,’  is  inadequate  to  the 
achievement. 

On  the  awful  and  mysterious  subject  of  diabolical  af^ency  there 
is  Ejreat  danger  of  adopting  erroneous  opinions.  Some  minds 
which  are  inclined  to  superstition,  perhaps  from  want  of  bein«r 
early  trained  in  habits  of  regular  and  patient  thought,  attribute  to 
the  direct  operations  of  Satan  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions 
which  arise  naturally  from  themselves.  With  such  persons  every 
unholy  emotion,  and  very  often  mental  processes  which  are  not 
in  themselves  wrong,  have  an  infernal  origin.  Nor  does  the 
possession  of  great  pow  ers  of  mind  always  prevent  this ;  for 
Buiiyau  frequently  regarded  iis  heavenly  monitions,  or  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Satan,  words  that  suddenly  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  ;  but  w'hich  may  be  accounted  for  as  supplied  by  memory, 
or  by  that  principle  of  association  w  hich  has  so  powerful  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  our  thoughts.  The  tender  conscience  of  ILinyan, 
now'  doubly  tender,  because  wounded  and  inflamed  by  the  arrows 
of  conviction,  shrunk  under  the  gentlest  touch.  No  w’onder  that 
it  w”as  tortured  even  to  agony  by  some  questions  w  hich  w’ere  not 
unnatural  in  his  circumstances  :  and  that  he  was  startled  at  w  hat 
he  deemed  blasphemous  thoughts,  ‘  questions  against  the  very 
‘  being  of  a  God,  and  of  his  only  beloved  Son,  and  w  hether  there 
‘  W'ere  in  truth  a  (iod  or  Christ,  and  w  hether  the  Holy  Scriptures 
‘were  not  rather  a  cunning  story,  than  the  pure  word  of  Ciod.* 
Yet  we  cannot  discourage  a  sober  and  serious  inquiry  into  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  :  for  he  who  is  seeking  salvation  ought 
to  know'  the  grounds  of  his  hope ;  nor  can  the  hope  be  rational 
that  is  not  founded  on  inquiry  and  conviction.  Such  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  evidences  of  divine  truth,  pursued  with  c<mdor, 
w  ith  earnestness,  and  with  prayer,  must  always  lead  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  gos|)el.  The  Scriptures  themselves  direct  us  to 
prove  all  things ;  and  the  prophecies,  the  miracles,  and  the  multi¬ 
plied  appeals  to  human  testimony  on  behalf  of  religion,  all  concur 
to  prove  that  God  does  not  demand  a  blind  compliance  even  with 
his  own  will,  but  that  he  addresses  himself  to  the  reason  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  if  the  iiKpiirer  be  unsatisfied  when  suflieient  evidence 
has  been  adduced,  then  he  is  in  a  high  degree  guilty :  for  such  a 
state  ot  mind  can  result  only  from  the  influence  of  sin  which 
blinds  and  prejudices  the  understanding  against  the  reception  ol 
truth.  \\  e  eunnot  sympathize  with  the  morbid  sensitiveness  ot 
Bunyan,  when  he  regards  a  rational  and  honest  inquiry  into  the 
truth  as  a  blasphemous  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  neither  can  w'e 
trace  a  direct  supernatural  agency  in  the  communication  of  many 
ot  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  moved  him  so  powerfully. 
When  a  mental  otK*r»Mion  can  l>e  accounted  for  on  the  common 
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principles  of  our  nature,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  philosophy  to 
look  beyond  nature  for  its  cause.  Hunyan  himself  appears  to 
have  sometimes  doubted  the  reality  of  these  supernatural  visita¬ 
tions. 

‘  Once,’  says  he,  ‘  as  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  good  man's  shop, 
bi'inoaning  of  myself  in  my  sad  and  doleful  state,  atllicting  myself  with 
self-abhorrence  fur  this  wicked  and  ungodly  thought ;  (he  alludes  to  a 
fearful  temptation  to  sell  the  Saviour,  and  to  words  which  had  seemed 
to  pass  through  his  mind,  tt>  the  effect,  ‘  let  him  go  if  he  will,’  in  con- 
se(|uence  of  which  he  had  been  long  in  bitter  distress  ;)  lamenting  also 
this  hard  hap  of  mind,  for  that  I  should  commit  so  great  a  sin,greatlv 
fearing  that  I  should  not  be  pardoned  ;  praying  also  in  my  heart,  that 
if  this  sin  of  mine  did  differ  from  that  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  would  show  it  me.  And  being  now  ready  to  sink  with  fear, 
suddenly  there  was,  ns  if  there  had  rushed  in  at  the  window,  the 
noise  of  wind  u])on  me,  but  very  pleasant,  and  as  if  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking,  ‘  didst  thou  ever  refuse  to  he  justified  by  1  he  blood  of 
Christ  ?*  And  withal,  my  whole  life  of  ])rofession  ])ast,  was  in  a 
moment  opened  to  me,  wherein  1  was  made  to  see,  that  designedly  I 
had  not:  so  my  heart  answered  groaningly,  No!  Then  fell,  with 
power,  that  word  of  God  ujuni  me,  ‘  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
speaketh.’  This  made  a  strange  seizure  upon  my  spirit ;  it  brought 
light  with  it,  and  commanded  a  silence  in  my  heart,  of  all  those  tumul- 
tuous  thoughts  that  did  before  use,  like  masterless  hell- hounds ^  to  roar 
and  bellow,  and  make  an  hideous  noise  within  me.  It  showed  me 
also,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  yet  a  word  of  grace  and  mercy  for  me  ;  that 
he  had  not,  as  I  had  feared,  quite  forsaken  and  cast  off  my  soul ;  yea, 
this  was  a  kind  of  check  for  my  proneness  to  desperation  ;  a  kind  of 
threatening  of  me,  if  I  did  not,  notwithstanding  my  sins,  and  the 
heinousness  of  them,  venture  my  salvation  upon  the  Son  of  God.  Hut 
as  to  my  determining  about  this  strange  dispensation,  what  it  wax,  1 
know  not ;  or  from  whence  it  came,  1  know  not ;  I  have  not  yet  in 
twenty  years’  time  been  able  to  make  a  judgment  of  it.  I  thought 
then  what  here  1  should  be  loath  to  speak.  Hut  verily  that  sudden 
rushing  wind  was,  as  if  an  an^ei  had  come  up<ni  me  ;  but  both  it,  and 
the  salvation,  1  will  leave  until  the  day  of  judgment :  only  this  1  say, 
it  commanded  a  great  calm  in  my  soul ;  it  persuaded  me  there  might 
be  hoj)e :  it  showed  me,  as  I  thought,  what  the  unpardonable  sin  was, 
and  that  my  soul  had  vet  the  blessed  privilege  to  flee  to  Jesus  Christ 
for  mercy.  Hut  I  say,  concerning  this  dispensation,  I  know  not  yet 
wliat  to  say  unto  it:  which  was  alst»,  in  truth,  the  cause,  that  oi first  I 
did  not  speak  of  it  in  the  hook  ;  I  do  now  also  leave  it  to  he  tfiought 
hy  men  of  sound  judgment.  I  lay  not  the  stress  of  my  salvation 
thereupon,  hut  U])on  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  promise  ;  yet  seeing  I  am 
here  unfolding  of  my  secret  things,  1  thought  it  might  not  be  alto- 
ffether  inexpedient  to  let  this  also  show  itself,  though  I  cannot  now 
relate  the  matter  as  then  I  did  ex])erience  it.  This  lasted  in  the 
savour  of  it  for  alNuit  three  or  four  days,  and  then  I  began  to  mistrust, 
**nd  to  des|)air  again.’ — pp.  17^1 — 177* 
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The  contrary  error  of  those  m4io  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of 
diabolic  temptations,  and  who  even  question  the  existenw  of 
angels  and  demons,  is  more  serious  than  the  former;  inasmuch  as 
scepticism  is  more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  superstition.  'I'liis 
affectation  of  a  superiority  to  common  opinions,  this  immolation 
of  faith  at  the  altar  of  reason,  is  but  too  prevalent  amongst  Mell 
educated  men.  Hut  both  scripture  «and  reason  are  in  favor  of 
the  popular  creed  on  this  subject.  The  consent  of  all  nations 
and  all  figes  bears  witness  ‘  millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the 
‘  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  earth  and  the  ocean  were 
peopled  w’ith  beings  distinct  from  the  human  race,  and  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers.  The  mountain,  the  grove,  and  the  rivu¬ 
let,  had  each  its  appropriate  inhabitants,  of  a  nature  indeed 
strangely  undefined ;  not  purely  spiritual  but  yet  superior  to 
humanity.  All  nations  have  cherished  fictions  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  have  believed  that  these  mighty  beings  have  had  occtisional 
intercourse  with  men.  The  tales  of  the  eastern  world  are  rich  in 
gorgeous  descriptions  of  both  good  and  evil  genii,  who  have 
poured  blessings  on  the  human  race  by  their  kindness,  or  have 
exercised  an  unwearied  and  blasting  malevolence.  The  fairy 
tales,  and  the  unnumbered  stories  of  witchcraft  which  abound  in 
Europe,  all  teach  the  general  belief  that  there  is  a  world  of  spiri¬ 
tual  beings  pervading  the  mass  of  human  society,  interfering  in 
human  affairs,  and  influencing  the  minds  and  actions  of  men.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  a  belief  so  general  among  men  of  all 
creeds,  without  supposing  it  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
first  parents  of  maidvind  by  tradition.  It  is  evidently  a  |)ortion 
of  that  bright  gem  of  truth  which  was  broken  and  lost  at  the  fall; 
but  precious  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  scat¬ 
tered  among  all  nations.  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  if 
ever  it  pleased  the  God  of  Truth  to  make  a  revelation  to  man¬ 
kind,  these  articles  of  universal  belief  would  have  a  place  in  that 
revelation.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  superna¬ 
tural  agency  distinctly  recogniz(*d  in  the  Jewisli  and  the  Christian 
Scrijitures. 

Nor  is  anv  truth  revealed  with  ijfreater  clearness  than  the  ex- 
istence  and  temptations  of  Satan  :  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  ot 
extreme  astonishment  how  a  professed  believer  can  disbelieve  or 
overlook  this  doctiine,  can  take  all  the  various  descriptions  of 
S;uan  for  poetical  figures,  and  call  the  arch  deceiver  ‘the  personi- 
‘  tied  principle  of  evil.*  We  cannot  understand  the  Scri|>tureson 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  why 
this  grim  shadow  should  have  been  introduced,  nor  what  good 
purpose  such  a  personificiition  can  answer.  Admitting  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Siitnn,  his  vast  empire  of  kindred  but  subordinate  spirits, 
his  malevolence,  and  his  activity  in  the  work  of  destruction,  we 
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see  atiOnoe  the  w'ise  and  kind  purposes  which  may  be  answered 
by  exposinj^  his  devices.  How  unutterably  absurd  the  opposite 
opinion  ^pears  when  it  is  brought  to  the  test  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  !  ‘  The  personified  principle  of  evil  *  tempted  our  first 

parents,  and  ciestroyed  the  property  and  the  cluhiren  of  Job. 

‘  The  personified  principle  of  evil  *  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
walks  up  and  down  in  it ;  and  is  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
it  may  devour.  ‘  The  personified  principle  of  evil  '  is  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience ;  it  desired  to  have  Peter,  that  it  might  sift  him 
as  wheat;  and  Michael,  contending  with  it  concerning  the  body 
of  Moses,  said  ‘  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan.*  It  entered  into 
human  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation  ;  spoke  by  an  audible 
voice  wlien  adjured  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  threw  down  a 
child  and  tore  him,  leaving  him  as  dead  ;  entered  into  an  herd  of 
swine,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  the  sea.  And  to  complete 
the  climax  of  this  absurdity,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  prepared  for  ‘the  personified  principle 
*  of  evil '  and  its  angels,  who,  of  course,  must  be  personined  prin¬ 
ciples  of  evil  of  inferior  rank.  To  such  a  wretched  degree  of 
meanness  does  man  reduce  his  mind  when  he  abandons  the 
rational  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  attempts  to  become 
wise  above  that  which  is  written. 

Mr.  Philip  has  treated  this  mysterious  topic  with  great  judg¬ 
ment  ;  yet  we  could  have  wished  that  the  extraordinary  struggles 
of  Bunyan’s  mind  had  been  less  prominently  brought  forward. 
We  have  no  doubt  concerning  the  agency  of  Satan  in  this  case, 
nor  in  the  case  of  any  other  believer.  Yet  we  know  little  of  the 
dkkIc  of  his  temptations,  but  little  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  he 
does  tempt:  and  this  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  holy 
watchfulness  and  prayer.  The  Scriptures  themselves  have  left 
us  nothing  analogous  to  the  experience  of  Bunyan  in  the  cjise  of 
Paul,  or  any  other  great  sinner  who  became  a  saint ;  and  good 
men  would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  they  concealed  these 
secret  conflicts,  which  can  efl’ect  but  a  questionable  kind  of  good 
by  exposure.  Mr.  Philip  appears  to  be  much  of  our  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

‘  I  have  often  thought,  whilst  analyzing  and  recording  these  strange 
and  startling  temptations,  that  I  durst  not  have  published  them  had  I 
alone  been  possessed  of  Bunyan’s  autobiography.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  hands  of  thousands,  and  will  never  pass  out  of  print ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  1  pass  by  nothing  it  contains.  Besides,  his  high  and  holy 
character  is  sufficiently  known  to  all  readers,  by  his  Pilgrim :  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  sinking  him,  or  of  injuring  religion,  by  any  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  w'oes  and  weakness,  however  full,  minute,  or  familiar  it 
may  l)e.  The  recollection,  that  he  wTote  the  Piloki3i’«  Procjbksh, 
corrects  or  counterbalances  all  unfavourable  impressions.' — p.  124. 
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Bunyan  became  one  of  the  first  victims  at  the  Kostoration  of 
the  Stuart  family ;  and  this  sufferer  for  conscience*  sake  was  con¬ 
fined  twelve  years  in  Bedford  jail.  Yet  in  this  very  fact  we  have 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of  Providence 
to  produce  good  by  means  of  evil :  for  it  was  during  his  impri¬ 
sonment  that  his  great  work  w  as  composed.  Had  this  confinement 
not  taken  place,  or  had  it  been  very  short,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
might  never  have  been  written ;  and  many  other  of  Bunyan’s 
most  useful  writings  would  perhaps  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
So  that  the  very  event  which  appeared  to  becloud  and  darken  so 
much  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  to  destroy  his  usefulness,  in¬ 
creased  it  a  thousand  fold ;  for  no  life  of  active  labour  could  have 
equalled  the  influence  his  immortal  allegory,  by  which  he,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh. 

Bunyan  was  twice  married :  and  in  the  choice  of  both  his 
wives  was  singularly  happy.  His  second  wife  made  many  spirited 
attempts  to  procure  her  husband’s  liberty ;  and  in  her  application 
to  Sir  Mattliew  Hale  she  appears  in  a  very  interesting  light. 
After  she  had  presented  many  petitions  in  vain,  Bunyan  says, 

*  *  Well,  after  this,  she  yet  again  presented  another  to  Judge  Hale 
as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  who,  as  it  seemed,  was  willing  to  give  her 
audience  ;  only  Justice  Chester  being  present,  stept  up  and  said,  that 
I  was  convicted  in  the  court,  and  that  I  was  a  hot-spirited  fellow,  (or 
words  to  that  purpose,)  whereat  he  waved  it,  and  did  not  meddle 
therewith.  But  yet,  my  wife  being  encouraged  by  the  high-sheriff, 
did  venture  once  more  into  their  presence,  (as  the  poor  widow  did 
before  the  unjust  judge,)  to  try  what  she  could  do  with  them  for  my 
liberty,  before  they  went  forth  of  the  town.  The  place  where  she  went 
to  them,  was  to  the  Swan-chamber,  where  the  two  judges,  and  many 
justices  and  gentry  of  the  county,  were  in  company  together.  She 
then  coming  into  the  chamber  with  abashed  face,  and  a  trembling 
heart,  began  her  errand  to  them  in  this  manner. 

*  Woman,  *  My  lord,  (directing  herself  to  Judge  Hale,)  I  make 
bold  to  come  once  again  to  your  lordship,  to  know  what  may  be  done 
with  my  husband.* 

‘  Judge  Hale.  ‘  To  whom  he  said,  woman,  I  told  thee  before  I  could 
do  thee  no  good ;  because  they  have  taken  that  for  a  conviction  which 
thy  husband  spoke  at  the  sessions  :  and  unless  there  be  something  done 
to  undo  that,  1  can  do  thee  no  good.* 

*  Woman,  My  lord,  said  she,  he  is  kept  unlawfully  in  prison :  they 
clapped  him  up  before  there  w’ere  any  proclamations  against  the  meet¬ 
ings  :  the  indictment  also  is  false :  l^ides,  they  never  asked  him 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  no :  neither  did  he  confess  the  indictment. 

‘  One  of  the  Justices,  Then  one  of  the  justices  that  stood  by,  whom 
she  knew  not,  said,  ‘  My  lord,  he  was  la\vfully  convicted. 

*  Woman,  *  It  is  false,*  said  she,  *  for  when  they  said  to  him,  do  you 
confess  the  indictment,  he  said  only  this,  that  he  had  been  at, several 
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meetings,  both  where  there  were  preaching  the  word  and  prayer,  and 
that  they  had  God  s  presence  among  them.* 

*  Judge  Twisd&n.  Whereat  Judge  Twisdon  answered  very  angrily, 
saying,  *  What,  you  think  we  can  do  what  we  list ;  your  husband  is  a 
breaker  of  the  peace,  and  is  convicted  by  the  law,’  &c.  Where¬ 
upon  Judge  Hale  called  for  the  statute-book. 

*  Woman,  ‘  But/  said  she,  ‘  my  lord,  he  was  not  lawfully  convicted/ 

*  Chester,  Then  Justice  Chester  said,  ‘  My  lord,  he  was  lawfully 
convicted.’ 

'  Woman,  '  It  is  false,*  said  she,  ‘  it  was  but  a  word  of  discourse  that 
they  took  for  a  conviction  (as  you  have  heard  before). 

‘  Chester,  *  But  it  is  recorded,  woman,  it  is  recorded,’  said  Justice 
Chester.  As  if  it  must  be  of  necessity  true  because  it  was  recorded  ! 
With  which  words  he  often  endeavoured  to  stop  her  mouth,  having  no 
other  argument  to  convince  her  but  ‘  it  is  recorded,  it  is  recorded.* 

'  Woman,  *  My  lord,'  said  she,  *  1  was  a  while  since  at  London,  to 
see  if  I  could  get  my  husband’s  liberty,  and  there  1  spoke  with  my 
Lord  Barkwood,  one  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  my  husband’s  release- 
ment ;  who,  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  said,  thdt  they  could  not  re¬ 
lease  him,  but  had  committed  his  releasement  to  the  judges,  at  the 
next  assizes.  This  he  told  me  ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  you  to  see  if 
any  thing  may  be  done  in  this  business,  and  you  give  neither  release¬ 
ment  nor  relief  I  To  which  they  gave  her  no  answer,  but  made  as  if 
they  heard  her  not.  Only  Justice  Chester  was  often  up  with  this, 

‘  He  is  convicted,*  and  '  it  is  recorded.* 

‘  Woman,  ‘  If  it  be,  it  is  false.,*  said  she. 

‘  Chester,  ‘  My  lord/  said  Justice  Chester,  *  he  is  a  pestilent  fellow ; 
there  is  not  such  a  fellow  in  the  county  again.’ 

*  Twisdon,  *  What,  ^vill  your  husband  leave  preaching  ?  If  he  wdll 
do  so,  then  send  for  him.* 

‘  Wotnan,  ‘  My  lord,*  said  she,  *  he  dares  not  leave  preaching  as  long 
us  he  can  speak.’ 

‘  Twisdon,  *  See  here,  what  should  we  talk  any  more  about  such  a 
fellow  ?  Must  he  do  \vhat  he  lists  ?  He  is  a  breaker  of  the  peace.* 

‘  Woman,  She  told  him  again,  that  he  desired  to  live  peaceably,  and 
to  follow  his  calling,  that  his  family  might  be  maintained  ;  and  more¬ 
over,  said  she,  my  lord,  ‘  I  have /bur  small  child rai,  that  cannot  help 
themselves,  one  of  which  is  blind,  and  we  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
the  charity  of  good  people.* 

‘  Hale,  ‘  Hast  thou  four  children  ?*  said  Judge  Hale ;  *  thou  art  but 
a  young  woman  to  have  four  children.’ 

‘  Woman,  ‘  My  lord,*  said  she,  ‘  I  am  but  mother-in-law  to  them, 
having  not  been  married  to  him  yet  full  two  years.  Indeed,  I  was 
with  child  when  my  husband  was  first  apprehended ;  but  being  young, 
and  unaccustomed  to  such  things,  said  she,  I  being  smayed  at  the 
news,  fell  into  labour,  and  so  continued  for  eight  days,  and  then  was 
delivered,  but  my  child  died.’ 

‘  Hale,  Whereat,  he  looking  very  soberly  on  the  mother,  said, 
'  Alas,  poor  woman !* 
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*  Twisdam.  But  Judge  Twisden  told  her,  that  she  made  poverty  her 
cloak  ;  and  laid,  moreover,  that  he  understood  I  was  maintained  l>etter 
by  running  ^  and  down  a  preaching  than  by  following  my  calling.' 

'Hale.  '  What  is  his  calling?*  said  Judge  Hale. 

*  Anewer.  Then  some  of  the  company  that  stood  by,  said,  *  A  tinker, 
my  lord,* 

'  Woman.  '  Yes,*  said  she,  '  and  because  he  is  a  tinker,  and  a  poor 
man,  therefore  he  is  despised,  and  cannot  have  justice.* 

'  Hale,  Then  Judge  Hale  answered,  very  mildly,  saying,  ‘  I  tell 
thee,  woman,  seeing  it  is  so,  that  they  have  taken  what  thy  husband 
spake  for  a  conviction ;  thou  must  either  apply  thyself  to  the  king,  or 
sue  out  his  pardon,  or  get  a  writ  of  error.* 

*  C heeler.  But  when  Justice  Chester  heard  him  give  her  this  coun. 
sel,  and  especially  (as  she  supposed)  because  he  spoke  of  a  writ  of 
error,  he  chaffed,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  offended,  saying,  *  My 
lord,  he  will  preach  and  do  what  he  lists.* 

'  Woman.  *  He  pieaches  nothing  but  the  word  of  God,’  said  she. 

*  Twiidon.  *  He  preach  the  word  of  God  !*  said  Twisdon,  (and 
withal,  she  thought  he  would  have  etruck  her,)  he  runneth  up  and 
down,  and  doth  harm.* 

‘  Woman.  *  No,  my  lord,*  said  she,  *  it  is  not  so ;  God  hath  o^vned 
him,  and  done  much  good  by  him.’ 

*  Twisdon.  *  God  !*  said  he,  ‘Jiis  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
devil.* 

‘  Wotnan,  *  My  lord,*  said  she,  '  when  the  righteous  Judge  shall 
appear,  it  will  be  known  that  his  doctrine  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
devil.* 

'  Twisdon,  '  My  lord,*  said  he,  to  Judge  Hale, '  do  not  mind  her,  but 
send  her  away. 

‘  Hale.  Then  said  Judge  Hale,  '  I  am  sorry,  woman,  that  I  can  do 
thee  no  good ;  thou  must  do  one  of  those  three  things  aforesaid, 
namely,  either  to  apply  thyself  to  the  king,  or  sue  out  his  pardon,  or 
get  a  writ  of  error  ; — but  a  wril  of  error  will  be  cheapest.* 

'  Woman,  At  which  Chester  again  seemed  to  be  in  a  chafe,  and  put 
off  his  hat,  and,  as  she  thought,  scratched  his  head  for  anger.  *  But 
when  I  saw,*  said  she,  ‘  that  there  was  no  prevailing  to  have  my  hus¬ 
band  sent  for,  though  1  often  desired  them  that  they  would  send  for 
him,  that  he  might  s|>eak  for  himself,  telling  them,  that  he  could  give 
them  better  satisfaction  than  I  could,  in  what  they  demanded  of  him  ; 
with  several  other  things,  which  now  I  forget ;  only  this  I  remember, 
that  tliough  I  was  somewhat  timorous  at  my  first  entrance  into  the 
chamber,  yet  before  I  went  out,  I  could  not  but  break  forth  into  tears, 
not  so  much  because  they  were  so  hard-hearted  against  me,  and  my 
husband,  but  to  think  what  a  sad  account  such  poor  creatures  will 
have  to  give  at  the  coining  of  the  Lord,  when  they  shall  there  answer 
for  all  things  whatsoever  they  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  it  be  bad.* — pp.  310 — 315. 

I  Such  scenes  were  of  common  occurrencey  and  with  such  scorn 

were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  treated*  But  what 
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witukl  these  judges  and  mwstrates  have  though ty  could  thayiiiave 
Seen  the  future  honors  ot  that  superlative  genius  whom  they 
regarded  as  beneath  their  notice  ;  his  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  their  country ;  and  his  imperishable  namey  revered  by  ail  lands, 
and  all  generations  ?  It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that,  while 
looking  oack  on  the  persecutions  of  that  era,  we  see  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  our  literary  history  among  the  despised 
nonconformists.  Milton  and  Bunyan  would  do  honor  to  any 
party,  and  the  British  Dissenters  may  boast  that  the  authors  of 
the  greatest  epic,  and  the  greatest  allegory,  which  have  been 
produced  in  almost  six  thousand  years,  are  their  brethreu. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn,  that  Bunyan  found  a  friend  in  his 
jailor,  who  mitigated  the  severity  of  his  suffering  as  far  as  possible, 
and  even  permitted  him  to  leave  the  prison,  and  mingle  witli  his 
congregation.  Thus  he  appears  to  have  frequently  attended  tlie 
church-meetings  of  his  people,  to  have  preached  occasionally, 
and  even  to  have  visited  London  during  the  term  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the  kind  jailor  narrowly 
escaped  discovery. 

‘  ‘  It  being  known  to  some  of  the  persecuting  prelates,’  says  Ivimey, 
*  that  Bunyan  was  often  out  of  prison,  they  sent  dorni  an  officer  to  talk 
with  the  jailor  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  find  him  out,  he  was  to 
arrive  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Bunyan  was  at  home  with  his 
family  ;  but  so  restless  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  therefore  told  his 
wife  that  he  must  return  immediately.  He  did  so,  and  the  jailor 
blamed  him  for  coming  in  at  so  unreasonable  an  hour.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  messenger  came,  and  said,  ‘  Are  all  the  prisoners  safe  ?’ 
‘  Yes.*  *  Is  John  Bunyan  safe  ?’  *  Yes.*  *  Let  me  see  him.*  He  was 
railed  and  appeared,  and  all  was  well.  After  the  messenger  left,  the 
jailor  said  to  Bunyan,  *  Well,  you  may  go  out  again  when  you  think 
proper ;  for  you  know  when  to  return  better  than  I  can  tell  you.* 

— p.  364. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  measures  were  taken  to  confine  him 
more  strictly,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  went  beyond  the 
prison  walls  during  the  space  of  seven  years. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  *  Bunyan's  Bibliography,’  are  some 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  concerning  nis  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  dates  of  their  first  appearance  in  print.  Imme¬ 
diately  following  a  list  of  sixty  of  his  works  by  Charles  Doc,  a 
Baptist  minister,  some  notices  occur  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
which  may  prove  interesting  to  our  bibliographical  readers. 

'  It  appears  from  this  list,  then,  that  the  work  on  which  Bunyan  wns 
engaged  when  the  thought  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  entered  inbj  his 
mind,  was  in  all  probability  The  Strait  Gate,  the  image  wlwreof  is  to 
be  traced  in  that  wicket-gate  through  which  Christian  enters  on  to  the 
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vmy  of  life.  The  date  affixed  to  this  composition  is  1676,  and  the 
earliest  copy  of  the  Pilfiprim’s  Projjress  at  present  known  is  the  second 
£edition,3  *  ^’>^h  additions/  ])rinted  in  1678  ;  but  the  time  thus  supplied 
confirms  tlie  conjecture  that  tlie  first  impression  must  have  appeared  in 
the  year  previous.  This  8up|M>sition  is  also  supported  by  an  advertise, 
inent  of  the  work  with  the  title  given  at  length,  contained  in  *  A  Con. 
tinuation  of  a  General  Catalogue  of  Books  printed,  and  published  at 
London  in  Hilary  Term,  1077*  No.  14.  Licensed,  February  IHtli, 
167J/  Small  folio.  The  book  is  announced,  ‘price  bound  Is.  6d. 
Printed  for  Nathaniel  Ponder,  at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry  /  in  Xo. 
22  of  the  same  catal(»gue  for  Hilary  Term,  1679 — 1680,  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Pilgrim  is  advertised  with  additions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  reprint  included  all  the  most  important  improvements  and 
augmentations  which  the  author  ever  made  in  his  work  ;  for  in  an 
advertisement  on  the  reverse  of  the  frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  eighth 
edition,  it  is  stated  that  the  fourth  *  had  many  additions  more  than  any 
preceding.*' — pp.  551,  552. 

On  the  genius  of  Bunyan  much  has  been  written.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  once  took  the  little  daughter  of  Bishop  Percy  on  his  knee, 
and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  Pil«;rim’s  Progress.  She  replied 
that  she  had  not  read  it  ‘  No  !*  stud  the  Doctor,  ‘  then  1  would 
‘  not  give  one  farthing  for  you.*  This  was  harsh  ;  but  it  strongly 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  book.  The  hold  which 
it  takes  of  the  childish  imagination  we  have  already  alluded  to ; 
yet  we  cannot  agree  wdth  Mr.  Philip,  that  ‘  no  other  genius,  iis 
‘yet,  has  had  this  faseination — no  other  work  besides  the  Pil- 
‘  grim  this  fame.**  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Arabian  Nights 
have  this  merit  in  an  equal  degree  with  Bunyan’s  allegory ; 
though  they  fall  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  in  other  and 
more  important  qualities. 

If  the  genius  of  an  author  may  be  estimated  by  his  pow^r  to 
please,  then  the  popularity  of  Bunyan  gives  proof  of  a  greater 
genius  than  belongs  to  Homer  or  Milton  :  for  their  epics  are  read 
only,  or  chiefly,  by  scholars ;  while  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  inter¬ 
ests  all  minds  alike.  The  vastness  of  its  circulation  is  perhaps 
unequalled.  ‘In  Charles  Doe’s  short  narrative  of  the  author’s 
‘life  ...  it  is  stated  that  the  work  ‘  hath  been  printed  in  France, 
‘  ‘  Holland,  New  England,  and  in  Welsh ;  and  about  a  hundred 
*  ‘  thousand  in  England.*  * — p.  556.  So  eagerly  was  it  read  in  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  its  existence.  Nor  has  its  popularity  abated 
during  the  succeeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  printed 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  size,  for  the  library,  and  for  the 
wcket ;  and  writh  every  variety  of  illustration  and  embellishment, 
it  is  a  stock-book  with  every  bookseller;  it  is  included  in  every 
collection  of  the  British  Classics ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
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every  cottage  in  the  kingdom,  where  the  inhabitants  are  read« 
ers. 

As  a  work  of  genius  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  noblest 
emanations  of  the  human  mind ;  but  as  a  mere  literary  produc¬ 
tion  it  would  be  unfair  to  measure  it  with  the  works  of  accom¬ 
plished  scholars.  Bun  van’s  want  of  education  must  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  defects,  and  bis  occasional  want  of  polish. 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  how  little  there  is  to  excuse  when  tried  by 
the  most  rigid  canons  of  criticism.  Using  only  the  vernacular 
Saxon,  the  language  of  the  common  people,  he  has  moulded  it 
into  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  pathos ;  and  has  equally  made 
it  express  his  ideas  when  they  rise  to  the  sublime  and  terrible. 
His  tnoughts  are  simple  and  natural,  and  he  always  clothes  them 
in  appropriate  language.  When  we  keep  in  mind  that  his  only 
books  in  prison  were  the  Bible  and  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  we 
wonder  at  his  mastery  over  his  native  tongue  :  and  yet,  perhaps, 
the  potency  of  his  spell  is  in  his  scriptural  language,  that  anti¬ 
quated  turn  of  speech  which  possesses  a  kind  ot  siicredness,  and 
is  associated  in  our  minds  with  all  that  is  most  hallowed  in  earth 
and  heaven. 

The  subject  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  one  of  universal 
interest.  This  is  perceived  by  the  child  who  reads  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  allegory  ;  but  who  feels  that  going  on 
pilgrimage  is  a  matter  to  which  all  other  things  are  trifles,  and 
whose  great  desire  is  to  become  a  pilgrim  too.  It  does  not,  like 
the  Iliad,  treat  of  kings  and  heroes;  nor,  like  the  Paradise  Lost, 
relate  the  wars  of  angels,  with  Eden,  and  heaven,  and  hell  for  its 
scenery  :  but  it  has  a  greater  theme  than  either,  the  salvation  of 
a  lost  soul ;  the  most  glorious  subject  that  ever  occupied  the  mind 
of  poet  or  angel ;  that  which  inspires  the  everhisting  songs  of 
heaven  ;  and  which  caused  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is  the  infinite  imporUince  of  this  subject  that  commu¬ 
nicates  an  intensity  of  interest  to  the  character  of  Christian  from 
his  first  setting  out  on  pilgrimage  to  his  arrival  at  the  celestial 
city.  We  feel  that  an  immortal  soul  is  at  stake,  which  is  worth 
more  than  wdiole  worlds,  that  a  mighty  contest  is  going  on,  in  the 
event  of  which  creation  is  interested ;  and  that  all  this  personally 
affects  ourselves ;  that  every  man’s  soul  is  a  microcosm  in  which 
heaven  and  hell  are  striving  for  the  victory  ;  and  that  Christian 
and  his  pilgrimage  arc  only  a  type  of  what  we  should  be. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Bunyan’s  immortal  work  is  its  preemi¬ 
nent  usefulness.  In  this  particular  most  of  the  gigantic  efforts  of 
human  intellect  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
It  is  this  which  encircles  the  author  with  alight  compared  with  which 
the  lustre  of  science  and  learning,  and  of  genius  itself,  is  only  a 
shadow.  And  this  glory  is  unfading;  it  will  outlive  the  earth 
itself,  and  glow  with  the  brightness  oi  the  firmament  when  many 
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a  hero  and  poet  will  hare  passed  into  the  blackness  of  darkness, 
for  he  that  turneth  man^  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  to  employ  genius  nobly  indeed,  when 
the  crown  won  on  earth  shall  be  worn  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Philip’s  Life  of  Bunyan  is  an  interesting  work  ;  and  many 
parts  of  it  are  powerfully  written.  The  author  never  writes  so 
well  as  when  lie  grasps  a  difficult  subject  which  calls  for  the 
exertion  of  all  his  powers.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  this  work 
are  very  excellent.  But  we  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Philip  is 
capable  of  something  better,  and  we  grieve  to  see  him  limiting 
his  usefulness  by  an  occasional  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  style 
which  is  evidently  not  the  result  of  ignorance  or  inability  to  write 
well ;  but  of  carelessness,  or  even  of  an  affectation  of  quaintness. 
He  delights  in  choosing  sometimes  the  very  last  words  which 
would  occur  to  a  man  of  refined  taste ;  and  as  if  he  had  not 
already  sufficiently  shocked  his  readers,  he  gratuitously  points 
out  the  offensive  expressions  by  printing  them  in  italics.  We 
wish  also  to  express  our  disapprobation  strongly  of  the  vicious 
practice  which  is  certainly  avoided  by  our  best  writers,  of  fre¬ 
quently  distinguishing  particular  words  in  this  way.  It  must  be, 
in  almost  all  cases,  unnecessary  ;  and  is  either  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  tlie  author  of  his  own  want  of  perspicuity,  or  an  insult  to 
the  reader,  as  it  suspects  him  of  a  want  of  understanding. 

Our  respect  for  Mr.  Philipps  powers  of  mind  and  attainments  is 
considerable.  Is  it  too  late  to  expect  a  more  dignified  style  of 
writing  from  him,  less  characterized  by  those  oddities  which 
offend  literary  men  ?  We  sincerely  hope  not.  The  extensiveness 
of  his  circle  of  readers,  instead  of  making  him  satisfied  and  self- 
complacent,  should  operate  in  a  contrary  way,  and  induce  tenfold 
care  and  study  to  please  as  well  as  to  profit.  Were  his  genius 
chastised  and  controlled  by  a  severe  taste,  the  number  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  would  rapidly  increase,  and  his  usefulness  would  be  pro- 
portionably  augmented. 


9iSrtef 

The  Cimdensed  ConitHentary  and  Family  Exposition  of  the  Holy 
B’U)U :  containing  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  with  the  most  valuable  Criticisms  of  the  best  Biblical 
H  liters ;  Practical  Reflections  ;  and  Marginal  References,  Sfc. 
By  the  Rev,  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

Having  expn»ssed  our  favorable  opinion  of  this  work  on  its  first 
appearance,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  now  specify  the  iui- 
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provements  which  have  been  made  in  the  present  edition.  The 
Indexes  have  l)een  enlarged,  a  Scripture  Diary  ‘  directing  the  reader 
to  a  plan  for  perusing  the  whole  Scriptures  yearly  *  has  been  prefixed 
by  permission  of  its  author  the  Rev.  John  Whitridge,  more  than  a 
thousand  additional  notes  have  been  inserted,  and  the  errata  of  the 
former  impression  have  been  corrected.  An  increased  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  derived  from  the  daily  use  of  it  in  our  own  family,  has 
greatly  strengthened  our  conviction  of  its  sterling  worth,  and  induces 
us  emphatically  to  repeat  our  former  recommendation  of  it  as  *  the 
most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  so  season, 
able  that  it  comes  as  a  desideratum  to  relieve  Christian  families  from 
their  perplexity  in  choosing  an  exposition  which,  without  being  too 
long,  should  be  sufficiently  copious,  and  without  being  too  critical, 
should  be  sufficiently  explanatory  and  practical.* 


The  Philanthropist ;  or  Selfshness  and  Benevolence  Illustrated,  A 

Tale,  By  a  Lady.  London  :  W.  Ball. 

The  work  before  us  though  entitled  '  A  Tale,*  does  not,  strictly, 
come  under  that  denomination,  nor  is  it  to  be  tried  by  the  tests  usually 
applied  to  such  productions.  It  has,  indeed,  a  hero,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Darcy,  a  man  of  wealth,  intelligence,  piety,  and  public  spirit,  who 
is  the  *  Philanthropist  *  of  the  book,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  who  take  up  the  volume  entirely  for  its  title,  were  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  continuous  and  sustained  interest,  for  it  has  neither  plot 
nor  denouement ;  while  they  who  read  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  will  be 
entertained  as  w^ell  as  instructed,  for  they  will  find,  with  perfect  variety 
of  object,  an  abundance  of  varied  and  appropriate  illustrations.  Such 
readers  will  discover  qualities  much  higher  and  more  valuable  than 
those  of  the  most  skilfully  continued  and  best  wound  up  tale.  They 
will  see  the  root  of  selfishness  laid  bare,  its  most  intricate  ramifications 
traced,  and  its  secret  insinuations  detected  and  exposed  ;  while  a  mir¬ 
ror  is  held  up  in  which  many  will  see  the  disgusting  deformity  of  that 
which  they  have  hitherto  cherished  as  a  grace  and  ornament. 


Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales^  held  at  the  Congregational  Library,  May, 
1839;  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  other  Documents, 
Published  by  the  Congregational  Union. 

Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty- seventh  Annual  Session  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  held  in  London,  1839 ;  with  the  Report  of  the 
State  of  the  Denomination  and  an  Appendix,  London :  O.  Wight- 
man. 

Two  important  and  interesting  documents  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  who  is  solicitous  to  understand  the  pTincij)le8  and 
to  a})preciute  the  ])08itiou  of  the  evangelical  Dissenters  of  this  country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  EDITOR. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Morison,  in 
relation  to  the  article  ‘Are  we  Protestants?’  which  appeared  in 
our  August  No.  is  given  at  his  request,  and  would  have  been  in¬ 
serted  l^t  month  had  not  the  Editor’s  absence  from  London 
prevented. 


*  The  writer  of  ‘  Are  we  Protestants  ?’  asks  for  the  thoughts  of  the 
preachers  on  whom  he  animadverts.  I  can  only  say,  that  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  censure  every  restrictive  clause  in  the  trust-deeds  of 
places  of  worship,  (for  in  that  case  we  must  censure  the  appropriation 
of  certain  buildings  to  Dissenters,  to  Protestants,  and  even  to  Chris¬ 
tians,)  I  have  long  thought  that  some  most  objectionable  trust-deeds 
exist :  trust-deeds  which  seem  designed  to  chain  the  free  servant  of 
Christ  to  the  minutim  which  weakness  or  intolerance  has  magiiitied 
into  fundamental  principles, —which  impose  duties  on  the  trustees 
which  none  but  exact  theologians  can  ])erform, — which  indicate  a  lean¬ 
ing  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  where  we  ought  to  lean  alone  on  the  power  and 
grace  of  our  Redeemer.  But  although  I  apprehend,  (so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  a  hasty  perusal,)  that  I  accord  in  opinion,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  with  your  reviewer,  I  do  not  think  that  improper  restrictions 
exist  to  the  degree  which  he  apprehends.  They  cannot  exist  at  all  in 
most  of  our  old  places  of  worship,  unless  an  alteration  has  l>een  made 
in  the  specifications  of  the  trust-deeds ;  and  in  that  case,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  admit  of  a  question,  whether  the  alteration  is  legal }  I  really  do 
not  know  the  terms  in  which  most  of  the  modern  trust-deeds  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  expressed ;  nor  do  1  know,  though  I  have  often 
thought  of  it,  that  the  subject  of  trust-deeds  presented  itself  to  me 
when  preparing  the  sermon  on  which  your  reviewer  has  remarked  ; 
but  had  the  subject  occurred  to  me,  I  should  have  thought  that  in 
preaching  before  the  ministers  of  Essex,  I  was  addressing  pastors  who 
for  the  most  part  ofliciated  in  places,  which  when  built  were  ]>ut  in 
trust  simnly  for  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  and  hence  though  my  opinion 
on  trust-deeds  may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  accord  with  that  of  the 
reviewer,  I  should  not  have  been  conscious  of  any  incongruity  in 
addressing  my  beloved  brethren  as  preachers,  who  without  inconsistency 
and  without  reserve  could  say,  the  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion 
of  Protestants.  I  sliall  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  calmly  and  reli¬ 
giously  discussed.  It  is,  however,  rather  unfortunate  that  your  re¬ 
viewer  has  thrown  down  his  gauntlet  where  it  can  hardly  be  taken  up.* 


The  above  is  not  the  only  communication  which  we  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  article  referred  to.  We  have  in¬ 
serted  it  because,  as  Mr.  M.  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  pieces 
which  were  rodewed,  it  seems  due  to  him  to  admit  his  detence. 
e  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  decline  the  insertion  of 
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other  communications,  although  in  favor  of  the  views  advanced 
by  us,  because,  as  the  Eclectic  is  not  a  magazine,  we  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  opening  its  pages  after  the  manner  of  such  a  work. 
In  inviting  the  opinions  of  others,  and  expressing  a  willingness  to 
resume  the  subject,  our  idea  was,  (and  it  may  be  necessary  here 
more  distinctly  to  explain  it,)  that  some  or  other  of  our  friends 
might  perhaps  be  led  to  give  us  his  thoughts  either  in  a  pamphlet 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  ‘  Congregational '  or  ‘  Baptist ' 
Magazines,  and  that  after  this,  in  noticing  or  reviewing  some 
appropriate  publication,  we  might  add  to  our  previous  animadver¬ 
sions,  or  explain,  defend,  or  retract  them,  as  our  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty  might  require.  It  appears  to  the  Editor  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  this  explanation  of  what  seems  to  have  been  mis¬ 
understood,  and  he  thinks  it  right  to  add,  in  behalf  of  himself, 
and  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  either  than  ‘  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,’  or 
any  such  warlike  notion  as  the  phrase  suggests.  He  thinks  it 
must  be  evident  to  any  candid  and  impartial  person,  that  nothing 
but  an  lionest  desire  to  pursue  truth  and  preserve  consistency, 
at  all  hazards,  could  have  led  either  to  the  WTiting  or  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  ‘  Are  we  Protestants  T  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
tone  or  spirit  of  the  piece  inconsistent  w'ith  Christian  respect  and 
deference  tow^ards  the  gentlemen  whose  writings  are  referred  to 
in  it. 
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Just  Published, 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  With  Notes.  By  Robert 
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The  Parent’s  Friend ;  a  Manual  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Discipline. 
By  John  Morison,  D.D. 
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1774,  on  the  Bill  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  Government  of 
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Uic  Rev.  Daniell  Isaac.  By  James  Everett. 
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Maxims,  Morals,  and  Golden  Rules. 
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illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  Topography  of  the  Bible,  and  demonstrating 
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